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THE PRINCESS PRISCILLA'S 
FORTNIGHT. 



Her Grand Ducal Highness the Princess Priscilla of 
Lothen-Kunitz was up to the age of twenty-one a most 
promising young lady. She was not only poetic in ap- 
pearance beyond the habit of princesses but she was 
also of graceful and appropriate behaviour. She did 
what she was told; or, more valuable, she did what was 
expected of her without being told. Her father, in his 
youth and middle age a fiery man, now an irritable old 
gentleman who liked good food and insisted on strictest 
etiquette, was proud of her on those occasions when she 
happened to cross his mind. Her mother, by birth an 
EngHsh princess of an originality uncomfortable and un- 
expected in a royal lady that continued to the end of 
her life to crop up at disconcerting moments, died when 
Priscilla was sixteen. Her sisters, one older and one 
younger than herseif, were both far less pleasing to look 
upon than she was, and much more difficult to manage; 
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yet each mamed ^a suitable prince and each became a 
credit to her House, while as for Priscilla, — well, as for 
Priscilla, I propose to describe her dreadful conduct. 

But first her appearance. She was well above the 
average height of woman; a desirable thing in a princess, 
who, before everything, must impress the public with 
her dignity. She had a long pointed chin, and a sweet 
mouth with füll Ups that looked most kind. Her nose 
was not quite straight, one side of it being the least bit 
different from the other, — a slight crookedness that gave 
her face a charm absolutely beyond the reach of those 
whose features are what is known as chiselled. Her 
skin was of that fairness that freckles readily in hot 
Summers or on winter days when the sun shines brightly 
on the snow, a delicate soft skin that is seen sometimes 
with golden eyelashes and eyebrows, and hair that is 
more red than gold. Priscilla had these eyelashes and 
eyebrows and this hair, and she had besides beautiful 
grey-blue eyes — calm pools of thought, the court poet 
called them, when her having a birthday compelled him 
to official raptures; and because everybody feit sure 
they were not really anything of the kind the poet*s 
utterance was received with acclamations. Indeed, a 
princess who should possess such pools would be most 
undesirable — in Lothen-Kunitz nothing short of a ca- 
lamityj for had they not had one already? It was what 
had been the matter with the deceased Grand Duchess; 
she would think, and no one could stop her, and her 
life in consequence was a bürden to herseif and to 
everybody eise at her court. Priscilla, however, was 
very silent She had never expressed an opinion, and 
the inference was that she had no opinion to express. 
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She had not critidsed, she had not aigued, she had 
been tractable, obedient, meek. Yet her sisters, who 
had often criticised and aigued, and who had rarely 
been obedient and never meek, became as I have said 
the wives of appropriate princes, while Prisdlla — well, 
he who runs may read what it was that Prisdlla be- 
came. 

But first as to where she lived. The Grand Duchy 
of Lothen-Kmiitz lies in the south of Europe; that smil- 
ing r^on of fhiitful plains, forest-dothed hills, and 
broad rivers. It is one of the first places Spring stops 
at on her way up from Italy; and Autumn, Coming 
down from the north smibumt, fruit-laden, and blest, 
goes slowly when she reaches it, lingering there with 
her serenity and ripeness, her calm skies and her wind- 
less days long afler the Saxons and Prussians have lit 
their stoves and got out their fürs. There figs can be 
eaten off the trees in one's garden, and vineyards glow 
on the hillsides. There the people are Catholics, and 
the Protestant pastor casts no shadow of a black gown 
across Hfe. There as you walk along the white roads, 
you pass the image of the dead Christ by the wayside; 
mute reminder to those who would otherwise forget of 
the beauty of pitifulness and love. And there, so near 
is Kunitz to the soul of things, you may any moming 
get into the train afler breakfast and in the afternoon 
find yourself drinking coffee in the cool colonnades of 
the IHazza San Marco at Venice. 

Kunitz is the capital of the duchy, and the palace 
is built on a hill. It is one of those piled-up buildings 
of many windows and turrets and battlements on which 
the tourist gazes firom bdow as at the realisation of a 
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childhood's dream. A branch of the river Loth winds 
round the base of the hill, separating the ducal family 
from the red-roofed town along its other bank. Kunitz 
Stretches right round the hill, lying clasped about its 
Castle like a necklet of ancient stones. At the foot of 
the Castle walls the ducal orchards and kitchen gardens 
begin, continuing down to the water*s edge and clothing 
the base of the hill in a garment of blossom and fruit. 
No fairer sight is to be seen than the glimpse of these 
grey walls and turrets rising out of a cloud of blossom 
to be had by him who shall stand in the market-place 
of Kunitz and look eastward up the narrow street on 
a May morning; and if he who gazes is a dreamer he 
could easily imagine that where the setting of life is so 
lovely its days must of necessity be each like a jewel, 
of perfect brightness and beauty. 

The Princess Priscilla, however, knew better. To 
her unfortunately the life within the walls seemed of a 
quite blatant vulgarity; pervaded by lacqueys, by officials 
of every kind and degree, by too much food, too many 
clothes, by waste, by a feverish frittering away of time, 
by a hideous want of privacy, by a dreariness unutter- 
able. To her it was a perpetual behaving according to 
the ideas officials had formed as to the conduct to be 
expected of princesses, a perpetual pretending not to 
see that the service offered was sheerest lip-service, a 
perpetual shutting of the eyes to hypocrisy and grasping 
selfishness. Conceive, you tourist füll of illusions Stand- 
ing free down there in the market-place, the frightful- 
ness of never being alone a moment from the time you 
get out of bed to the time you get into it again. Con- 
ceive the deadly patience needed to stand passive and 
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be talked to, amused, taken care of^ all day long for 
years. Conceive the intolerableness, if you are at all 
sensitive, of being watched by eyes so sharp and prying, 
so eager to note the least change of expression and to 
use the condusions drawn for personal ends that no- 
thing, absolutely nothing, escapes them. Prisdlla's sisters 
took all these things as a matter of course, did not care 
in the least how keenly they were watched and talked 
over, never wanted to be alone, hked being fussed over 
by their ladies-in-waiting. They, happy girls, had thick 
skins. But Prisdlla was a dreamer of dreams, a poet 
who never wrote poems, but whose soul though in- 
articulate was none the less saturated with the desires 
and loves from whidi poems are bom. She, like her 
sisters, had actually known no other states; but then 
she dreamed of them continuously, she desired them 
continuously, she read of them continuously; and though 
there was only one person who knew she did these 
things I suppose one person is enough in the way of 
encouragement if your mind is bent on rebellion. This 
old person, cause of all the mischief that foUowed, for 
without his help I do not see what Priscilla could have 
done, was the ducal librarian — Hofbihliothekar, head, 
and practically master of the wonderful collection of 
books and manuscripts whose mere catalogue made 
leamed mouths in distant parts of Europe water and 
leamed lungs sigh in hopeless envy. He too had of- 
fidals under him, but they were unlike the others: meek 
youths, studious and short-sighted, whose business as 
far as Prisdlla could see was to bow themselves out 
silently whenever she and her lady-in-waiting came in. 
The librarian's name was Fritzing; piain Herr Fritzing 
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originally, but gradually by various stages at last arrived 
at the dignity and sonorousness of Herr Geheimarchiv- 
rat Fritzing. The Grand Duke indeed had proposed to 
ennoble him after he had successfully taught Priscilla 
English grammar, but Fritzing, whose spirit dwelt among 
the Greeks, could not be brought to see any desirability 
in such a Step. Priscilla called him Fritzi when her 
lady-in-waiting dozed; dearest Fritzi sometimes even, in 
the heat of protest or persuasion. But afterwards, leaving 
the room as solemnly as she had come in, followed by 
her wide-awake attendant, she would nod a formally 
gracious "Good aftemoon, Herr Geheimrat," for all the 
World as though she had been talking that way the 
whole time. The Countess (her lady-in-waiting was the 
Countess Irmgard von Disthal, an ample slow lady, the 
unmarried daughter of a noble house, about fifty at this 
time, and luckily — or unluckily — for Priscilla, a great 
lover of much food and its resultant deep slumbers) 
would bow in her tum in as stately a manner as her 
bulk permitted, and with a frigidity so pronounced that 
in anyone less skilled in shades of deportment it would 
have resembled with a Singular completeness a snifF of 
scom. Her frigidity was perfectly justified. Was she 
not a hochgeboren, a member of an ancient house, of 
luminous pedigree as far back as one could possibly 
see? And was he not the son of an obscure West- 
phalian farmer, a person who in his youth had sat bare- 
foot watching pigs? It is true he had leaming, and 
culture, and a big head with plenty of brains in it, and 
the Countess Disthal had a small head, hardly any 
brains, no soul to speak of, and no education. This, I 
say, is true; but it is also neither here nor there. The 
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Coimtess was the Countess, and Fritzing was a nobody, 
and the condescension she showed him was far more 
grand ducal than anything in that way that Priscilla 
could or ever did produce. 

Fritzing, unusually gifled, and enterprising from the 
first — which explains the gulf between pig-watching and 
Hofbibliothekar — had spent ten years in Paris and twenty 
in England in various capacities, but always dimbing 
higher in the world of intellect, and had come during 
this dimbing to speak English quite as well as most 
Englishmen, if in a statelier, Johnsonian manner. At 
fifty he began his career in Kunitz, and being a lover 
of children took over the English education of the three 
princesses; and now that they had long since leamed 
all they cared to know, and in Prisdlla's case all of 
grammar at least that he had to teadi, he invented a 
talent for drawing in Prisdlla, who could not draw a 
straight line, much less a curved one, so that she shotüd 
still be able to come to the library as often as she 
chose on the pretext of taking a drawing-lesson. The 
Grand Duke's idea about his daughters was that they 
should know a little of everything and nothing too well ; 
and if Priscilla had said she wanted to study Shake- 
speare with the librarian he would have angrily for- 
bidden it Had she not had ten years for studying 
Shakespeare? To go on longer than that would mean 
that she was eager, and the Grand Duke loathed an 
eager woman. 

But he had nothing to say against a little drawing; 
and« it was during the drawing-lessons of the summer 
Prisdlla was twenty-one that the Countess Disthal slept 
so peacefuUy. The summer was hot, and the vast room 
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cool and quiet The time was three o'clock — imme- 
diately, that is, after luncheon. Through the narrow 
open Windows sweet airs and scents came in from the 
bright world outside. Sometimes a bee would wander 
up from the fruit-gardens below, and lazily drone round 
shady comers. Sometimes a flock of pigeons rose swiftly 
in front of the Windows, with a flash of shining wings. 
Every quarter of an hour the cathedral clock down in 
the town sent up its slow chime. Voices of people 
boating on the river floated up too, softened to melodious- 
ness. Down at the foot of Üie hill the red roofs of the 
town glistened in the sun. Beyond them lay the swelter- 
ing comfields. Beyond them forests and villages. Beyond 
them a blue line of hüls. Beyond them, said Priscilla 
to herseif, freedom. She sat in her white dress at a 
table in one of the deep Windows, her head on its long 
slender neck, where the little rings of red-gold hair 
curled so prettily, bent over the drawing-board, her voice 
murmuring ceaselessly, for time was short and she had 
a great many things to say. At her side sat Fritzing, 
listening and answering. Far away in the coolest, 
shadiest comer of the room slumbered the Countess. 
She was lulled by the murmured talk as sweetly as by 
the drone of the bee. 

"Your Grand Ducal Highness receives many criti- 
cisms and much advice on the subject of drawing from 
the Herr Geheimrat?" she said one day, after a lesson 
during which she had been drowsily aware of much 
talk. 

"The Herr Geheimrat is most conscientious, " said 
Priscilla in the stately, it-has-nothing-to-do-with-you sort 
of tone she found most effectual with the Countess; 
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but she added a request under her breath that the 
Hebe Gott might forgive her, for she knew she had told 
a fib. 

Indeed, the last thing that Fritzing was at this con- 
vulsed period of his Hfe was what his master would 
have called consdentious. Was he not encouraging the 
strängest, wickedest, wildest ideas in the Princess? 
Strange and wicked and wild that is from the grand 
ducal point of view, for to Priscilla they seemed all 
sweetness and light Fritzing had a perfect horror of 
the Grand Duke. He was everything that Fritzing, lean 
man of leaming, most detested. The pleasantest fashion 
of describing the Grand Duke will be simply to say that 

\ he was in all things, both of mind and body, the exact 
opposite of Fritzing. Fritzing was a man who spent his 

^ time ignoring his body and digging away at his mind. 
You know the bony aspect of such men. Hardly ever 

^ is there much flesh on them; and though they are often 
ugly enough, their spirit blazes at you out of wonderful 
eyes. I call him old Fritzing, for he was sixty. To me 
he seemed old; to Priscilla at twenty he seemed coeval 
with pyramids and kindred hoarinesses; while to all 
those persons who were sixty-one he did not seem old 

k at all. Only two things could have kept this restless 
soul chained to the Service of the Grand Duke, and 

► those two things were the unique Hbrary and Priscilla. 
For the rest, his Hfe at Kunitz revolted him. He loathed 
the etiquette and the fuss and the intrigues of the Castle. 

) He loathed each separate lady-in-waiting, and every one 
of the male officials. He loathed the vulgär abundance 

► and inordinate length and frequency of the meals, when 
down in the town he knew there were people a-hungered. 
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He loathed the lacqueys with a qmte peculiar loatfaing, 
scowling at them ftotn vaider angiy eyebrows as he 
passed from his apartment to the library; yet sadi is 
the power of an independent and scornüd spirit that 
though they had heard all about Westphalia and the 
plg-days never once had they, who made insolence their 
study, dared be rüde to him. 

Prisdlla wanted to mn away. This, I bdieve, is 
considered an awftil thing to do evea if you are only a 
housemaid or somebody's ¥nfe. If it were not con- 
sidered awful, placed by the world high up on its list of 
Utter Unforgivablenesses, there is, I suppose, not a 
woman who would not at some time or other have run. 
She might come back, but she would surely have gone. 
So bad is it held to be that even a housemaid who 
runs is unfailingly pursued by maledictions more or less 
deiinite according to the education of those she has run 
from ; and a wife who runs is pursued by social min, it 
being taken for granted that she did not run alone. I 
know at least two wives who did run alone. Far from 
wanting yet another bürden added to them by adding 
to their lives yet another man, they were anxiously en- 
deavouring to get as far as might be from the man they 
had got already. The world, foul hag with the down- 
cast eyes and lascivious lips, could not believe it possible, 
and was quick to draw its dark mantle of disgrace over 
their shrinking heads. One of them, unable to bear 
this, asked her husband's pardon. She was a weak 
spirit, and now lives prostrate days, crushed beneath the 
unchanging horror of a husband's free forgiveness. The 
other took a cottage and laughed at the world. Was 

not happy at last, and happy in the right way? I 
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go to See her sometimes, and we eat the cabbages she 
has grown herseif. Strange how the disillusioned find 
their peace in cabbages. 

Priscilla, then, wanted to run away. What is awful 
in a housemaid and in anybody's wife became in her 
case stupendous. The spirit that could resolve it, decide 
to do it without being dragged to it by such things as 
love or passion, calmly looking the risks and losses in 
the face, and daring everything to free itself, was, it 
must be conceded, at least worthy of respect. Fritzing 
thought it worthy of adoration; the divinest spirit that 
had ever bumed within a woman. He did not say so. 
On the contrary, he was frightened, and tried angrily, 
passionately, to dissuade. Yet he knew that if she 
wavered he would never forgive her; she would drop at 
once from her high estate into those depths in his 
opinion where the duU average of both sexes sprawled 
for ever in indiscriminate heaps. Priscilla never dreamed 
of wavering. She, most poetic of princesses, made ap- 
parently of ivory and amber, outwardly so cool and 
serene and gentle, was inwardly on fire. The fire, I 
should add, bumt with a very white flame. Nothing in 
the shape of a young man had ever had the stoking of 
it It was that whitest of fiames that leaps highest at 
the thought of abstractions — freedom, beauty of hfe, 
simplidty, and the rest This, I would remark, is a 
most rare hght to find buming in a woman's breast 
What she was, however, Fritzing had made her. True 
the material had been extraordinarily good, and for ten 
years he had done as he liked with it Beginning with 
the simpler poems of Wordsworth — he detested them, 
but they were better than soiling her soul with Long- 
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fellow and Mrs. Hemans — those lessons in English litera- 
ture, meant by the authorities to be as innocuous to her 
as to her sisters, had opened her eyes in a way nothing 
eise could have done to the width of the world and the 
littleness of Kunitz. With that good teacher, as eager 
to lead as she to foUow, she wandered down the splendid 
walks of culture, met there the best people of all ages, 
communed with mighty souls, heard how they talked, 
saw how they lived, and none, not one, lived and talked 
as they lived and talked at Kunitz. 

Imagine a girl influenced for ten years, ten of her 
sollest most wax-like years, by a Fritzing, taught to love 
freedom, to see the beauty of piain things, of quietness, 
of the things appertaining to the spirit, taught to see 
how ignoble it is, how intensely, hopelessly vulgär to 
spend on one's own bodily comforts more than is exactly 
necessary, taught to see a vision of happiness possible 
only to Üiose who look to their minds for their joys and 
not to their bodies; imagine how such a girl, hearing 
these things every afternoon almost of her life, would be 
likely to regard the palace momings and evenings, the 
ceremonies and publicity, all those hours spent as though 
she were a celebrated picture, forced everlastingly to 
stand in an attitude considered appropriate and smile 
while she was being looked at 

"No one," she said one day to Fritzing, "who hasn't 
himself been a princess can have the least idea of what 
it is like." 

"Ma'am, it would be more correct to say herseif in 
place of himself." 

«Well, they can%" said Priscilla. 

"Ma'am, to begin a sentence with the singular and 
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continue it with the plural is an infraction of all known 
rules." 

"But the sentiments, Fritzi — what do you think of the 
sentiments? " 

"Alas, ma'am, they too are an infraction of rules." 

''What is not in this place, I should like to know?'' 
sighed Priscilla, her chin on her hand, her eyes on that 
distant line of hüls beyond which, she told herseif, lay 
freedom. 

She had long ago left off saying it only to herseif. 
I think she must have been about eighteen when she 
took to saying it aloud to Fritzing. At first, before he 
realised to what extent she was sick for freedom, he had 
painted in glowing colours the delights that lay on the 
other side of the hills, or for that matter on this side of 
them if you were alone and not a princess. Especially 
had he dwelt on the glories of life in England, glories 
attainable indeed only by the obscure such as he him- 
self had been, and for ever impossible to those whom 
Fate obliges to travel in State carriages and special 
trains. Then he had come to scent danger and had 
grown wary; trying to put her off with generalities, such 
as the inability of human beings to lly from their own 
selves, and irrelevandes such as the amount of poverty 
and wretchedness to be observed in the east of London; 
refusing to discuss France, which she was always getting 
to as the first Step towards England, except in as far as 
it was a rebellious country that didn't like kings; point- 
ing out with no little temper that she had already seen 
England; and finishing by inquiring very snappily when 
her Grand Ducal Highness intended to go on with her 
drawing. 

Princess Priscilla* 2 
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Now what Priscilla had seen of England had been 
the insides of Buckingham Palace and Windsor Castle; 
of all insides surely the most august. To and from these 
she had been conveyed in closed carriages and royal 
trains, and there was so close a family likeness between 
them and Kunitz that to her extreme discomfort she 
had feit herseif completely at home. Even the presence 
of the Countess Disthal had not been wanting. She 
therefore regarded this as not seeing England at all, 
and said so. Fritzing remarked tartly that it was a way 
of seeing it most English people would envy her; and 
she was so unable to believe him that she said Non- 
sense. 

But lately her desires had taken definite shape so 
rapidly that he had come to dread the very word hill 
and turn cold at the name of England. He was being 
tom in different directions; for he was, you see, still 
trying to do what other people had decided was his 
duty, and tili a man gives up doing that he will certainly 
be tom. How great would be the temptation to pause 
here and consider the mangled State of such a man, the 
wounds and weakness he will suffer from, and how his 
soul will have to limp through life, if it were not that I 
must get on with Priscilla. 

One day, after many weeks of edging nearer to it, 
of going all round it yet never quite touching it, she 
took a deep breath and told him she had determined to 
run away. She added an order that he was to hdp 
her. With her most grand ducal air she merely in- 
formed, ordered, and forbade. What she forbade, of 
course, was the betrayal of her plans. "You may 
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cfaoose," she said, "between the Grand Duke and 
mjsd£ If yoQ tdl him» I haye dcme with you for 



Of course he diose Priscüla. 

His agomes now were yery great Those last lacera« 
tioDS of consdence were tenific. Then, after ni^ts spent 
striding, a sadden calm fdl npon him. At length he 
conld fed what he had always seen, that there could not 
be two dnties for a man, that no man can serve two 
masters, that a man's one dear dnty is to be in the 
possesaon of his soul and live the life it approves: in 
other and shorter words, instead of leading Prisdlla, 
Prisdlla was now leading him. 

She did moie than lead him; she drove him. The 
soul he had so careftilly tended and hdped to grow was 
now grown stronger than his own; for there was added 
to its natural strength the tremendous daring of absolute 
inexperience. What can be more inexperienced than a 
carefiilly guarded young princess? Prisdlla's ignorance 
of the outside world was pathetic He groaned over her 
plans — for it was she who planned and he who listened 
— and yet he loved them. She was a divine woman, 
he said to himseif; the sweetest and noblest, he was 
certain, that the world would ever see. 

Her plans were these: 

First, that having had twenty-one years of life at the 
top of the sodal ladder she was now going to get down 
and spend the next twenty-one at the bottom of it 
(Here she gave her reasons, and I will not stop to de- 
scribe Fritzing's writhings as his own past teadiings 
grinned at him through every word she said.) 
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Secondly, that the only way to get to the bottom 
being to run away from Kunitz, she was going to 
run. 

Thirdly, that the best and nicest place for living at 
the bottom would be England. (Here she explained her 
conviction that beautiful things grow quite naturally 
round the bottom of ladders that cannot easily reach the 
top; flowers of self-sacrifice and love, of temperance, 
charity, godliness — delicate things, with roots that find 
their nourishment in common soil. You could not, said 
Prisdlla, expect soil at the top of ladders, could you? 
And as she feit that she tpo had roots füll of po- 
tentialities, she must take them down to where their 
natural sustenance lay waiting.) 

Fourthly, they were to live somewhere in the country 
in England, in the humblest way. 

Fifthly, she was to be his daughter. 

"Daughter?" cried Fritzing, bounding in his chair. 
"Your Grand Ducal Highness förgets I have friends in 
England, every one of whom is awar^ that I never had a 
wife.'* 

"Niece, then," said Priscilla. 

He gazed at her in silence, trying to imagine her his 
niece. He had two sisters, and they had stopped ex- 
actly at the point they were at when they helped him 
barefoot, to watch Westphalian pigs. I do not mean 
that they had not ultimately left the little farm, gone 
into stockings, and married. It is their minds' I am 
thinking of , and these had never budged. THey were 
like their father, a doomed dullard; while Fritzing's 
mother, whom he resembled, had been a rather extra- 
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ordinary woman in a rough and barbarous way. He 
found himsdf wholly unable to imagine either of bis 
sisters the mother of this exquisite young lady. 

These, • then, baldly, were Priscilla's plans. The 
carrying of them out was left, she informed him, al- 
together to Fritzing. After having spent several anxious 
daySy she told bim, considering wbether she ought to 
dye her bair black in order to escape recognition, or 
stay her own colour but disguise herseif as a man and 
buy a golden beard, she had dedded that these were 
questions Fritzing would settle better than she could. 
"I'd dye my bair at once," she said, "but what about 
my wretched eyelashes? Can one dye eyelashes?" 

Fritzing thought not, and anyhow was deddedly of 
opinion that her eyelashes should not be tampered with; 
I think I have said that they were very lovely. He also 
entirdy discouraged the idea of dressing as a man. 
"Your Grand Ducal Highness would only look like an 
extremdy conspicuous boy," he assured her. 

**I could wear a beard," said Prisdlla, 

But Fritzing was absolutely opposed to the beard. 

As for the money part, she never thought of iL 
Money was a thing she never did think about It also, 
then, was to be Fritzing's business. Possibly things 
might have gone on mudi longer as they were, with a 
great deal of planning and talking, and no doing, if an 
exceedingly desirable prince had not signiüed bis in- 
tention of marrying Prisdlla. This had been done be- 
fore by quite a number of princes. They had, that is, 
not signified» but implored. On thdr knees would they 
have implored if their knees could have helped them. 
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They were however all poor, and Priscilla and her sisters 
were rieh; and how foolish, said the Grand Duke, to 
marry poor men unless you are poor yourself. The 
Grand Duke, therefore, took these young men aside and 
crushed them, while Priscilla, indifferent, went on with 
her drawing. But now came this one who was so 
eminently desirable that he had no need to do more 
than merely signify. There had been much trouble and 
a great deal of delay in finding him a wife, for he had 
insisted on having a princess who should be both pretty 
and not his cousin. Europe did not seem to contain 
such a thing. Everybody was his cousin, except two or 
three young women whom he was rüde enough to call 
ugly. The Kunitz princesses had been considered in 
their tum and set aside, for they too were cousins; and 
it seemed as if one of the most splendid thrones in 
Europe would either have to go queenless or be sat 
upon by somebody piain, when fate brought the Prince 
to a great public ceremony in Kunitz, and he saw 
Priscilla and feil so violently in love with her that if she 
had been fifty times his cousin he would still have 
married her. 

That same evening he signified his Intention to the 
ddighted Grand Duke, who immediately feil to an ir- 
relevant praising of God. 

"Bosh," said the Prince, in the nearest equivalent 
his mother-tongue provided. 

This was very bad. Not, I mean, that the Prince 
should have said Bosh, for he was so great that there 
was not a Grand Duke in Europe to whom he might 
not have said it if he wanted to; but that Priscilla 
should have been in imminent danger of marriage* 
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Among Fritzing's many preachings there had been one, 
oflen repeated in the strengest possible language, that of 
all existing contemptibilities the very most contemptible 
was for a woman to marry anyone she did not love; and 
the peroration, also extremely forcible, had been an an- 
nouncement that the prince did not exist who was fit to 
tie her shoestrings. This Priscilla took to be an ex- 
aggeration, for she had no very great notion of her 
shoestrings; but she did agree with the rest The subject 
however was an indifferent one, her father never yet 
having asked her to marry anybody; and so long as he 
did not do so she need not, she thought, waste time 
thinking about it Now the peril was upon her, suddenly, 
most unexpectedly, very menadngly. She knew there 
was no hope from the moment she saw her father's face 
quite distorted by delight. He took her band and kissed 
it To him she was already a queen. As usual she 
gave him the impression of behaving exactly as he could 
have wished. She certainly said very Uttle, for she had 
long ago leamed the art of being silent; but her very 
silences were somehow exquisite, and the Grand Duke 
thought her perfect She gave him to understand almost 
without words that it was a great surprise, an immense 
honour, a huge compliment, but so sudden that she 
would be grateful to both himself and the Prince if 
nothing more need be said about it for a week or two 
— nothing, at least, tili formal negotiations had been 
opened. "I saw him yesterday for the first time," she 
pleaded, "so naturally I am rather overwhelmed." 

Privately she had thought his eyes, which he had 
never taken off her, kind and pleasant; and if she had 
known of his having said Bosh who knows but that he 
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might have had a chance? As it was, the moment she 
was alone she sent flying for Fritzing. "What," she said, 
"do you say to my marrying this man?" 

"If you do, ma'am," said Fritzing, and his face 
seemed one blaze of white conviction, "you will un- 
doubtedly be eternally lost." 
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They fled on bicycles in the dusk. The goddess 
Good Luck, who seems to have a predilection for sinners, 
helped them in a hundred ways. Without her they 
would certainly not have got far, for both were very 
Ignorant of the art of running away. Once flight was 
decided on Fritzing planned elaborately and feverishly, 
got things thought out and arranged as well as he, poor 
harassed man, possibly could. But what in this law- 
bound World can sinners do without the help of Luck? 
She, amused and smiling dame, walked into the Castle 
and smote the Countess Disthal with influenza, crushing 
her down helpless into her bed, and holding her there 
for days by the throat While one band was doing 
this, with the other she gaily swept the Grand Duke 
into East Prussia, a ternfic distance, whither, all unaware 
of how he was being triHed with, he thought he was 
being swept by an irresistible desire to go, before the 
business of Priscilla*s public betrothal should begin, and 
shoot the roebucks of a friend. 

The Countess was thrust into her bed at noon of a 
Monday in October. At three the Grand Duke started 
for East Prussia, incognito in a motor — you know the 
difficulty news has in reaching persons in motors. At 
four one of Priscilla's maids, an obscure damsel who 
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had been at the mercy of the others and was chosen 
because she hated them, tripped out of the Castle with 
shining eyes and pockets heavy with bribes, and caused 
herseif to be whisked away by the aftemoon express to 
Cologne. At six, just as the Castle guard was being 
relieved, two persons led their bicycles through the arch- 
way and down across the bridge. It was dark, and 
nobody recognised them. Fritzing was got up sportingly, 
almost waggishly — Heaven knows his soul was not feel- 
ing waggish — as differently as possible from his usual 
sober dothes. Somehow he reminded Prisdlla of a 
drcus, and she found it extremely hard not to laugh. 
On his head he had a cap with ear-pieces that hid his 
grey hair; round his neck a gaudy handkerchief mufHed 
well about his face; immense goggles cloaked the 
familiär overhanging eyebrows and deep-set eyes, goggles 
curiously at variance with the dapper briskness of his 
gaitered legs. The Princess was in ordinary blue serge, 
Short and rather shabby, it having been subjected for 
hours daily during the past week to rough treatment by 
the maid now travelling to Cologne. As for her face 
and hair, they were completdy hidden in the swathings 
of a motor-veiL 

The sentinds stared rather as these two figures 
pushed their bicydes through the gates, and undoubtedly 
did for some time afterwards wonder who they could 
have been. The same thing happenqd down bdow on 
the bridge; but once over that and in the town all they 
had to do was to ride straight ahead. They were going 
to bicycle fifteen miles to Rühl, a small town with a 
railway Station on the main line between Kunitz and 
Cologne. Express trains do not stop at Kühl, but there 
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was a slow train at eight which would get them to 
Gerstein, the capital of the next duchy, by midnight 
Here they would change into the Cologne express; here 
they would join the bribed maid; here luggage had been 
sent by Fritzing, — a neat bag for himself, and a neat 
box for his niece. The neat box was filled with neat 
garments suggested to him by the young lady in the 
Shop in Gerstein where he had been two days before to 
buy them. She told him of many other articles which, 
she said, no lady's wardrobe could be considered com- 
plete without; and the distracted man, fearing the whole 
shop would presently be put into tninks and sent to the 
Station to meet them, had ended by flinging down two 
notes for a hundred marks each and bidding her keep 
strictly within that limit. The young lady became very 
scomful. She told him that she had never heard of 
anyone being clothed from head to foot inside and out, 
even to brushes, soap, and an umbrella, for two hundred 
marks. Fritzing, in dread of conspicuous masses of 
luggage, yet staggered by the girPs conviction, puUed out 
a third hundred-mark note, but added words in his ex- 
tremity of so strong and final a nature, that she, quail- 
ing, did keep within this limit, and the box was packed. 
Thus Prisdlla's outiit cost almost exactly fifteen pounds. 
It will readily be imagined that it was neat 

Painfully the two fugitives rode through the cobbled 
streets of Kunitz. Priscilla was very shaky on a bicycle, 
and so was Fritzing. Some years before this, when it 
had been the fashion, she had bicycled every day in the 
grand ducal park on the other side of the town. Then, 
tired of it, she had given it up; and now for the last 
week or two, ever since Fritzing had told her that if 
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they fled it would have to be on bicydes, she had 
pretended a renewed passion for it, riding every day 
round and round a circle of which the chilled and 
astonished Countess Disthal, whose duty it was to stand 
and watch, had been the disgusted central point. But 
the cobbles öf Kunitz are very difFerent from those 
smooth places in the park. AU who biqrcle round 
Kunitz know them as trying to the most skilful. Natur- 
ally, then, the fugitives advanced very slowly, Fritzing's 
heart in his mouth each time they passed a brightly-lit 
Shop or a person who looked at them. Conceive how 
nearly this poor heart must have jumped right out of 
his mouth, leaving him dead, when a policeman who 
had been watching them strode suddenly into the 
middle of the street, put up his band, and said, 
"Halt." 

Fritzing, unstrung man, received a shock so awful 
that he obeyed by falling off. Priscilla, whoUy unused 
to being told to halt and absorbed by the difficulties of 
the way, did not grasp that the order was meant for her 
and rode painfuUy on. Seeing this, the policeman very 
gallantly removed her from her bicyde by putting his 
arms round her and lifting her ofF. He set her quite 
gently on her feet, and was altogether a charming police- 
man, as unlike those grim and ghastly eyes of the law 
that glare up and down the streets of, say, Berlin, as it 
is possible to imagine. 

But Priscilla was perfectly molten with rage, insulted 
as she had never been in her life. "How dare you — 
how dare you," she stammered, suffocating; and for- 
getting everything but an overwhelming desire to box 
the giant's ears, she had actually raised her hand to do 
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it, which would of course have been the ruin of her plan 
and the end of my tale, when Fritzing, recovering his 
presence of mind, cried out in tones of unmistakable 
agony^ "Niece, be calm." 

She calmed at once to a calm of frozen horror. 

"Now, sir," Said Fritzing, assuming an air of brisk 
bravery and guiltlessness, "what can we do for you?" 

"Light your lamps," said the policeman, laconically. 

They did; or rather Fritzing did, while Priscilla stood 
passive. 

"I too have a niece," said the policeman, watching 
Fritzing at work; "but I light no lamps for her. One 
should not wait on one's niece. One's niece should wait 
on one." 

Fritzing did not answer. He finished lighting the 
lamps, and then held Priscilla's bicycle and started her. 

"I never did that for my niece," said the police- 
man. 

^'Confound your niece, sir," was on the tip of Fritz- 
ing's tongue; but he gulped it down, and remarking in- 
stead as pleasantly as'he could that being an uncle did 
not necessarily prevent your being a gentleman, picked 
up his bicycle and foUowed Priscilla. 

The policeman shook his head as they disappeared 
round the cornen "One does not light lamps for one's 
niece," he repeated to himself. "It's against nature. 
Consequently, though the peppery Fräulein may well 
be somebody's niece, she is not his." 

"Oh," murmured Priscilla, after they had ridden 
some way without speaking, "I'm deteriorating already. 
For the first time in my life IVe wanted to box people's 
ears," 
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''The provocation was great, ma'am/' said Fritzing, 
himself shattered by the spectacle of his Princess being 
lifted about by a policeman. 

"Do you think " Prisdlla hesitated, and looked 

at him. Her bicyde immediately hesitated too, and, 
swerving across the road, taught her it would have no- 
thing looked at except its handles. "Do you think," 
she went on, afler she had got herseif straight again, 
"that the way I'm going to live now will make me want 
to do it often?" 

"Heaven forbid, ma'am. You are now going to live 
a most noble life — the only fitting life for the thought- 
fiil and the eamest It will be, once you are settled, 
far more sheltered from contact with that which stirs 
ignoble impulses than anything your Grand Ducal High- 
ness has hitherto known.'^ 

"If you mean policemen by things that stir ignoble 
impulses," said Priscilla, "I was sheltered enough from 
them before. Why, I never spoke to one. Much less" 
— she shuddered — "much less ever touched one," 

"Ma'am, you do not repent?" 

"Heavens, no," said Priscdlla, pressing onward. 

Outside Ruhl, about a hundred yards before its 
houses begin, there is a pond by the wayside. Into 
this, after waiting a moment peering up and down the 
dark road to see whether anybody was looking, Fritzing 
hurled the bicycles. He knew the pond was deep, for 
he had studied it the day he bought Priscilla*s outfit; 
and the two bicycles one after the other were hurled 
remorselessly into the middle of it, disappearing each in 
its tum with a tremendous spksh and gurgle. Then 
they walked on quickly towards the railway-station, in- 
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finitely relieved to be on their own feet again, and 
between them, all unsuspected, walked the radiant One 
with the smiling eyes, she who was half-minded to see 
this game through, giving the players just so many frights 
as would keep her amused, the fickle, laughing goddess 
Good Luck. 

They caught the train neatly at Rühl. They only 
had to wait about the Station for ten minutes before it 
came in. Hardly anyone was there, and nobody took 
the least notice of them. Fritzing, after a careful look 
round to see if it contained people he knew, put the 
Princess into a second-class carriage labelled Frauen, 
and then respectfully withdrew to another part of the 
train. He had dedded that second-class was safest. 
People in that country nearly always travel second-class, 
especially women, — at all times in such matters more 
economical than men; and a woman by herseif in a 
first-dass carriage would have been an object of sur- 
mise and curiosity at every Station. Therefore Prisdlla 
was put into the carriage labelled Frauen, and found 
herself for the first time in her Hfe alone with what 
she had hitherto only heard alluded to vagudy as the 
public 

She sat down in a comer with an odd feeling of 
surprise at being included in the category Frauen, and, 
giving a swift timid glance through her veil at the 
public confronting her, was relieved to find it consisted 
only of a comfortable mother and her child. 

I know not why the adjective comfortable should so 
invariably be descriptive of mothers in Germany. In 
England and France, though you may be a mother, 
you yet, I believe, may be so wiUiout being comfortable. 
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In Germany, somehow, you can't Perhaps it is the 
climate; perhaps it is the food; perhaps it is simply 
want of soul, or that your soul does not bum with a 
fire suffidently consuming. Anyhow it is so. This 
mother had all the good-nature that goes with amplitude. 
Being engaged in feeding her child with belegte Brödchen 
— that immensely satisfying form of sandwich — she at 
once offered Priscilla one. 

'^No thank you/' said Priscilla, shrinking into her 
Corner. 

"Do take one, Fräulein," said the mother, per- 
suasively. 

"No thank you," said Priscilla, shrinking. 

"On a journey it passes the time. Even if one is 
not hungry, thank God one can always eat. Do take one." 

"No Üiank you," said Priscilla. 

" Why does she wear that black thing over her face? " 
inquired the child. "Is she a witch?" 

"Silence, silence, little worthless one," cried the 
mother, delightedly stroking his face with half a Brödchen, 
"You see he is clever, Fräulein. He resembles his dear 
father as one ^^^ does another." 

"Does he?" said Priscilla, immediately conceiving a 
prejudice against the father. 

"Why don't she take that black thing off?" said 
the child. 

"Hush, hush, small impudence. The Fräulein will 
take it off in a minute. The Fräulein has only just got in." 

"Mutti, is she a witch? Mutti, Mutti, is she a witch, 
Mutti?" 

The child, his eyes fixed anxiously on Priscilla's 
swathed head, began to whimper. 
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5: **That child should be in bed," said Priscilla, with 

% 2l severity bom of her anxiety lest, to calm him, humanity 

: should force her to put up her veil. "Persons who are 

l as intelligent as that should never be in trains at night. 

tBJ Their brains cannot bear it Would he not be happier 

\it if he lay down and went to sleep?" 

e: "Yes, yes; that is what I have been telling him ever 

since we left Kunitz" — PriscUla shivered — "but he will 

i not go. Dost thou hear what Fräulein says, Hans- 
Joachim?" 

f "Why don't she take that black thing ofi?" whim- 

pered the child. 

But how could the poor Princess, however anxious 
to be Idnd, take off her veil and show her well-known 

/ face to this probable inhabitant of Kunitz? 

"Do take it off, Fräulein," begged the mother, 
seeing she made no preparations to do so. "When he 
gets ideas into his head there is never peace tili he 

i has what he wants. He does remind me so much of 
his father." 

"Did you ever," said Priscilla, temporising, "try him 
with a little — just a little slap? Only a little one," she 
added hastily, for the mother looked at her oddly, "only 
as a sort of counter-irritant And it needn't be really 

hard, you know " 

*'Ach, she's a witch — ^Mutti, she's a witch ! " shrieked 
the child, fiinging his face, butter and all, at these por- 
tentous words, into his mother's lap. 

"There, there, poor tiny one," soothed the mother, 
with an indignant side-glance at Priscilla. "Poor tiny 
man, no one shall slap thee. The Fräulein does not 
allude to thee, little son. The Fräulein is thinking of 

Princeu Priscilla, 3 
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bad children such as the sons of Schultz and thy cousin 
Meyer. Fräulein, if you do not remove your veil I fear 
he will have convulsions." 

"Oh/' Said the unhappy Priscilla, getting as fax into 
her Corner as she could, "Pm so sorry — but I — but I 
really can't" 

"She's a witch, Mutti!'' roared the child, "I teil it 
to thee again — tberefore is she so black, and must not 
show her face!" 

"Hush, hush, shut thy little eyes," soothed the 
mother, putting her band over them. To Prisdlla she 
Said, with an obvious dawning of distrust, "But Fräulein, 
what reason can you have for hiding yourself?" 

"Hiding m)rself?" echoed Priscilla, now very un- 
happy indeed, "Pm not hiding myself. I've got — Pve 
got — Pm afraid I've got a — an affection of the skin. 
That's why I wear a veil." 

"Ach, poor Fräulein," said the mother, brightening 
at once into lively interest "Hans- Joachim, sleep," she 
added sharply to her son, who tried to raise his head 
to interrupt with fresh doubts a conversation grown thrill- 
ing. "That is indeed a misfortune. It is a rash?" 

"Oh, it's dreadful," said Prisdlla, faintly. 

"Ach, poor Fräulein. When one is married, rashes 
no longer matter. One's husband has to love one in 
spite of rashes. But for a Fräulein every spot is of 
importance. There is a young lady of my acquaintance 
whose life-happiness was shipwrecked only by spots. 
She came out in them at the wrong moment" 

"Did she?" murmured Priscilla. 

"You are going to a doctor?" 

"Yes — that is, no — Pve been." 
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"Ah, you have been tx) Kunitz to Dr. Kraus?*' 

"Y— es. Pve been there." 

"What does he say?" 

"That I must always wear a veil." 

"Because it looks so bad?" 

"I suppose so." 

There was a silence. Priscilla lay back in her comer 
exhausted, and shut her eyes. The mother stared 
fixedly at her, one band mechanically stroking Hans- 
Joachim, the other holding him down. 

"When I was a girl," said the mother, so suddenly 
that Prisdlla started, "I had a good deal of trouble 
with my skin. Therefore my experience on the subject is 
great Show me your face, Fräulein — I might be able 
to teil you what to do to eure it" 

"Oh, on no account — on no account whatever," 
cried Prisdlla, sitting up very straight and speaking with 
extraordinary emphasis. "I couldn't think of it — I 
really positively couldn't" 

"But my dear Fräulein, why mind a woman 
seeing it?" 

"But what do you want to see it for?" 

"I wish tö help you." 

"I don't want to be helped. TU show it to nobody 
— to nobody at all. It's much too — too dreadful." 

"Well, well, do not be agitated. Girls, I know, are 
vain. If anyone can help you it will be Dr. Kraus. 
He is an cxcellent physician, is he not?" 

"Yes," said Prisdlla, dropping back into her comer. 

"The Grand Duke is a great admirer of his. He 
is going to ennoble him." 

"Really?" 

3* 
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"They say — no doubt it is gossip, but still, you 
know, he is a very handsome man — that the Countess von 
Disthal will marry him." 

"Graciousl" cried Priscilla, startled, "what, whether 
he wants to or not?" 

"No doubt he will want to. It would be a brilliant 
match for him." 

"But she's at least a hundred. Why, she looks like 
his mother. And he is a person of no birth at all." 

"Birth? He is of course not noble yet, but his 
family is excellent And since it is not possible to have 
as many ailments as she has and still be alive, some at 
least must be feigned. Why, then, shoüld she feign if 
it is not in order to see the doctor? They were saying 
in Kunitz that she sent for him this very day." 

"Yes, she did. But she's really ill this time. I'm 
afraid the poor thing caught cold watching — dear me, 
only see how sweetly your little boy sleeps. You should 
make Levallier paint him in that position." 

"Ah, he looks truly lovely, does he not? Exactly 
thus does his dear father look when asleep. Sometimes 
I cannot sleep myself for joy over the splendid picture. 
What is the matter with the Countess Disthal? Did 
Dr. Kraus teil you?" 

"No, no. I — I heard something-^a rumour." 

"Ah, something feigned again, no doubt Well, it 
will be a great match for him. You know she is lady- 
in-waiting to the Princess Priscilla, the ohe who. is so 
populär and has such red hair? The Countess has an 
easy life. The other two Princesses have given their 
ladies a world of trouble, but Priscilla — oh, she is a 
model. Kunitz is indeed proud of her. They say in 
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all things she is exactly what a Princess should be, and 
may be trasted never to say or do anything not entirdy 
fitting her Station. You have seen her? She often 
drives through the town, and then the people all run 
and look as pleased as if it were a holiday. We in 
Gerstein are quite jealous. Our duchy has no such 
princess to show. Do you think she is so beautiful? I 
have often seen her, and I do not think she is. People 
exaggerate everything so about a princess. My husband 
does not admire her at all. He says it is not what he 
calls classic Her hair, for instance — but that one 
might get. over. And people who are really beautiful 
always have dark eyelashes. Then her nose — my hus- 
band often laughs, and says her nose " 

"Oh," Said Priscilla, faintly, "Fve got a dreadftil 
headache. I think I'll try to sleep a little if you would 
not mind not talking." 

"Yes, that hot thing round your face must be very 
trying. Now if you were not so vain — what does a 
rash matter when only women are present? Well, well, 
I will not tease you. Do you know many of the 
Kunitzers? Do you know the Levisohns well?" 

"Oh," sighed Priscilla, laying her distracted head 
against the cushions and shutting her eyes, "who are 
they?" 

"Who are they? Who are the Levisohns? But 
dearest Fräulein if you know Kunitz you must know the 
Levisohns. Why, the Levisohns «r^ Kunitz. They are 
more important far than the Grand Duke. They lend 
to it, and they lead it You must know their magni- 
ficent shop at the comer of the Heiligengeiststrasse? 
Perhaps," she added, with a glance at the Princess's 
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shabby serge gown, "you have not met them socially, 
but you must know the magnificent shop. We visit" 

"Do you? " Said Priscilla wearily, as the mother paused. 

'/And you know her story, of course?" 

"Oh, oh," sighed Priscilla, turning her head from 
side to side on the cushions, vainly seeking peace. 

"It is hardly a story for the ears of Fräuleins." 

«Please don't teil it, then." 

"No, I will not. It is not for Fräuleins. But one 
still sees she must have been a handsome woman. And 
he, Levisohn, was clever enough to see his way to Court 
favour. The Grand Duke " 

"I don't think I care to hear about the Levisohns," 
Said Priscilla, sitting up suddenly and speaking with 
great distinctness. "Gossip is a thing I detest None 
shall be talked in my presence." 

"Hoity-toity," said the astonished mother; and it 
will easily be believed that no one had ever said hoity- 
toity to Priscilla before. 

She tumed scarlet under her veil. For a moment 
she sat with fiashing eyes, and the hand lying in her 
lap twitched convulsively. Is it possible she was think- 
ing of giving the comfortable mother that admonition 
which the policeman had so narrowly escaped? I know 
not what would have happened if the merry goddess, 
seeing things rushing to this dreadfiil climax, had not 
stopped the train in the nick of time at a wayside 
Station and caused a breathless lady, pushing parcels 
before her, to clamber in. The mother's surprised stare 
was of necessity diverted to the new-comer. A parcd 
thrust into Priscilla's hands brought her back of neces- 
sity to her senses. 
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** Danke, Danke," cried the breathless lady, though 
no hdp had been offered; and hoisting herseif in she 
wished both her fellow-passengers a boisterous good 
evening. The lady, evidently an able person, arranged 
her parcds swifüy and neatly in the racks, puUed up 
the Windows, slammed the Ventilators, stripped off her 
cloak, flung back her veil, and sitting down with a sigh 
of vast depth and length stared steadily for five minutes 
without wavering at the other two. At the end of that 
time she and the mother b^an, as with a common im- 
pulse, to talk. And at the end of five minutes more 
they had told each other where they were going, where 
they had been, what their husbands were, the nmnber, 
age, and girth of their children, and all the adjectives 
that might most oxiveniently be used to describe their 
servants. The adjectives, very lurid ones, took some 
time. Priscilla shut her eyes while they were going on, 
thankfiil to be left quiet, feeling unstning to the last 
d^ree; and she gradually dropped into an uneasy doze 
whose Chief featore was the distressful repetidon, like 
hammer-strokes on her brain, of the words, "You're 
deteriorating — deteriorating — deteriorating." 

"Lieher Gott,** she whispered at last, folding her 
hands in her lap, ''don*t let me deteriorate too mach. 
Please keep me from wanting to box people's ears. 
Lieber Gott, it's so barbarous of me. I never used to 
want to. Please stop me wanting to now." 

And after that she dropped off quite, into a placid 
little slumber. 
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III. 



They crossed from Calais in the turbine. Their 
quiekest route would have been Cologne-Ostend-Dover, 
and every moment being infinitely valuable Fritzing 
wanted to go that way, but Priscilla was determined to 
try whether turbines are really as steady as she had 
heard they were. The turbine was so steady that no 
one could have told it was doing anything but being 
quiescent on solid earth; but that was because, as 
Fritzing explained, there was a dead calm, and in dead 
calms — briefly, he explained the conduct of boats in 
dead calms with much patience, and Priscilla remarked 
when he had done that they might then, after all, have 
crossed by Ostend. 

"We might, ma'am, and we would be in London 
now if we had," said Fritzing. 

They had, indeed, lost several hours and some 
money coming by Calais, and Fritzing had lost his 
temper as well. 

Fritzing, you remember, was sixty, and had not 
closed his eyes all night. He had not, so far as that 
goes, closed his eyes for nights without number; and 
what his souI had gone through during those nights was 
more than any soul no longer in its first youth should 
be called upon to bear. In the train between Cologne 
and Calais he had even, writhing in his seat, cursed 
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every single one of bis long-cherished ideals, called them 
fools, shaken his fist at them; a dreadful State of mind 
to get to. He did not reveal anything of this to his 
dear Princess, and talking to her on the turbine wore 
the dear brow of the philosopher; but he did fed that 
he was a mudi-tried man, and he behaved to the maid 
Annalise exactly in the way mudi-tried men do behave 
when they have found someone they think defenceless. 
Unfortunately Annalise was only apparently defencdess. 
Fiitzing would have known it if he had been more used 
to running away. He did, in his calmer moments, dimly 
opine it The piain fact was that Annalise hdd both 
him and Prisdlla in the hoUow of her hand. 

At this point she had not realised it She still was 
awestnick by her promotion, and looked so small and 
bladc and uncertain among her new surroundings on the 
turbine that if not dever of him it was at least natural 
that he should address her in a manner familiär to those 
who have had to do with men when they are being tried. 
He behaved, that is, to Annalise, as he had behaved to 
his ideals in the night; he shook his fist at her, and 
called her fool. It was because she had broken the 
Princess's umbrdla. This was the new lunbrdla bought 
by him with so much trouble in Gerstein two days be- 
fore, and therefore presumably of a suffident toughness 
to stand any reasonable treatment for a time. There 
was a mist and a drizzle at Calais, and Prisdlla, refusing 
to go under shdter, had sent Fritzing to fetdi her um- 
brdla, and when he demanded it of Annalise, she offered 
it him in two pieces. This alone was enough to upset 
a wise man, because wise men are easily upset; but 
Annalise dedared besides that the umbrella had broken 
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itself. It probably had. What may not one expect of 
anything so cheap? Fritzing, however, was maddened 
by this explanation, and wasted quite a long time point- 
ing out to her in passionate language that it was an 
inanimate object, and that inanimate objects have no 
initiative and never therefore break themselves. To which 
Annalise, with a stoutness ominous as a revelation of charac- 
ter, replied by repeating her declaration that the umbrella 
had certainly broken itself. Then it was that he shook his 
fist at her and called her fool. So greatly was he moved 
that, after Walking away and thinking it over, he went 
to her a second time and shook his fist at her and 
called her knave. 

I will not linger over this of the umbrella; it teems 
with lessons. 

While it was going on the Princess was being very 
happy. She was sitting unnoticed in a deck-chair and 
feeling she was really off at last into the Ideal. Seme 
of US know the fascination of that feeling, and all of us 
know the fascination of new things; and to be unnoticed 
was for her of a most thrilling newness. Nobody looked 
at her. People walked up and down the deck in front 
of her as though she were not there. One hurried pas- 
senger actually tripped over her feet, and passed on 
with the briefest apology. Everywhere she saw indifferent 
faces, indifferent, oblivious faces. It was simply glorious. 
And she had had no trials since leaving Gerstein. There 
Fritzing had removed her beyond the ränge of the mother's 
eyes, grown at last extremely cold and piercing; Anna- 
lise, all meek anxiety to please, had put her to bed in 
the sleeping-car of the Brüssels express; and in the 
jMorning her joy had been childish at having a little tray 
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with bad coffee on it thrust in by a busy attendant, whp 
slammed it down on the table and hurried out without 
so much as glancing at her. How delidous that was. 
The Princess laughed with delight and drank the cofFee, 
grits and all. Oh, the blessed freedom of being insigni- 
ficant It was as good, she thought, as getting rid of 
your body altogether and going about an invisible spirit 
She sat on the deck of the apparently motionless turbine 
and thought gleefully of past journeys, now for ever 
done with; of the grand dacal train, of herseif drooping 
inside it as wearily as the inevitable bouquets drooping 
on the tables, of the crowds of starers on every platform, 
of the bpwing officials wherever your eye chanced to 
tum. The Countess Disthal, of course^ had been always 
at her elbow, and when she had to go to the window 
and do the gradous her anxiety lest she should bestow 
one smile too few had only been surpassed by the 
Countess's anxiety lest she should bestow one smile too 
many. Well, that was done with now; as rauch done 
with as a nightmare, grisly staleness, is done with when 
you wake to a fair spring moming and the smell of dew^ 
And she had no fears. She was sure, knowing him as 
she did, that when the Grand Duke found out she had 
run away he would make no attempt to fetch her back, 
but would simply draw a line through his remembrance 
of her, rub her out of his mind, (his heart, she knew, 
would need no rubbing, because she had never been in 
it,) and after the first fury was over, fury solely on ac- 
count of the scandal, he would be as he had been be- 
fore, while she — oh wonderful new lifel — she would be 
born again to all the charities. 

Now how can I, weak vessel whose only ballast is a 
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cargo of interrogations past which life swirls with a thun- 
der of derisively contradictory replies, pretend to say 
whether Prisdlla ought to have had conscience-qualms 
or not? Am I not deafened by the roar of answers^ all 
seemingly so right yet all so düTerent, that the simplest 
question brings? And would not the answeiing roar to 
anything so complicated as a question about consdence- 
qualms deafen me for ever? I shall leave the Princess, 
then, to run away from her home and her parent if she 
chooses, and make no efFort to whitewash any part of 
her conduct that may seem black. I shall chronicle, 
and not comment I shall try to, that is, for comments 
are very dear to me. Indeed I see I cannot move on 
even now tili I have pointed out that though Prisdlla 
was getting as far as she could from the Grand Duke 
she was also getting as near as she could to the pos- 
Session of her soul; and there are many persons who 
believe this to be a thing so predous that it is absolutely 
the one thing worth living for. 

The Crossing to Dover, then, was accomplished quite 
peacefuUy by Priscilla. Not so, however, by Fritzing. 
He, tormented man, chief target for the goddess's darts, 
spent his time holding on to the rail along the turbine's 
side in order to steady himself; and as there was a dead 
calm that day the reader will at once perceive that the 
tempest must have been inside Fritzing himself. It was ; 
and it had been raised to hurricane pitch by some 
snatches of the talk of two Englishmen he had heard as 
they paced up and down past where he was Standing. 

The first time they passed, one was saying to the 
other, "I never heard of anything so infamous." 

This ought not to have made Fritzing, a person of 
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stainless life and noble prindples, stait, but it did. He 
Started; and he listened anxiously for more. 

''Yes," Said the other, who had a newspaper tinder 
bis arm, "they deserve about as bad as they^Il " 

He was out of ear-shot; but Fiitzing mechanically 
finished the sentence himself. Who had been infamous? 
And what were they going to get? It was at this point 
that he laid hold of the handrail to steady himself tili 
the two men should pass again. 

"Yoü can't tdl, of course, what steps our Govern- 
ment will take,'' was the next snatch. 

"I shall be curious to see the attitude of the foreign 
papers,** was the next. 

''An3rthing more wanton I never heard o^" was the 
next 

**Of all the harmless, innocent creatures — ^ was the 
next 

And the last snatch of all — for though they went on 
waUdng Fritzing heard no more after it — was the brief 
and Singular expression "Devils." 

Devils? What were they talking about? Devils? 
Was that, then, how the public stigmatised blamdess 
persons in search of peace? Devils? What, himself 
and — no, never PrisdUa. She was dearly the harmless 
innocent creature, and he must be the other thing. But 
why plural? He could only suppose that he and Anna- 
lise tpgether formed a sulphurous pluraL He düng very 
hard to the raiL Who could have dreamed it would 
get so quickly into the papers? Who could have 
dreamed the news of it would call forth such blazing 
words? They would be confronted at Dover by horrified 
authorities. His Piincess was going to be put in a most 
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impossible position. What had he done? Heavens and 
earth, what had he done? 

He clung to the rail, staring miserably over the side 
into the oily water. Some of the passengers lingered to 
watch him, at first because they thought he was going 
to be seasick with so little provocation that it amounted 
to genius, and afterwards because they were sure he 
must want to commit suidde. When they found that 
time passed and he did neither, he became unpopulär, 
and they went away and left him altogether and con- 
temptuously alone. 

"Fritzi, are you worried about anything?" asked 
Priscilla, coming to where he still stood staring, although 
they had got to Dover. 

Worried! When all Europe was going to be about 
their ears? When he was in the eyes of the world a 
criminal — an aider, abettor, lurer-away of youth and im- 
pulsiveness? He loved the Princess so much that he 
cared nothing for his own risks, but what about hers? 
In an agony of haste he rushed to his ideals and prin- 
ciples for justification and comfort, tumbling them over, 
searching feverishly among them. They had forsaken 
him. They were so much lifeless rubbish. Nowhere in 
his mind could he find a rag of either comfort or justi- 
fication with which to stop up his ears against the words 
of the two Englishmen and his eyes against the dread- 
ful sight he feit sure awaited them on the quay at Dover 
— the sight of incensed authorities ready to pounce on 
him and drag him away for ever from his Princess. 

Priscilla gazed at him in astonishment He was 
taking no notice of her, and was looking fearfiilly up 
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and down the row of faces that were watching the tur- 
bine's arrival. 

"Fritzi, if you are worried it must be because you've 
not slept," Said Prisdlla, laying her band with a stroking 
little movement on bis sieeve; for what but overwrougbt 
nerves could make bim look so odd? It was after all 
Fritzing wbo bad bebaved witb tbe braveness of a lion 
tbe night before in that matter of the policeman; and it 
was be who bad asked in stem tones of rebuke, when 
ber courage seemed aflicker» whetber she repented. 
"You do not repent?" she asked, imitating that stern- 
ness. 

''Ma'am " be began in a low and dreadful 

voice, bis eyes ceaselessly ranging up and down tbe 
figures on tbe quay. 

**Sb — sb — Niece/' interrupted Priscilla, smiling. 

He tumed and looked at ber as a man may look 
for the last time at the thing in life that has been most 
dear to bim, and said notbing. 
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IV. 



BuT nobody was waiting for them at Dover. Fritzing's 
agonies might all have been spared. They passed quite 
unnoticed through the crowd of idlers to the train, and 
putting Priscilla and her maid into it he rushed at the 
nearest newspaper-boy, pouncing on him, tearing a band- 
ful of his papers from him, and was devouring their 
Contents before the astonished boy had well finished his 
request that he should hold hard. The boy, who had 
been brought up in the simple faith that one should 
pay one's pennies first and read next, said a few things 
under his breath about Germans — crude short things 
not worth repeating — and jerking his thumb towards 
the intent Fritzing, winked at a detective who was Stand- 
ing near. The detective did not need the wink. His 
bland, abstracted eyes were already on Fritzing, and he 
was making rapid mental notes of the goggles, the muf- 
fler, the cap puUed down over the ears. Truly it is a 
great art, that of running away, and needs incessant 
practice. 

And after all there was not a word about the Prin- 
cess in the papers. They were füll, as the Englishmen 
on the turbine had been füll, of something the Russians, 
who at that time were always doing something, had just 
done — something that had Struck England from end to 
end into a blaze of indignation and that has nothing to 
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do with my story. Fritzing dropped the papers on the 
platfonn, and had so little public spirit that he groaned 
aloud with relief. 

"Shilling and a penny 'alfpenny, please, sir," said 
the newspaper-boy glibly. " Westminster Gazette, sir, 
Daily Mail, Spotting and Dramatic, one Lady, and two 
Standards," From which it will be seen that Fritzing 
had seized his handful very much at random. 

He paid the boy without heeding his earnest sug- 
gestions thät he should try Tit-Bits, the Saturday Re- 
view, and Mother, to complete, said the boy, in sub- 
stance if not in words, his bird's-eye view over the field 
of representative English joumalism, and went back to 
the Princess with a lighter heart than he had had for 
months. The detective, apparently one of Nature's 
gentlemen, picked up the scattered papers, and follow- 
ing Fritzing offered tiiem him in the politest way imagin- 
able just as Prisdlla was saying she wanted to see what 
tea-baskets were like. 

"Sir," said the detective, taking off his hat, "I be- 
lieve these are yours." 

"Sir," said Fritzing, taking off his cap in his turn 
and bowing with all the ceremony of foreigners, "I am 
much obliged to you." 

"Pray don't raention it, sir," said the detective, on 
whose brain the three were in that instant photographed 
— the veiled Priscilla, the maid sitting on the edge of 
the seat as though hardly daring to sit at all, and 
Fritzing's fine head and mop of grey hair. 

Prisdlla, as she caught his departing eye, bowed 

Prtnceu Pritcilla. 4 
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and smiled graciously. He withdrew to a little distance, 
and feil into a reverie: where had he seen just that me- 
chanically gracious bow and smile? They were very 
familiär to him. 

As the train slowly left the Station he saw the lady 
in the veil once more. She was alone with her maid, 
and was looking out of the window at nothing in par- 
ticular, and the station-master, who was watching the 
tr^in go, chanced to meet her glance. Again there was 
the same smile and bow, quite mechanical, quite absent- 
minded, distinctly gracious. The station-master stared 
in astonishment after the receding carriage. The de- 
tective roused himself from his reverie sufficiently to step 
forward and neatly swing himself into the guard's van: 
there being nothing to do in Dover he thought he would 
go to London. 

I believe I have forgotten, in the heat of narration, 
to say that the fugitives were bound for Somersetshire. 
Fritzing had been a great walker in the days when he 
lived in England, and among other places had walked 
about Somersetshire. It is a pleasant county; fruitful, 
leafy, and mild. Down in the Valleys myrtles and rho- 
dodendrons have been known to flower all through the 
winter. Devonshire junkets and Devonshire eider are 
made there with the same skill precisely as in Devon- 
shire; and the parts of it that lie round Exmoor are 
esteemed by those who hunt. 

Fritzing quite well remembered certain villages 
buried among the hüls, miles from Üie nearest railway, 
and he also remembered the farmhouses round about 
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these villages where he had lodged. To one of these he 
had caused a friend in London to write engaging rooms 
for himself and his niece, and there he proposed to stay 
tili they should have found the cottage the Princess had 
set her heart on. 

This cottage, as far as he could gather from the de- 
scriptions she gave him from time to time, was going to 
be rather difficult to find. He feared also that it would 
be a very insect-ridden place, and that their calm pur- 
suits would often be intemipted by things like earwigs. 
It was to be andent, and much thatched and latticed 
and rose-overgrown. It was, too, to be very small; the 
smallest of labourers' cottages. Yet though so small 
and so ancient it was to have several bathrooms — one 
for each of them, so he understood; "For," said the 
Princess, "if Annalise hasn't a bathroom how can she 
have a bath? And if she hasn't had a bath how can I 
let her touch me?" 

"Perhaps," said Fritzing, bold in his ignorance of 
Annalise's real nature, "she could wash at the pump. 
People do, I believe, in the country. I remember ther6 
were always pumps." 

"But do pumps make you clean enough?" inquired 
the Princess, doubtfully. 

"We can try her with one. I fancy, ma'am, it will 
be less difficult to find a cottage that has only two bath- 
rooms than one that has three. And I know there are 
invariably pumps." 

Searching his memory he could recollect no bath- 
rooms at all, but he did not say so, and silently hoped 
the best 

4* 
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To the Somerset village of Symford and to the farm 
about a mile outside it known as Baker's, no longer 
however, belonging to Baker, but rented by a Mr. Pearce, 
they joumeyed down from Dover without a break. 
Nothing alarming happened on the way. They were 
at Victoria by five, and the Princess sat joyfully making 
the acquaintance of a four-wheeler's inside for twenty 
minutes during which Fritzing and Annalise got the 
luggage through the customs. Fritzing's goggles and 
other accessories of flight inspired so much interest in 
the customs that they could hardly bear to let him go 
and it seemed as if they would never tire of feeling 
about in the harmless depths of Priscilla's neat box. 
They had however ultimately to part from him, for 
never was luggage more innocent; and rattling past 
Buckingham Palace on the way to Paddington Priscilla 
blew it a cheerful kiss, symbolic of a happiness too 
great to bear ill-will. Later on Windsor Castle would 
have got one too, if it had not been so dark that she 
could not see it. The detective, who feit himself oddly 
drawn towards the trio, went down into Somersetshire 
by the same train as they did, but parted from them at 
Ullerton, the Station you get out at when you go to 
Symford. He did not consider it necessary to go 
further; and taking a bedroom at Ullerton in the same 
little hotel from which Fritzing had ordered the convey- 
ance that was to drive them their last seven miles he 
went to bed, it being close on midnight, with Mr. 
Pearce*s address neatly written in his notebook. 

This, at present, is the last of the detective. I will 
leave him sleeping with a smile on his face and follow 
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the dog-cart as it drove along that beautiful road be- 
tween wooded hüls that joins Ullerton to Symford, on its 
way to Baker's Farm. 

At the risk of exhausting Prisdllay Fritzing had urged 
pushing on without a stop, and Prisdlla made no ob- 
jection. This is how it came about that the ostler at- 
tached to the Ullerton Arms fomid himself driving to 
S3niiford in the middle of the night He could not re- 
coUect ever having done such a thing before, and the 
memory of it would be quite unUkely to do anything 
but remain fixed in his mind tili his dying day. Fritzing 
was a curiously conspicuöus fugitive. 

It was a clear and beautiful night, and the stars 
twinkled brightly over the black tree-tops. Down in the 
narrow gorge through which the road runs they could 
not feel the keen wind that was blowing up on Exmoor. 
The waters of the Sym, whose windings tiiey foUowed, 
gurgled over their stones almost as quietly as in summer. 
There was a fresh wet smell, consoling and delicious 
after the train, the smdl of country puddles and country 
mud and dank dead leaves that had been rained upon 
all day. Fritzing sat with the Princess on the back seat 
of the dog-cart, and busied himself keeping the rüg well 
round her, the while his soul was füll of thankfubiess 
that their joumey should afler all have been so easy. 
He was weary in body, but very jubilant in mind. The 
Princess was so weary in body that she had no mind 
at all, and dozed and nodded and threatened to fall out, 
and would have fallen out a dozen times but for Fritzing's 
watchfulness. As for Annalise, who can guess what 
thoughts were hers while she was being jogged along to 
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Baker's? That they were dark I have not a doubt 
No one had told her this was to be a jouraey into the 
Ideal; no one had told her anything but that she was 
promoted to travelling with the Princess and that she 
would be well paid so long as she held her tongue. She 
had never travelled before, yet there were some dr- 
cumstances of the journey that could not fail to strike 
the most inexperienced. This midnight jogging in the 
dog-cart, for instance. It was the second night spent 
out of bed, and all day long she had expected every 
moment would end the journey, and the end, she had 
naturally supposed, would be a palace. There would 
be a palace, and warmth, and light, and food, and wel- 
come, and honour, and appredative lacqueys with 
beautiful white silk calves — alas, Annalise's ideal, her 
one ideal, was to be for ever where there were beautiful 
white silk calves. The road between Ullerton and Sym- 
ford conveyed to her mind no assurance whatever of the 
near neighbourhood of such things; and as for the dog- 
cart — "Himmel/* said Annalise to herseif, whenever 
she thought of the dog-cart. 

Their journey ended at two in the moming. Almost 
exactly at that hour they stopped at the garden gate of 
Baker's Farm, and a woman came out with a lantem 
and helped them down and lighted them up the path 
to the porch. The Princess, who could hardly make her 
eyes open themselves, leaned on Fritzing's arm in a sort 
of confused dream, got somehow up a little staircase 
that seemed extraordinarily steep and curly, and was 
sound asleep in a knobbly bed before Annalise realised 
she had done with her. Prisdlla had forgotten all about 
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the Ideal, all about her eager aspirations. Sleep, dear 
Mother with the cool hand, had smoothed them all away, 
the whole rubbish of those daylight toys, and for the 
next twelve hours sat tenderly by her pillow, her finger 
on her lips. 
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No better place than Symford can be imagined for 
those in search of a spot, picturesque and with creepers, 
where they may spend quiet years guiding their feet 
along the way of peace. It is one of the prettiest of 
English villages. It does and has and is everything the 
ideal village ought to. It nestles, for instance, in the 
folds of hüls; it is very small, and far away from other 
places; its cottages are old and thatched; its little inn is 
the inn of a story-book, with a quaint signboard and an 
apparently genial landlord; its church Stands beauüfuUy 
on rising ground among ancient trees, besides being 
hoary; its vicarage is so charming that to see it makes 
you long to marry a vicar; its vicar is venerable, with 
an eye so mild that to catch it is to receive a blessing; 
pleasant little children with happy moming faces pick 
butter-cups and go a-nutting at the proper seasons and 
curtsey to you as you pass; old women with clean caps 
and suitable faces read their Bibles behind latticed 
Windows; hearths are scrubbed and snowy; appropriate 
kettles simmer on hobs; climbing roses and trim gardens 
are abundant; and it has a lady bountiful of so untiring 
a kindness that each of its female inhabitants gets a 
new flannel petticoat every Christmas and nothing is 
asked of her in retum but that she shall, during the 
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ensuing year, be warm and happy and good. The 
same thing was asked, I believe, of the male inhabitants, 
who get comforters, and also that they should drink 
seltzer-water whenevo: their lower natures urged them 
to diink rmn; but comforters are so much smaller than 
Petticoats that the men oi Symford's sense of justice re- 
belled, and since the only time they ever feit really 
wann and happy and good was when they were drink- 
ing rum they dedded that on the whole it would be 
more in accordance with their benefactress*s wishes to 
go on doing it 

Lady Shuttleworth, the lady from whom these com- 
forters and petticoats proceeded, was a just woman who 
required no more of others than she required of herseif, 
and who was busy and kind, and, I am sure happy and 
good, on cold water. But then she did not like rum; 
and I suppose there are few things quite so easy as not 
to drink rum if you don't like it She lived at Symford 
Hall, two miles away in another fold of the hüls, and 
managed the estate for her son who was a minor — at 
this time on the very verge of ceasing to be one — with 
great predsion and skill. All the old cottages in Sym- 
ford were his, and so were the farms dotted about the 
hüls. Anyone, therefore, seeking a cottage would have 
to address himself to the Shuttleworth agent, Mr. Dawson, 
who too lived in a house so picturesque that merely to 
see it made you long either to poison or to marry Mr. 
Dawson — preferably, I think, to poison him. 

These facts, stripped of the redundances with which 
I have gamished them, were told Fritzing on the day 
after his arrival at Baker's Farm by Mrs. Pearce the 
younger, old Mr. Pearce's daughter-in-law, a dreary 
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woman with a rent in her apron, who brought in the 
bacon for Fritzing's solitaiy break&st and the chop for 
his solitaiy luncheon. She also brought in a junket so 
liquid that the innocent Fritzing told her politely that 
he always drank his milk out of a glass when he did 
drink milk, but that, as he never did drink milk, she 
need not trouble to bring him any. 

"Sir," said Mrs. Pearce in her slow sad voice, afler 
a glance at his face in search of sarcasm, '"tisn't milk. 
'Tis a junket that hasn't junked." 

"Indeed?" said Fritzing, bland because ignorant 

Mrs. Pearce fidgeted a little, wrestling perhaps with 
her conscience, before she added defiantly, "It wouldn't" 

"Indeed?" said Fritzing once more; and he looked 
at the junket through his spectacles with that air of ex- 
treme and intelligent interest with which persons who 
wish to please look at other people's babies. 

He was desirous of being on good terms with Sym- 
ford, and had been very pleasant all the moming to 
Mrs. Pearce. That mood in which, shaken himself to 
his foundations by anxiety, he had shaken his fist to 
Annalise, was gone as completely as yesterda/s wet 
mist The golden sunshine of October lay beautifuUy 
among the gentle hills and seemed to lie as well in 
Fritzing's heart He had gone through so much for so 
many weeks that merely to be free from worries for the 
moment filled him with thankfulness. So may he feel who 
has lived through days of bodily torture in that first 
hour when his pain has gone: beaten, crushed, and 
cowed by sulfering, he mdts with gratitude because he 
is being left alone, he gasps with a relief so utter that 
. it is almost abject praise of the Crudty that has for a 
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litüe loosened its hold. In this abjectly thankful mood 
was Fritzing when he found his worst agonies were 
done. What was to come after he really for the mo- 
ment did not care. It was sufficient to exist untor- 
mented and to let his soul Stretch itself in the privacy 
and peace of Baker's. He and his Princess had made 
a great and noble effort towards the realisation of dreams 
that he feit were lofly, and the gods so far had been 
with them. All that first moming in Symford he had 
an oddly restful, unburdened feeling, as of having been 
bom again and bom aged twenty-five; and those per- 
sons who used to be twenty-five tliemselves will perhaps 
agree that this must have been rather nice. He did 
not stir from the parlour lest the Princess should come 
down and want him, and he spent the waiting hours 
getting information from Mrs. Pearce and informing her 
mind in his tum with just that amount of knowledge 
about himself and his niece that he wished Symford to 
possess. With impressive earnestness he told her his 
name was Neumann, repeating it three times, almost as 
if in deliance of contradiction; that his niece was his 
deceased brother's child; that her Christian name — 
here he was swept away by inspiration — was Maria- 
Theresa; that he had saved enough as a teacher of 
German in London to retire into the country; and that 
he was looking for a cottage in which to spend his few 
remaining years. 

It all sounded very innocent Mrs. Pearce listened 
with her head on one side and with something of the 
air of a sparrow who doesn't feel well. She compli- 
mented him sadly on the fluency of his English, and 
told him with a sigh that in no cottage would he ever 
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again find the comforts with which Baker's was now 
surrounding him. 

Fritzing was siirprised to hear her say so, for his 
impressions had all been the other way. As far as he, 
inexperienced man, could teil, Baker's was a singularly 
draughty and unscrubbed place. He smelt that its 
fires smoked, he heard that its Windows rattled, he knew 
that its mattresses had lumps in them, and he saw that 
its food was inextricably mixed up with objects of a 
black and gritty nature. But her calm face and sor- 
rowful assurance shook the evidence of his senses, and 
gazing at her in silence over his spectacles a feeling 
crept dimly across his brain that if the future held many 
dealings with women like Mrs. Pearce he was going to 
be very helpless. 

Priscilla appeared while he was gazing. She was 
dressed for going out and came in buttoning her gloves, 
and I suppose it was a long time since Baker's had 
Seen anything quite so radiant in the way of nieces 
within its dusty walls. She had on the clothes she had 
travelled in, for a search among the garments bought 
by Fritzing had resulted in nothing but a sitting on the 
side of the bed and laughing tears, so it was clearly 
not the clothes that made her seem all of a sparkle 
with lovely youth and blitheness. Kunitz would not 
have recognised its ivory Princess in this bright being. 
She was the statue come to life, the cool perfection 
kissed by expectation into a bewitching living woman. 
I doubt whether Fritzing had ever noticed ber beauty 
while at Kunitz. He had seen her every day from 
childhood on, and it is probable that his attention being 
always riveted on her soul he had never really known 
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when her body left off being lanky and freckled. He 
saw it now, however; he would have been blind if he 
had not; and it set him vibrating with the throb of a 
new responsibility. Nfrs. Pearce saw it too, and stared 
astonished at this oddly inappropriate niece. She stared 
still more when Fritzing, jumping up from his chair, 
bent over the hand Priscilla held out and kissed it with 
a devotion and respeet wholly absent from the manner 
of Mrs. Pearce's own undes. She, therefore, withdrew 
into her kitchen, and being a person of little culture 
crudely expressed her wonder by thinking "Lor." To 
which, after an interval of vagae meanderings among 
saucepans, she added the elucidation, ''Foreigners." 

Elalf an hour later Lady Shuttleworth's agent, Mr. 
Dawson, was disturbed at his tea by the announcement 
that a gentleman wished to speak to him. Mr. Dawson 
was a bluff person, and something of a tyrant, for he 
reigned supreme in Symford after Lady Shuttleworth, 
and to reign supreme over anybody, even over a hand- 
fiil of cottagers, does bring out what a man may have 
in him of tyrant Another drcumstance that brings 
this out is the possession of a meek wife; and Mr. 
Dawson's wife was really so very meek that I fear when 
the Day of Reckoning comes much of his tyranny will 
be forgiven him and laid to her account Mr. Dawson, 
in fact, represented an unending series of pitfalls set 
along his wife's path by Fate, into every one of which 
she feil; and since we are not supposed, on pain of 
punishment, to do anything but keep very upright on 
our feet as we trudge along the dusty road of Ufe, no 
doubt all those amiable stumbHngs will be imputed to 
her in the end for sin. "This man was handed over to 
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you quite nice and kind," one can imagine Justice 
saying in an awful voice; "his intentions to Start with 
were beyond reproach. Do you not remember, on the 
eve of your wedding, how he swore with tears he would 
be good to you? Look, now, what you have made of 
him. You have prevented his being good to you by 
your own excessive goodness to him. You have spent 
your time nourishing his bad qualities. Though he still 
swears, he never does it with tears. Do you not know 
the enormous, the almost insurmountable difficulty there 
is in not bullying meekness, in not responding to the 
cringer with a kick? Weak and unteachable woman, 
away with you." 

Certainly it is a great responsibiUty taking a man 
into one's Ufe. It is also an astonishment to me that I 
write thus in detail of Mrs. Dawson, for she has nothing 
whatever to do with the story. 

"Who is it?" asked Mr. Dawson; immediately add- 
ing, "Say Pm engaged." 

"He gave no name, sir. He says he wishes to see 
you on business." 

"Business! I don't do business at tea-time. Send 
him away." 

But Fritzing, for he it was, would not be sent 
away. Priscilla had seen the cottage of her dreams, 
Seen it almost at once on entering the village, fallen in- 
stantly and very violently in love with it regardless of 
what its inside might be, and had sent him to buy it 
She was waiting while he bought it in the adjoining 
churchyard sitting on a tombstone, and he could neither 
let her sit there indefinitely nor dare, so great was her 
eagemess to have the thing, go back without at least a 
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hope of it Therefore he would not be sent away. 
"Your master's in," he retorted, when the maid sug- 
gested he should depart, ''and I must see him. Teil 
him my business is pressing." 

"Will you give me your card, sir?" said the maid, 
wavering before this determination. 

Fritzing, of course, had no card, so he wrote his 
new name in pendl on a leaf of his notebook, adding 
his temporary address. 

"Teil Mr. Dawson," he said, tearing it out and giv- 
ing it to her, "that if he is so much engaged as to be 
irnable to see me I shall go direct to Lady Shuttleworth. 
My business will not wait" 

"Show him in, then," growled Mr. Dawson on re- 
ceiving this message; for he feared Lady Shuttleworth 
every bit as much as Mrs. Dawson feared him. 

Fritzing was accordingly shown into the room used 
as an office, and was allowed to cool himself there while 
Mr. Dawson finished his tea. The thought of his Prin- 
cess waiting on a tombstone that must be growing colder 
every moment, for the sun was setting, made him at last 
so impatient that he rang the bell. 

"Teil your master," he said when the maid ap- 
peared, "that I am now going to Lady Shuttleworth." 
And he seized his hat and was making indignantly for 
the door when Mr. Dawson appeared. 

Mr. Dawson was wiping his mouth. "You seem to 
be in a great hurry," he said; and glancing at the slip 
of paper in his band added, "Mr. Newman." 

"Sir," said Fritzing, bowing with a freezing dignity, 
«I am." 

"Well, so am L Sit down. What can I do for 
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you? Time*s money, you know, and Pm a busy man. 
You're German, ain*t you?" 

"I am, sir. My name is Neumann. I am here " 

"Oh, Noyman, is it? I thought it was Newman." 
And he glanced again at the paper. 

"Sir," Said Fritzing, with a wave of his hand, "I am 
here to buy a cottage, and the sooner we come to terms 
the better. I will not waste valuable moments cx)nsider- 
ing niceties of pronunciation." 

Mr. Dawson stared. Then he said "Buy a cot- 
tage? " 

"Buy a cottage, sir. I understand that practically 
the whole of Symford is the property of the Shuttieworth 
family, and that you are that famil/s accredited agenL 
I therefore address myself in the first instance to you. 
Now, sir, if you are unable, either through disinclination 
or disability, to do business with me, kindly State the 
fact at once, and I will straightway proceed to Lady 
Shuttieworth herseif. I have no time to lose." 

"Pm blessed if I have either, Mr." — he glanced 
again at the paper — "Newman." 

"Neumann, sir," corrected Fritzing irritably. 

"All right — Noyman. But why don't you write it 
then? You've written Newman as piain as a doorr 
post" 

"Sir, I am not here to exercise you in the proper 
pronunciation of foreign tongues. These matters, of an 
immense elementariness I must add, should be and 
generally are acquired by all persons of any education 
in their childhood at school." 

Mr. Dawson stared. "You're a long-winded chap," 
he said, "but Pm blessed if I know what you're driving 
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at. Suppose you teil me what youVe come for, Mr." 
— he referred as if from habit to the paper — "New- 
man." 

"iVJfwmann, sir," said Fritzing very loud, for he was 
greatly irritated by Mr. Dawson's manner and appear- 
ance. 

''iVb/man, then," said Mr. Dawson, equally loudly; 
indeed it was almost a shout And he became pos- 
sessed at the same instant of what was known to Fritz- 
ing as a red head, which is the graphic German way of 
describing the glow that accompanies wrath. "Look 
here," he said, "if you don't say what you've got to say 
and have done with it you'd better go. Pm not the 
chap for the fine-worded game, and Pm hanged if TU 
be preached to in my own house. I'll be hanged if I 
will, do you hear?" And he brought his fist down on 
the table in a fashion very familiär to Mrs. Dawson and 
the S)rmford cottagers. 

"Sir, your manners " said Fritzing, rising and 

taking up his hat 

"Never mind my manners, Mr. Newman." 

*' Neumann, sir!" roared Fritzing. 

"Confound you, sir," was Mr. Dawson's irrelevant 
reply. 

"Sir, confound you," said Fritzing, clapping on his 
hat "And let me teil you that I am going at once to 
Lady Shuttleworth and shall recommend to her most 
serious consideration the extreme desirability of remov- 
ing you, sir." 

"Removing me! Where the deuce to?" 

"Sir, I care not whither so long as it is hence," cried 
Fritzing, passionately striding to the door. 

Princeu PrüciUa^ 5 
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Mr. Dawson lay back in his chair and gasped. The 
man was plainly mad; but still Lady Shuttieworth might 
— you never know with women — "Look here — hie, youl 
Mr. Newman!" he called, for Fritzing had tx)m open the 
door and was through it 

^'Neumanh, sir," Fritzing hurled back at him over 
his Shoulder. 

"Lady Shuttieworth won't see you, Mr. Noyman. 
She won't on principle." 

Fritzing wavered. 

"Everjrthing goes through my hands. You'll only 
have your walk for nothing. Come back and teil me 
what it is you want" 

"Sir, I will only negotiate with you," said Fritzing 
down the passage — and Mrs. Dawson hearing him from 
the drawing-room folded her hands in fear and wonder 
— "if you will undertake at least to imitate the manners 
of a gentieman." 

"Come, come, you mustn't misunderstand me," said 
Mr. Dawson getting up and going to the door. "Pm a 
piain man, you know " 

"Then, sir, all I can say is that I object to plain 
men." 

"I say, who are you? One would think you were 
a duke or somebody, you're so peppery. Dressed up" 
— Mr. Dawson glanced at the suit of pedagogic black 
into which Fritzing had once more relapsed — "dressed 
up as a Street preacher." 

"I am not dressed up as anything, sir," said Fritz- 
ing Coming in rather hurriedly. "I am a retired teacher 
of the German tongue, and have come down from Lon* 
den in search of a cottage in which to spead my re^ 
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maining years. That cottage I have now found here in 
your village, and I have come to inquire its price. I 
wish to buy it as quickly as possible." 

"That's all very well, Mr. — oh all right, all right, I 
won't say it. But why on earth don't you write it pro- 
perly, then? It's this paper's set me wrong. I was 
going to say we've got no cottages here for sale. And 
look here, if that's all you are, a retired teacher, I'U 
trouble you not to get schoolmastering me again." 

"I really think, sir," said Fritzing stretching his hand 
towards his hat, "that it is better I should try to obtain 
an interview with Lady Shuttleworth, for I fear you are 
constitutionally incapable of carrying on a business con- 
versation with the requisite decent self-command." 

"Pooh — you'U get nothing out of her. She'll send 
you back to me. Why, you'd drive her mad in five 
minutes with that tongue of yours. If you want any- 
thing Pm yoiu: man. Only let's get at what you do 
want, without all these confounded dictionary words. 
Which cottage is it?" 

"It is the small cottage," said Fritzing mastering his 
anger, "adjoining the churchyard. It Stands by itself, 
and is separated from the road by an extremely minia- 
ture garden. It is entirely covered by creeping plants 
which I believe to be roses." 

"That's a couple." 

"So much the better." 

"And they're let One to the shoemaker, and the 
other to old mother Shaw." 

"Accommodation could no doubt be found for the 
present tenants in some other house, and I am prepared 

5* 
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to indemnify them handsomely. Might I inquire the 
number of rooms the cottages contain?" 

"Two apiece, and a kitchen and attic. Coal-hole 
and pig-stye in the back yard. Also a pump. But 
the/re not for sale, so what's the use " 

"Sir, do they also contain bathrooms?" 

"Bathrooms?" Mr. Dawson stared with so exces- 
sively stupid a stare that Fritzing, who never could stand 
stupidity, got angry again. 

"I Said bathrooms, sir," he said, raising his voice, 
"and I believe with perfect distinctness." 

"Oh, I heard you right enough. I was only wonder- 
ing if you were trying to be funny." 

"Is this a business conversation or is it not?" cried 

^ntzing, in his tum bringing his fist down on the table. 

"Lrook here, what do you suppose people who live 

^ö such places want?" 

"J imagine deanliness and decency as much as any- 
oody eise." 

rr^ "^^1^> Tve never been asked for one with a bath- 
^^m irt my life." | 

iifi- "?^^ ^^^ ^^^^ ^^^^^ ^ow," said Fritzing, glar- 
your ' "^"^ y^^ wüfuUy refuse to reply. From 

^Ofle '"^i?^^^' however, I conclude that they contain 
biu/t>' ^^' ^^ doubt I could quickly have some ! 

u?'^^tl o^^^' ^""^ ^^^y <io you want?- 

lur ^^f^L''^^''^'- ^''"' ^^<i she must have her own." 1 

such a t*»ing." he said ^^^- ^ '"''^ *'^*^ °^ ' 

« Wlx«.t did you aeV« hear of. sir?" 
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"I never heard of one niece and one unde in a 
labourer's cottage wanting a bathroom apiece." 

"Apparently you have never heard of very raany 
things," retorted Fritzing angrily. "My niece desires to 
have her own bathroom, and it is no one's business 
but hers." 

"She must be a queer sort of girl." 

"Sir," cried Fritzing, "leave my niece out of the 
conversation." 

"Oh all right — all right I'm sure I don't want 
to talk about yonr niece. But as for the cottages, 
it's no good wanting those or any others, for you won't 
get 'em." 

"And pray why not, if I offer a good price?" 

"Lady Shuttleworth won't seil. Why should she? 
She'd only have to build more to replace them. Her 
people must live somewhere. And she'U never tum out 
old Shaw and the shoemaker to make room for a couple 
of strangers." 

Fritzing was silent, for his heart was sinking. "Sup- 
pose, sir," he said after a pause, during which his eyes 
had been fixed thoughtfuUy on the carpet and Mr. Daw- 
son had been staring at him and whistling soflly but 
very offensively, "suppose I informed Lady Shuttleworth 
of my willingness to build two new cottages — excellent 
new cottages — for the tenants of these old ones, and pay 
her a good price as well for these, do you think she 
would listen to me?" 

"I say, the schoolmastering business must be a rat- 
tling good one. Tm blessed if I know what you want to 
üve in 'em for if mone/s so little object with you. 
They're shabby and imcomfortable, and an old chap 
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like you — I mean, a man of your age, who's made his 
little pile, and wants luxuries like plenty of bathrooms 
— ought to buy something tight and snug. Good roof 
and electric light Place for horse and trap. And settle 
down and be a gentleman." 

"My niece," said Fritzing, brushing aside these sug- 
gestions with an angrily contemptuous wave of his band, 
"has taken a fancy — I may say an exceedingly violent 
fancy — to these two cottages. What is all this talk of 
traps and horses? My niece wishes for these cottages. 
I shall do my utmost to secure them for her." 

"Well, all I can say is she must be a " 

"Silence, sir!" cried Fritzing. 

Mr. Dawson got up and opened the door very wide. 

"Look here," he said, "there's no use going on talk- 
ing. Pve stood more from you than I've stood from 
anyone for years. Take my advice and get back home 
and keep quiet for a bit IVe got no cottages, and 
Lady Shuttleworth would shut the door in your face 
when you got to the bathroom part Where are you 
staying? At the Cock and Hens? Oh — ah — yes — at 
Baker's. Well, ask Mrs. Pearce to take great care of 
you. Teil her I said so. And good afternoon to you, 
Mr. No3anan. You see I've got the name right now — 
just as we're going to part." 

"Before I go," said Fritzing, glaring down at Mr. 
Dawson, "let me teil you that I have seldom met an in- 
dividual who unites in his manner so singularly offensive 
a combination of facetiousness and hectoring.as your- 
seif. I shall certainly describe your conduct to Lady 
Shuttleworth, and not, I hope, in unconvindng language. 
't, good afternoon." 
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"By-bye," said Mr. Dawson, grinning and waving a 
pleasant band. Several bathrooms indeed! He need 
have no fears of Lady Shuttleworth. "Good luck to 
you with Lady S.!" he called after him cheerily. Then 
he went to bis wife and bade her see to it that the ser- 
vant never let Fritzing in again, explaining that he was 
not only a foreigner but a lunatic, and that the mixture 
was so bad that it hardly bore thinking of. 
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While Fritzing was losing his temper in this manner 
at the agent's, Priscilla sat up in the churchyard in the 
sun. The Symford churchyard, its church, and the pair 
of coveted cottages, are on a little eminence rising like 
an island out of the valley. Sitting under the trees of 
this island Priscilla amused herseif taking in the quiet 
scene at her feet and letting her thoughts wander down 
happy paths. The valley was already in shadow, but 
the tops of the hills on the west side of it were golden 
in the late aftemoon sunshine. From the cottage chim- 
neys smoke went up straight and blue into the soft sky, 
rooks came and settled over her head in the branches 
of the elms, and every now and then a yellow leaf would 
fall slowly at her feet. Prisdlla's heart was fiUed with 
peace. She was going to be so good, she was going to 
lead such a clean and beautiful life, so quiet, so helpful 
to the poor, so hidden, so cleared of all confusions. 
Never again would she need to pose; never again be 
forced into conflict with her soul She had chosen the 
better part; she had given up everything and followed 
after wisdom; and her life would be her justification. 
Who but knows the inward peace that descends upon 
him who makes good resolutions and abides with him 
tili he suddenly discovers they have all been broken? 
And what does the breaking of them matter, since it is 
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their making that is so wholesome, so bradng to the 
soul, bringing with it moments of such extreme blessed- 
ness that he misses much who gives it up for fear he 
will not keep them? Such blessed moments of lifting 
up of the heart were Prisdlla's as she sat in the church- 
yard waiting, invisibly surrounded by the most beautiful 
resolutions it is possible to imagine. The Rev. Edward 
Morrison, the vicar of whom I have spoken as venerable, 
Coming slowly up the path leaning on his son's arm with 
the intention of going into the church in search of a 
mislaid sermon-book, saw Priscilla*s thoughtful back 
under the elm-tree and perceived at once that it was a 
back unknown to him. He knew all the Symford backs, 
and toürists hardly ever Coming there, and never at that 
time of the year, it could not, he thought, be the back 
of a tourist Nor could it belong to anyone staying with 
the Shuttleworths, for he had been there that very after- 
noon and had found Lady Shuttleworth rejoicing over 
the brief period of solitude she and her son were enjoy- 
ing before the stream of guests for the coming of age 
festivities began. 

"Robin, what girl is that?" asked the vicar of 
his soa. * 

^(^*Vm sure I don't know," said Robin. 

"She'll catch cold," said the vicar. 

"I daresay," said Robin. 

When they came out of the church ten minutes later 
Prisdlla had not moved. 

"She'll certainly catch cold," said the vicar, con- 
cemed. 

"I should think it very likely," said Robin, locking 
the door. 
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"She's sitting on a stone." 

"Yes, on old Dawson's slab." 

"Unwise," said the vicar, 

"Profane," said Robin. 

The vicar took his boy's arm again — the boy, head 
and Shoulders taller than his father, was down from 
Cambridge for the vacation then drawing to its dose — 
and moved, I fear, by the same impulse of pure curiosity 
they walked together down the path that would take 
them right in front of the young woman on the slab. 

Prisdlla was lost in the bright dreams she was 
weaving, and looked up with the radiance of them 
still in her eyes at the two figures between her and the 
sunset 

"My dear young lady," said the vicar kindly, "are 
you not afraid of catching cold? The evenings are so 
damp now, and you have chosen a very cold seat" 

"I don't feel cold," said Priscilla, smiling at this 
Vision of benevolence. 

"But I do think you ought not to linger here," said 
the vicar. 

"Pm waiting for my uncle. He's gone to buy a 
cottage, and ought to be back, really, by now." 

"Buy a cottage?" repeated the vicar. "My dear 
young lady, you say that in the same voice you might 
use to teil me your uncle had gone to buy a bun." 

"What is a bun?" asked Priscilla. 

"A bun?" repeated the vicar bewildered, for nobody 
had ever asked him that before. 

"Oh I know — " said Priscilla quickly, faintly fiush- 
ing, "it's a thing you eat Is there a special voice for 
buns?" 
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"There is for a thing so — well, so momentous as the 
buying of a cottage." 

"Is it momentous? It seems to me so nice and 
natural." 

She looked up at the vicar and his son, calmly 
scrutinising first one and then the other, and they stood 
looking down at her; and each time her eyes rested on 
Robin they found his staring at her with the Trankest 
expression of surprise and admiration. 

"Pardon me," said the vicar, "if I seem inquisitive, 
but is it one of the Symford cottages your uncle wishes 
to buy? I did not know any were for sale." 

"It's that one by the gate," said Prisdlla, slightly 
tuming her head in its direction. 

"Is it for sale? Dear me, I never knew Lady Shuttle- 
worth seil a cottage yet" 

"I don't know yet if she wants to," said Priscilla; 

"but Fr , my uncle, will give any price. And I 

must have it I shall — I shall be ill if I don't." 

The vicar gazed at her uptumed face in perplexity. 
"Dear me," he said, after a slight pause. 

"We must live somewhere," remarked Priscilla. 

"Of course you must," said Robin, suddenly and so 
heartily that she examined his eager face in more detail. 

"Quite so, quite so," said the vicar. "Are you stay- 
ing here at present?" 

"Never at the Cock and Hens?" broke in Robin. 

«We're at Bakefs Farm." 

"Ah yes — poor Mrs. Pearce will be glad of lodgers. 
Poor soul, poor soul." 

"She's a very dirty soul," said Robin; and Priscilla's 
eyes flashed over him with a sudden sparkle. 
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"Is she the soul with the holes in its apron?" she 
asked. 

"I expect there are some there. There generally 
are," said Robin. 

They both laughed; but the vicar gently shook his 
head. "Ah well, poor thing," he said, "she has an 
uphill Ufe of it They don't seem able — they don't 
seem to understand the art of making both ends 
meet" 

"It's a great art," said Robin. 

"Perhaps they could be helped," said Prisdlla, 
already arranging in her mind to go and do it 

"They do not belong to the class one can help. 
And Lady Shuttleworth, Pm afraid, disapproves of shift- 
less people too much to do anything in the way of 
reducing the rent" 

"Lady Shuttleworth can't stand people who don't 
look happy and don't mend their apron," said Robin. 

"But it's her own apron," objected Priscilla. 

"Exactly," said Robin. 

"Well, well, I hope they'll make you comfortable," 
said the vicar; and having nothing more that he could 
well say without having to confess to himself that he 
was inquisitive, he began to draw Robin away. "We 
shall see you and your uncle on Sunday in church, I 
hope," he said benevolently, and took ofF his hat and 
showed his snow-white hair. 

Priscilla hesitated. She was, it is true, a Protestant, 
it having been arranged on her mother's marriage with 
the Catholic Grand Duke that every altemate princess 
born to them was to belong to the Protestant faith, and 
Priscilla being the altemate princess it came about that 
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of the Grand Duke's three children she alone was not a 
Catholic. Therefore she could go to church in S)anford 
as often as she chose; but it was Fritzing's going that 
made her hesitate, for Fritzing was what the vicar 
would have called a godless man, and never went to 
church. 

"You are a member of the Church of England?" 
inquired the vicar, seeing her hesitate. 

"Why, pater, she's not English," burst out Robin. 

"Not English?" echoed the vicar. 

"Is my English so bad?" asked Prisdlla, smiling. 

"It's frightfully good," said Robin; "but the Vs,' you 
know " 

"Ah, yes. No, Pm not English. Vm German." 

"Iqdeed?" said the vicar, with all the interest that 
attaches to any unusual phenomenon, and a German in 
Symford was of all phenomena the most unusual. "My 
dear young lady, how remarkable. I don't remember 
ever having met a German before in these parts. Your 
Engli^ is really surprising. I should never have noticed 
— my boy's ears are quicker than my old ones. Will 
you think me unpardonably curious if I ask what made 
you pitch on Symford as a place to live in?" 

"My uncle passed through it years ago and thought 
it so pretty that he determined to spend his old age 
here." 

"And you, I suppose, are going to take care of 
him." 

"Yes," said Prisdlla, "for we only" — she looked 
from one to the other and thought herseif extremely 
dever — "we only have each other in the whole wide 
World." 
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"Ah, poor child — you are an orphan." 

"I didn't say so," said Prisdlla quickly, turning red; 
she who had always been too proud to lie, how was she 
going to lie now to this aged saint with the snow-white 
hair? 

"Ah well, well," said the vicar, vaguely soothing. 
"We shall see you on Sunday perhaps. There is no 
reason that I know of why a member of the German 
Church should not assist at the Services of the Church 
of England." And he took ofif his hat again, and tried 
to draw Robin away. 

But Robin lingered, and Prisdlla saw so much bright 
curiosity in his eyes that she feit she was giving an im- 
pression of mysteriousness; and this being the last thing 
she wanted to do she thought she had better explain a 
little — always a dangerous course to take — and she said, 
"My uncle taught languages for years, and is old now 
and tired, and we both long for the country and to be 
quiet He taught me English — that's why it's as good 
as it is. His name" — she was carried away by the 
desire to blow out that questioning light in Robin's eyes 
— "his name is Schultz." 

The vicar bowed slightly, and Robin asked with 
an air of great poUteness but still with that light in 
his eyes if he were to address her, then, as Miss 
Schultz. 

"Pm afraid so," said Prisdlla, regretfuUy. It really 
sounded gross. Miss Schultz? She might just as weü 
have chosen something romantic while she was about it, 
for Fritzing in the hurry of many cares had settled 
nothing yet with her about a name. 

Robin stared at her very hard, her answer seemed 
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to him so odd. He stared still more when she looked 
up with the air of one who has a happy thought and 
informed him that her Christian name was Ethel. 

"Ethel?" echoed Robin. 

"It's a veiy pretty name, I think," said Priscilla, 
looking pleased. 

"Our housemaid's called Ethel, and so is the fittle 
girl that wheels the gardener's baby's perambulator," 
was Robin's impetuous comment 

"That doesn't make it less pretty," said Priscilla, 
frowning. 

"Surely," interrupted the vicar mildly, "Ethel is not 
a German name?" 

"I was christened after my mother," said Priscilla 
gently; and this was strictly true, for the deceased 
Grand Duchess had also been Priscilla. Then a feeling 
came over her that she was getting into those depths 
where persons with secrets begin to flounder as a pre- 
liminary to letting them out, and seized with panic she 
got up off the slab. 

"You are half English, then," said Robin trium- 
phantly, his bright eyes snapping. He looked very bold 
and masterful staring straight at her, his head thrown 
back, his handsome face twinkling with interest But a 
person of Prisdlla's training could not possibly be dis- 
composed by the stare of any Robin, however master- 
ful; had it not been up to now her chief function in 
life to endure being stared at with graceful indifference? 
"I did not say so," she said, glancing briefly at him; 
and induding both father and son in a small smile com- 
posed indescribably of gradousness and chill she added, 
"It really is damp here — I don't think I'll wait for my 
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uncle," and slightly bowing walked away without more 
ado. 

She walked very slowly, her skirts gathered loosely 
in one band, every line of her body speaking of the 
most absolute self-possession and unapproachableness. 
Never had the two men seen anyone quite so calm. 
They watched her in silence as she went up the path 
and out at the gate; then Robin looked down at his 
father and drew his band more firmly through his arm 
and Said with a slight laugh, '<Come on, pater, let's go 
home. We're dismissed." 

"By a most charming young lady," said the vicar, 
smiling. 

**By a very cool one/* said Robin, shrugging his 
Shoulders, for he did not like being dismissed. 

"Yes — oddly sdf-possessed for her age," agreed the 
vicar. 

**I wonder if all German teachers' nieces are like 
that," said Robin with another laugh. 

"Few can be so blest by nature, I imagine." 

''Oh, I don't mean faces. She is certainly prettier 
by a good bit than most girls." 

"She is quite unusually lovely, young man. Don't 
quibble." 

"Miss Schultz— Ethel Schultz," murmured Robin; 
adding under his breath, "Good Lord." 

"She can't help her name. These things are thrust 
upon one." ^ 

"It's a beastly common name. MacgrigOi^ who was 
a year in Dresden, told me everybody in Germany is 
called Schultz." 

"Except those who are not" 
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"Now, pater, you're being clever again," said Robin, 
smiling down at bis fatber. 

"Here comes someone in a buny," said tbe vicar, 
bis attention arrested by tbe rapidly approacbing figure 
of a man; and, looking up, Robin beheld Fritzing strid- 
ing througb tbe cburcbyard, bis bj^t well down over bis 
eyes as if clapped on witb unusual vigour, botb bands 
tbrust deep in bis pockets, tbe umbrella, witbout wbicb 
be never, even on tbe fairest of days, went out, pressec^ 
dose to bis side under bis arm, and bis long legs taking 
sbort and profane cuts over graves and tombstones witb 
tbe indifference to decenqr ofoneimmersed in unpleasant 
tbougbt It was not tbe custom in Symford to leap in 
this manner over its tombs; and Fritzing arriving at a 
point a few yards from tbe vicar, and being about to 
continue bis beadlong career across tbe remaining graves 
to tbe tree under wbicb be bad left Priscilla, tbe vicar 
raised bis voice and exborted bim to keep to tbe patb. 

"Quaint-looking person," remarked Robin. "An- 
otber stranger. I say, it can't be — no, it can't possibly 
be tbe uncle?" For be saw be was a foreigner, yet on 
tbe otber band never was tbere an uncle and a niece 
wbo bad less of family likeness. 

Fritzing was tbe last man wilfuUy to break local 
rules or wound susceptibilities; and puUed out of bis 
unpleasant abstraction by tbe vicar's voice be immediately 
desisted from continuing bis sbort cut, and coming onto 
the patb rempved bis bat and apologised witb tbe po- 
liteness tba^ was always bis so long as nobody was an- 
noying bim. 

"My name is Neumann, sir," be said, introducing 
himself after tbe German fashion, "and I sincerely beg 

Princess Prücilla* 6 
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your pardon. I was looking for a lady, and" — he gave 
his spectacles a little adjusting shove as though they 
were in fault, and gazing across to the elm where he bad 
left Priscilla sitting added with sudden anxiety — "I fear 
I do not see her." 

"Do you mean Miss Schultz?" asked the vicar, look- 
ing puzzled. 

"No, sir, I do not mean Miss Schultz," said Fritzing, 
^peering about him at all the other trees in evident sur- 
prise and distress. 

"A lady left about five minutes ago," said Robin. 

"A tall young lady in a blue costume?" 

"Yes. Miss Schultz." 

Fritzing looked at him with some stemness. "Sir, 
what have I to do with Miss Schultz?" he inquired. 

"Oh come now," said the cheerful Robin, "aren*t 
you looking for her?" 

"I am in search of my niece, sir." 

"Yes. Miss Schultz." 

"No, sir," said Fritzing, Controlling himself with an 
effort, "not Miss Schultz. I neither know Miss Schultz 
nor do I care a " 

"Sir, sir," interposed the vicar, hastily. 

"I do not care a Pfennig for any Miss Schultz. 

J A ^^ ^^^^ looked much puzzled. "There was a young 

iady," he said, «waiting under that tree over there for 

^er uncle who had gone, she said, to see Lady Shuttie- 

orth's agent about the cottage by the gate. She said 

^er uncle's name was Schultz." 

n^^ said she was Miss Ethel Schultz," said Robin. 
^ . ® ^^^ she was staying at Baker's Farm," said 
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Fritzing stared for a moment from one to the other, 
then clutching his hat mechanically half an inch into the 
air tumed on his heel without another word and went 
with great haste out of the churchyard and down the 
hin and away up the road to the farm. 

"Quaint, isn't he?" said Robin as they slowly fol- 
lowed this flying figure to the gate. 

"I don't understand it," said the vicar. 

"It does seem a bit mixed." 

"Did he not say his name was Neumann?" 

"He did. And he looked as if he'd fight anyone 
who said it wasn't" 

"It is hardly credible that there should be two sets 
of German undes and nieces in Symford at one and the 
same time," mused the vicar. "Even one pair is a most 
unusual occurrence." 

"If there are," said Robin very eamestly, "pray let 
US cultivate the Schultz set and not the other." 

"I don't understand it," repeated the vicar, help- 
lessly. 
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VU. 

Symford, innocent village, went to bed very early; 

but early as it went long before it had got there on this 

evening it contained no family that had not heard of 

the arrivals at Baker's Farm. From the vicarage the 

news had filtered that a pretty young lady called Schultz 

was staying there with her unde; from the agent's house 

the news that a lunatic called Neumann was staying 

there with his niece; and about supper-time, while it was 

still wondering at this sudden influx of related Gennans, 

came the postmistress and said that the boy from Baker's 

who fetched the letters knew nothing whatever of anyone 

called Schultz. He had, said the postmistress, grown 

quite angry and forgotten the greater and by far the 

better part of his manners when she asked him how he 

could stand there and say such things after all the years 

he had attended Sunday-school and if he were not afraid 

the earth would open and swallow him up, and he had 

stuck to it with an obstinacy that had at length con- 

vinced her that only one uncle and niece were at Baker's, 

and their name was Neumann. He added that there 

was another young lady there whose name he couldn't 

catch, but who sat on the edge of her bed all day cry- 

ing and refusing sustenance. Appeased by the post- 

mistress's apologies for her first unbelief he ended by 
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being anxious to give all the information in his power, 
and came back quite a long way to teil her that he had 
forgotten to say that his mother had said that the niece's 
Christian name was Maria-Theresa. 

"But what, then," said the vicar's wife to the vicar 
when this news had filtered through the vicarage walls 
to the very sofa where she sat, "has become of the niece 
called Ethel?" 

"I don't know," said the vicar, helplessly. 

"Perhaps she is the one who cried all day." 

"My dear, we met her in the churchyard." 

"Perhaps they are forgers," suggested the vicar's 
wife. 

"My dear?" 

"Or anarchists." 

"Kate?" 

The vicar*s wife said no more, but silently made up 
her mind to go the very next day and call at Baker's. 
It would be terrible if a bad influence got into Symford, 
her parish that she had kept in such good order for so 
long. Besides, she had an offidal position as the wife 
of the vicar and could and ought to call on everybody. 
Her call would not bind her, any more than the call of 
a district visitor would, to invite the called-upon to her 
house. Perhaps they were quite decent, and she could 
ask the girl up to the Tuesday evenings in the parish- 
room; hardly to the vicarage, because of her daughter 
Netta. On the other band, if they looked like what 
she imagined anarchists or forgers look like, she would 
merely leave leaflets and be out when they retumed 
her call. 

Robin, all unaware of his mother's thoughts, was 
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longing to ask her to go to Baker's and take him with 
her as a first Step towards the acquaintance after whidi 
his soul thirsted, but he refrained for various discreet 
reasons based on an intimate knowledge of his mother's 
character; and he spent the evening perfecting a plan 
that should introduce him into the interior of Baker's 
without her help. The plan was of a barbarous sim- 
plicity: he was going to choose an umbrella from the 
coUection that years had brought together in the stand 
in the hall, and go boldly and ask the man Neumann 
if he had dropped it in the churchyard. The man 
Neumann would repudiate the umbrella, perhaps with 
secret indignation, but he would be forced to pretend 
he was grateful, and who knew what luck might not do 
for him after that? 

While Robin was plotting, and his mother was 
plotting, that the next day would certainly see them 
inside Baker's, a third person was trying to do exactly 
the same thing at Symford Hall; and this third person 
was no other than Augustus, the hope of all the Shuttle- 
worths. Augustus — he was known to his friends briefly 
as Tussie — had been riding homewards late that after- 
noon, very slowly, for he was an anxious young man 
who spent much of his time dodging things like being 
overheated, when he saw a female figure Walking to- 
wards him along the lonely road. He was up on the 
heath above Symford, a solitary place of heather, and 
gorse bushes, and winding roads that lead with many 
hesitations and delays to different parts of Exmoor, and 
he himself with his back to that wild region and the 
sunset was going, as every sensible person would be 
going at that time of the evening, in the direction of 
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the village and home. But where could the girl be 
gCHog? For he now saw it was a girl, and in a minute 
or two more that it was a beautiful girl. With the 
golden glow of the sky the sun had just left on her face 
Priscilla came towards him out of the gathering dusk of 
approaching evening, and Tussie, who had a poetic 
souly gazed at the vision open-mouthed. Seeing him, 
she quickened her Steps, and he took off his cap eagerly 
when she asked him to teil her where Symford was. 
"Vve lost it," she said, looking up at him. 

"I'm going through it myself," he answered. "Will 
you let me show you the way?" 

"Thank you," said Priscilla; and he got off his horse 
and she tumed and walked beside him with the same 
unruffled indifference with which she would have walked 
beside the Cotmtess Disthal or in front of an attending 
lacquey. Nor did she speak, for she was busy thinking 
of Fritzing and hoping he was not being too anxious 
about her, and Tussie (Grod defend his innocence) 
thought she was shy. So sure was he as the minutes 
passed that her silence was an embarrassed one that he 
put an end to it by remarking on the beauty of the 
evening, and Priscilla who had entirely forgotten Miss 
Schultz gave him the idest look as a reminder that it 
was not his place to speak first. It was lost on Tussie 
as a reminder, for naturally it did not remind him of 
anything, and he put it down at first to the girl's being 
ill at ease alone up there with a stränge man, and per- 
haps to her feeling she had better keep him at arm*s 
length. A glance at her profile however dispelled this 
illusion cmce and for ever, for never was profile of a 
profounder calm. She was Walking now with her face 
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in shadow, and the glow behind her played stränge and 
glorious tricks with her hair. He looked at her, and 
looked, and not by the quiver of an eyelash did she 
show she was aware of anybody's presence. Her eyes 
were fixed on the ground, and she was deep in thought 
tinged with remorsefulness that she should have come 
up here instead of going straight home to the farm, and 
by losing her way and staying out so long have given 
Fritzing's careful heart an unnecessary pang of anxiety. 
He had had so many, and all because of her. But 
then it had been the very first time in her life that she 
had ever walked alone, and if words cannot describe 
the joy and triumph of it how was it likely that she 
should have been able to resist the tempUtion to stray 
aside up a lovely little lane that lured her on and on 
from one bend to another tili it left her at last high up, 
breathless and dazzled, on the edge of the heath, with 
Exmoor roUing far away in purple waves to the sunset 
and all the splendour of the evening sky in her face? 
She had gone on, fascinated by the beauty of the place, 
and when she wanted to turn back found she had lost 
herseif. Then appeared Sir Augustus to set her right, 
and with a brief thought of him as a useful person on 
a nice horse she feil into sober meditations as to the 
probable amount of torture her poor Fritzi was going 
through, and Augustus ceased to exist for her as com- 
pletely as a sign-post ceases to exist for him who has 
taken its advice and passed on. 

He looked at her, and looked, and looked again. 
^5 ^ad never seen anyone quite so beautiful, and cer- 
tainly never anyone with such an air of extreme detach- 
nieüt. He was twenty-one and mudi indined to poetry, 
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and he thought as she walked beside him so tall and 
straight and aloof, with the nimbus of flaming hair and 
the noble little head and slightly stem brow, that she 
looked like nothing less than a young saint of God. 

Tussie was not bold like Robin/ He was a gentle 
youth who loved quiet things, quiet places, placid people, 
kind dogs, books, canaries even, if they did not sing 
too loud. He was sensitive about himself, being small 
and weakly, and took, as I have said, great care of 
what he had of health, such care indeed that some of 
his robust friends called him Fussie. He hated the idea 
of Coming of age and of having a great deal of money 
and a great many active duties and responsibilities. His 
dream was to be left in peace to write his verses; to 
get away into some sweet impossible wildemess, and 
sit there singing with as much of the spirit of Omar 
Khayyam as could reasonably be expected to descend 
on a youth who only drank water. He was not bold, I 
say; and after that one quelling glance from the young 
saint's eyes did not dare speak again for a long while. 
But they were getting near Symford; they were halfway 
down the hill; he could not let her slip away perhaps 
suddenly from his side into the shadows without at least 
trying to find out where she was staying. He looked 
at her soft kind mouth and opened his own to speak. 
He looked at her stem level brows and shut it again. 
At last, keeping his eyes on her mouth he blurted out, 
growing red, "I know every soul in Symford, and every 

soul for miles round, but I don't know " He 

stopped. He was going to say "you," but he stopped. 

Priscilla's thoughts were so far away that she tumed 
her head and gazed vaguely at him for a moment while 
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she collected them again. Then she frowned at him. 
I do not know why Robin should have had at least 
several smiles and poor Tussie only frowns, iinless it 
was that during this walk the young person Ethel Schultz 
had completely faded from Priscilla's mind and the 
Royal Highness was well to the fore. She certainly 
frowned at Tussie and asked herseif what could possess 
the man to keep on speaking to her. Keep on speak- 
ing! Poor Tussie. Aloud she said freezingly, "Did you 
say something?" 

"Yes," said Tussie, his eyes on her mouth — surely 
a mouth only made for kindness and gentle words. "1 
was wondering whether you were staying at the vicarage." 

"No," said Priscilla, "we're staying at Baker's Farm." 
And at the mention of that decayed lodging the 
friendly Schultz expression crept back, smiling, into her 
eyes. 

Tussie stopped short "Baker's Farm?" he said. 
"Why, then this is the way; down here, to the right 
It's only a few yards from here." 

"Were you going that way too?" 

"I live on the other side of Symford." 

"Then good-bye and thank you." 

"Please let me go with you as far as the highroad 
— it's almost dark." 

"Oh no — I can't lose myself again if it's only a few 
yards." 

She nodded, and was tuming down the lane. 

"Are you — are you comfortable there?" he asked 
hurriedly, blushing. "The Pearces are tenants of ours. 
I hope they make you comfortable?" 

"Oh, we're only going to be there a few days. My 
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unde is bupng a cottage, and we shall leave almost 
directly." 

The girl Ethel nodded and smiied and went away 
quickly into the dusk; and Tussie rode home thought- 
fully, planning daborate plans for a descent the next 
day upon Baker's Farm that should have the necessary 
air of inevitableness. 

Fritzing was raging up and down the road in front 
of the gate when Priscilla emerged, five minutes later, 
from the shadows of the lane. She ran up to him and 
put her arm through his, and looked up at him with a 
face of great penitence. "Dear Fritzi," she said, "Pm 
so sorry. Fve been making you anxious, haven't I? 
Forgive me — it was the first taste of Kberty, and it got 
into my feet and set them off exploring, and then I lost 
myself. Have you been wonying?" 

He was immensely agitated, and administered some- 
thing very like a scolding, and he urged the extreme 
desirability of taking Annalise with her in future wherever 
she went — ("Oh nonsense Fritzi," interjected Priscilla, 
drawing away her arm) — and he declared in a voice 
that trembled that it was a most intolerable thought for 
him that two stränge men should have dared address 
her in the churchyard, that he would never forgive him- 
self for having left her there alone — ("Oh Fritzi how 
silly," interjected Priscilla) — and he begged her almost 
with tears to teil him exactly what she had said to them, 
for her Grand Ducal Highness must see that it was of 
the first importance they should both say the same 
things to people. 

Priscilla declared she had said nothing at all but 
what was quite diplomatic, in fact quite clever; indeed, 
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she had been surprised at the way ideas had seemed 
to flow. 

"So please," she finished, "don't look at me with 
such lamentable eyes." 

"Ma'am, did you not teil them our name is Schultz?" 

"But so it is." 

"It is not, ma'am. Our name is Neumann." 

Priscilla stared astonished. "Neumann?" she said. 
"Nonsense, Fritzi. Why should it be Neumann? We're 
Schultz. I told these people we were. It's all settJed." 

"Settled, ma'am? I told the woman here as well as 
the estate agent that you are my brother's child and that 
we are Neumann." 

Priscilla was aghast. Then she said severely, "It 
was your duty to ask me first What right have you to 
Christen me?" 

"I intended to discuss it during our walk to the 
village this afteraoon. I admit I forgot it On the other 
hand I could not suppose your Grand Ducal Highness, 
left for a moment unprotected, would inform two stränge 
gentlemen that our name was Schultz." 

"You should certainly have asked me first," repeated 
Priscilla with knitted brows. "Why should I have to 
be Neumann?" 

"I might inquire with equal reason why I should 
have to be Schultz," retorted Fritzing. 

"But why Neumann?" persisted Priscilla, greatly 
upset 

"Ma'am, why not?" said Fritzing, still more upset 
Then he added "Your Grand Ducal Highness might 
have known that at the agent's I would be obliged to 
give some name." 
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"I didn't think any more than you did," said 
Priscilla, stopping in front of the gate as a sign he was 
to open it for her. He did, and they walked through 
the garden and into the house in silence. Then she 
went into the parlour and dropped into a horsehair arm- 
chair, and leaning her head against its phckliness she 
sighed a dolefiil sigh. 

"Shall I send Annalise to you, ma'am?'' asked 
Fritzing, Standing in the doorway. 

"What can we do?" asked Priscilla, her eyes fixed 
on the tips of her shoes in eamest thought "Come in, 
Fritzi, and shut the door," she added. "You don't be- 
have a bit like an uncle." Then an idea Struck her, 
and looking up at him with sudden gaiety she said 
"Can't we have a hyphen?" 

«A hyphen?" 

"Yes, and be Neumann-Schultz?" 

"Certainly we can," said Fritzing, his face Clearing; 
how muddled he must be getting not to have thought 
of it himsdf ! "I will cause cards to be printed at once, 
and we will be Neumann-Schultz. Ma'am, your woman's 
wit " 

"Fritzi, you're deteriorating — you never flattered me 
at Kunitz. Let us have tea. I invite you to tea with 
me. If you'U order it, TU pour it out for you and 
practise being a niece." 

So the evening was spent in harmony; a harmony 
clouded at intervals, it is true, first by Priscilla's dis- 
appöintment about the cottage, then by a certain restive- 
ness she showed before the more blatant ineffidencies of 
the Baker housekeeping, then by a marked and ever 
recurring incapacity to adapt herseif to her new environ- 
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ment, and lasd^ and tot heaiüf irtien Fiitzing in the 
ooorse of oo m a sa tion kt drop tfae fad tfaat he had 
Said she vas Maiia-Theresa. This was a very black 
dcmd and hnng aboat for a knig wfaile; bnt it too 
passed away ultimatdjr in a compiomise leached after 
mach dismssion tfaat Ethel shoold be prefixed to Maria- 
Theresa; and befme Priscüla went to bed it had been 
arranged that Fritzing shonld go next moming directly 
afier a very eariy breakfast to Lady Shuttleworth and 
not leave that lady's side and hoose tili he had secured 
the cottage, and the Princess for her pait faithfully pro- 
niised to remain witfain the Baker boondaries duiing bis 
absence. 
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vra. 

Lady Shuttleworth then, busiest and most un- 
suspecting of women, was whisking through her break- 
fast and her correspondence next moming with her 
customary celerity and method, when a servant appeared 
and ofFered her one of those leaves from Fritzing's note- 
book which we know did duty as bis cards. 

Tussie was sitting at the other end of the table very 
limp and sad after a night of tiresome tossing that was 
neither whoUy sleep nor whoUy wakefiilness, and sheltered 
by various dishes with spirit-lamps burning beneath them 
worked gloomily at a sonnet inspired by the girl he had 
met the day before while bis mother thought he was 
eating bis patent food. The girl, it seemed, could not 
inspire much, for beyond the fourth line bis muse re- 
ftised to go; and he was beginning to be unable to stop 
himself from an angry railing at the restrictions the 
sonnet form forces upon poets who love to be vague, 
which would immediately have concentrated bis mother's 
attention on himself and resulted in bis having to read 
her what he had written — for she sturdily kept up the 
fiction of a lively interest in bis poetic tricklings — when 
the servant came in with Fritzing's leaf. 

"A gentleman wishes to see you on business, my 
lady," said the servant 

"Mr. Neumann-Schultz?" read out Lady Shuttle- 
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worth in an inquiring voice. "Never heard of him. 
Where's he from?" 

"Baker's Farm, my lady." 

At that magic name Tussie's head went up with a 
jerk. 

"Teil him to go to Mr. Dawson," said Lady Shuttle- 
worth. 

The senrant disappeared. 

"Why do you send him away, mother?" asked 
Tussie. 

"Why, you know things must go through Dawson," 
said Lady Shuttleworth poundng on her letters again. 
"I'd be plagued to death if they didn't" 

"But apparently this is the stranger within our gates. 
Isn't he German?" 

"His name is. Dawson will be quite kind to him." 

"Dawson's rather a brüte I fancy, when you're not 
looking." 

"Dearest, I alwa)rs am looking." 

"He must be one of Pearce's lodgers." 

"Poor man, Pm sorry for him if he is. Of all the 
shiftless women " 

"The gentleman says, my lady," said the servant 
reappearing with rather an awestruck face, "that he 
wishes to speak to you most particular." 

"James, did I not teil you to send him to Mr. 
Dawson?" 

"I delivered the message, my lady. But the gentle- 
man says he's seen Mr. Dawson, and that he" — the foot- 
man coughed slightly — "he don't want to see any more 
of him, my lady." 

Lady Shuttleworth put on her glasses and stared at 
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the servant "Upon my word he seems to be very cool," 
she Said; and the servant, his gaze fixed on a respectful 
point just above his mistress's head, reflected on the ex- 
treme inapplicability of the adjective to anything so 
warm as the gentleman at the door. 

"Shall I see him for you, mother?" volunteered 
Tussie briskly. 

"You?" Said his mother surprised, 

"I'm rather a dab at German, you know. Perhaps 
he can't talk much English" — the footman started — 
"evidently he wasn't able to say much to Dawson. 
Probably he wants you to protect him from the on- 
slaughts of old Pearce's cockroaches. Anyhow as he's 
a foreigner I think it would be kinder to see him." 

Lady Shuttleworth was astonished. Was Tussie 
going to tum over a new leaf afler all, now that he was 
Coming of age, and interest himself in more profitable 
things than verse-makin'g? 

"Dearest," she said, quite touched, "he shall be seen 
if you think it kinder. TU see him — you haven't done 
breakfast yet Show him into the library, James." And 
she gathered up her letters and went out — she never 
kept people waiting — and as she passed Tussie she laid 
her band tenderly for a moment on his Shoulder. "If 
I find I can't understand him TU send for you," she 
said. 

Tüssie folded up his sonnet and put it in his pocket. 
Then he ate a few spoonfuls of the stuff warranted to 
give him pure blood, huge muscles, and a vast intel- 
ligence; then he opened a newspaper and stared vacantly 
at its Contents; then he went to the fire and warmed 
his feet; then he strolled round the table aimlessly for a 

Princess Prtscüla, 7 
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little; and then, when half an hour had passed and his 
mother had not returned, he could bear it no longer 
and marched straight into the library. 

"I think the cigarettes must be here," said Tussie, 
going over to the mantelpiece and throwing a look of 
eager interest at Fritzing. 

Fritzing rose and bowed ceremoniously. Lady 
Shuttleworth was sitting in a straight-backed chair, her 
elbows on its arms, the tips of her ten fingers nicely 
fitted together. She looked very angry, and yet there 
was a sparkle of something like amusement in her eyes. 
Having bowed to Tussie Fritzing sat down again with 
the elaboration of one who means to stay a long while. 
During his walk from the farm he had made up his 
mind to be of a most winning amiability and patience, 
blended with a determination that nothing should shake. 
At the door, it is true, he had been stirred to petulance 
by the foolish face and utterances of the footman James, 
but during the whole of the time he had been alone 
with Lady Shuttleworth he had behaved, he considered, 
with the utmost restraint and tact 

Tussie offered him a cigarette. 

"My dear Tussie," said his mother quickly, **we will 
not keep Mr. Neumann-Schultz. Tm sure his time must 
be quite as valuable as mine is." 

"Oh madam," said Fritzing with a vast politeness, 
settling himself yet more firmly in his chair, "nothing of 
mine can possibly be of the same value as anything of 
yours." 

Lady Shuttleworth stared — she had stared a good 
deal during the last half-hour — then began to laugh, 
and got up. "If you see its value so clearly," she 
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Said, "Pm sure you won't care to take up any more 
of it" 

"Nay, madam," said Fritzing, forced to get up too, 
"I am here, as I explained, in your own interests — or 
rather in those of your son, who I hear is shortly to 
attain his majority. This young gentleman is, I take it, 
your son?" 

Tussie assented. 

"And therefore the owner of the cottages?" 
"What cottages?" asked Tussie, eagerly. He was 
naanifestly so violently interested in Mr. Neumann- Schultz 
that his mother could only gaze at him in wonder. He 
actually seemed to hang on that odd person's lips. 

"My dear Tussie, Mr. Neumann- Schultz has been 
trying to persuade me to seil him the pair of cottages 
up by the church, and I have been trying to persuade 
him to believe me when I teil him I won't" 
"But why won't you, mother?" asked Tussie. 
Lady Shuttleworth stared at him in astonishment. 
"Why won't I? Do I ever seil cottages?" 

"Your esteemed parent's reasons for refusing," said 
Fritaäng, "reasons which she has given me with a 
brevity altogether unusual in one of her sex and which 
I cannot sufliciently commend, do more credit, as was 
to be expected in a lady, to her heart than to her 
head. I have ofFered to build two new houses for the 
disturbed inhabitants of these. I have offered to give 
her any price — any price at all, within the limits of 
reason. Your interests, young gentleman, are what will 
suffer if this business is not concluded between us." 
"Do you want them for yourself?" asked Tussie. 
"Yes, sir, for myself and for my niece." 

7* 
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"Mother, why do you refuse to do a little busi- 
ness?" 

"Tussie, are we so poor?" 

"As fax as I'm concemed," said Tussie airily to 
Fritzing, "you may have the things and welcome." 

"Tussie?" 

"But they are not worth more than about fifty 
pounds apiece, and I advise you not to give more for 
them than they're worth. Aren*t they very small, though? 
Isn't there any other place here you'd rather have?" 

"Tussie?" 

"Do you mind teliing me why you want them?" 

"Young man, to live in them." 

"And where are the people to live who are in 
them now?" asked Lady Shuttleworth, greatly incensed. 

"Madam, I promised you to build." 

"Oh nonsense. I won't have new red-brick horrors 
about the place. There's that nice good old Mrs. Shaw 
in one, so clean and tidy always, and the shoemaker, a 
very good man except for his enormous famiiy, in the 
other. I will not tum them out." 

"Put 'em in the empty lodge at the north gate," 
suggested Tussie. "They'd be delighted." 

Lady Shuttleworth turned angrily on Fritzing, — she 
was indeed greatly irritated by Tussie's unaccountable 
behaviour. "Why don't you build for yourself?" she 
asked. 

"My niece has set her heart on these cottages in 
such a manner that I actually fear the consequences to 
her health if she does not get them." 

"Now, mother, you really can't make Mr. Neumann- 
Schultz's niece ill." 
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"Dearest boy, have you suddenly lost your senses?" 

"Not unless it's losing them to be ready to do a 
kindness." 

"Wdl Said, well said, young man," said Fritzing 
approvingly. 

"Tussie, have I ever shirked doing a kindness?" 
asked Lady Shuttleworth, touched on her tenderest point. 

"Never. And that's why 1 can't let you begin now," 
said Tussie, smiling at her. 

"Well said, well said, young man," approved Fritzing. 
"The woman up to a certain age should lead the youth, 
and he should in all things follow her counsels with re- 
spect and obedience. But she for her part should know 
at what moment to lay down her authority, and begin, 
with a fitting modesty, to follow him whom she has 
hitherto led." 

"Is that what your niece does?" asked Lady Shuttle- 
worth quickly. 

"Madam?" 

"Is she following you into these cottages, or are you 
following her?" 

"You must pardon me, madam, if I decline to dis- 
cuss my niece." 

"Do have a dgarette," said Tussie, delighted. 

"I never smoke, young man." 

"Something to drink, then?" 

"I never dnnk, young man." 

"If I decide to let you have these cottages — // I 
do," said Lady Shuttleworth, divided between astonish- 
ment at everything about Fritzing and blankest amaze- 
ment at her son's behaviour, "you will understand that 
I only do it because my son seems to wish it" 
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"Madam, provided I get the cottages I will uüder- 
stand anything you like." 

"First that. Then Pd want some information about 
yourself. 1 couldn't let a stranger come and live in tlie 
very middle of my son's estate unless I knew all about 
him." 

"Why, mother " began Tussie. 

"Is not the willingness to give you your own price 
sufficient?" inquired Fritzing anxiously. 

"Not in the least sufficient," snapped Lady Shuttle- 
worth. 

"What do you wish to know, madam?" said Fritzing 
stiffly. 

"I assure you a great deal." 

"Come, mother," said Tussie, to whom this was 
painfui, for was not the man, apart from bis stränge 
clothes and speeches, of a distinctly refined and intel- 
lectual appearance? And even if he wasn't, was he not 
stiJI the uncle of that divine niece? — "these are things 
for Dawson to arrange." 

Fritzing started at the hated name, and began to 
frown dreadfully. His frown was always very impressive 
because of his bushy eyebrows and deep-set eyes. 
"Dawson, as you call him," he said, "and he certainly 
has no claim to any prefix of politeness, is not a person 
wi th whom I will consent to arrange anything. Daw- 
son is the most offensive creature who ever walked this 
earth clad in the outer semblance of one of God's crea- 
tures.'* 

^^'^ ^^ ^^ ^^^^ ^^^ ^^^^y Shuttieworth. 
"Really » she said, stretching out her hand to the 

bell. 
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"Didn't I teil you so, mother?" cried Tussie 
triumphantly; and that Tussie, her own dear boy, should 
in all things second this madman completely over- 
whelmed her. "I knew he was a brüte behind your 
back. Let's sack him." 

"James, show this gentleman out." 

"Pardon me, madam, we have not yet arranged " 

"Oh," intemipted Tussie, "the business part can be 
arranged between you and me without bothering my 
mother. Pll come part of the way with you and we'll 
talk it over. You're absolutely right about Dawson. 
He's an outrageous mixture of buUy and brüte." And 
he hurried into the hall to fetch his cap, humming O 
dear unknown One with the stern sweet face, which was 
the first line of his sonnet in praise of Priscilla, to a 
cheerful little tune of his own. 

"Tussie, it's so damp," cried his anxious mother 
after him — "you're not really going out in this nasty 
Scotch mist? Stay in, and Pll leave you to settle any- 
thing you like." 

"Oh, it's a joUy moming for a walk," called back 
Tussie gaily, searching about for his cap — ''And eyes all 
beautiful with strenuous thought — Come on, sir." 

But Fritzing would not skimp any part of his fare- 
well ceremonies. 

"Permit me, madam/' he said, deeply bowing, "to 
thank you for your extremely kind reception." 

"Kind?" echoed Lady Shuttleworth, unable to stop 
herseif from smiling. 

"Yes, madam, kind, and before all things patient." 

"Yes, I do think I've been rather patient," agreed 
Lady Shuttleworth, smiling again. 
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"And let me," proceeded Fritzing, "join to my thanks 
my congratulations on your possession of so unusually 
amiable and promising a son." 

"Come on, sir — you'll make me vain," said Tussie, 
in the doorway — *' 'Hair like a weh divine wherein is 
caught/ " — he hummed, getting more and more shrill 
and happy. 

Lady Shuttleworth put out her hand impulsively. 
Fritzing took it, bent over it, and kissed it with much 
respect 

"A most unusually promising young man," he re- 
peated; "and, madam, I can teil you it is not my habit 
to say a thing I do not mean." 

"'The last reflection of God's daily grace' " — 
chirped Tussie, looking on much amused. 

"No, that Tm quite certain you don't," said Lady 
Shuttleworth with conviction. 

"Don't say too many nice things about me," advised 
Tussie. "My mother will swallow positively anytbing." 

But nevertheless he was delighted; for here were 
his mother and the unde — the valuable and highly to 
be cherished uncle — looking as pleased as possible with 
each other, and apparently in the fairest way to becom- 
ing fast friends. 
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IX. 



The cheerful goddess who had brought Fritzing and 
his Princess safely over from Kunitz was certainly 
Standing by them well. She it was who had driven 
Frisdlla up onto the heath and into the acquaintance of 
Augustus Shuttieworth, without whom a cottage in Sym- 
ford would have been for ever unattainable. She it was 
who had sent the Morrisons, father and son, to drive 
Priscilla from the churchyard before Fritzing had joined 
her, without which driving she would never have met 

^ Augustus. She it was who had used the trifling cir- 

cumstance of a mislaid sermon-book to take the vicar 
and Robin into the church at an unaccustomed time, 
without which sermon-book they would never have met 
Priscilla in the churchyard and driven her out of it. 

I Thus are all our doings mied by Chance; and it is a 

pleasant pastime for an idle hour to trace back big 
events to their original and sometimes absiu-d beginnings. 
For myself I know that the larger lines of my life were 

f laid down once for all by — but what has this to do 

^ with Priscilla? Thus, I say, are all our doings mied by 
Chance, who loves to use small means for the working 
of great wonders. And as for the gay goddess's ugly 
sister, the lady of the shifty eye and lowering brow 
called variously Misfortune and Dl Luck, she uses the 

L same tools exactly in her hammering out of lives, meanly 
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taking little follies and little weaknesses, so little and so 
amiable at first as hardly to be distinguished from little 
virtues, and with them building up a mighty mass that 
shall at last come down and crush our souls. Of the 
crushing of souls, however, my story does not yet treat, 
and I will not linger round subjects so awful. We who 
are nestling for the moment like Priscilla beneath the 
warm wing of Good Fortune can dare to make what the 
children call a face at her grey sister as she limps 
scowling past Shall we not too one day in our tum 
feel her daws? Let us when we do at least not wince; 
and' he who feeling them can still make a face and 
laugh, shall be as the prince of the fairy tales, trans- 
forming the sour hag by his courage into a bright re- 
ward, striking his very griefs into a shining shower of 
blessing. 

From this brief excursion into the realm of harren 
musings, whither I love above all things to wander and 
whence I have continually to fetch myself back again 
by force, I will retum to the story. 

At Tussie's Suggestion when the business part of 
their talk was over — and it took exactly five minutes 
for Tussie to seil and Fritzing to buy the cottages, five 
minutes of the frothiest business talk ever talked, so 
profound was the ignorance of both parties as to what 
most people demand of cottages — Fritzing drove to 
Minehead in the postmistress's son's two-wheeled cart in 
Order to purchase suitable fumiture and bring back 
persons who would paper and painL Minehead lies 
about twenty miles to the north of Symford, so Fritzing 
could not be back before evening. By the time he was 
^hack, promised Tussie, the shoemaker and Mrs. Shaw 
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should be deared out and put into a place so much 
better according to their views that they would probably 
tnake it vocal with their praises. 

Fritzing quite loved Tussie. Here was a young 
man füll of the noblest spirit of helpfulness, and who 
had besides the invaluable gift of seeing no difficulties 
an3rwhere. Even Fritzing, airy Optimist, saw more than 
Tussie, and whenever he expressed a doubt it was at 
once brashed aside by the cheerfullest **0h, that'll be 
all right" He was the most practical, businesslike, un- 
affected, energetic young man, thought Fritzing, that he 
had ever seen. Tussie was surprised himself at his own 
briskness, and putting the wonderful giri on the heath 
as much as possible out of his thoughts, told himself 
that it was the patent food beginning at last to keep its 
promises. 

He took Fritzing to the post-office and ordered the 
trap for him, cautioned the postmistress's son, who was 
going to drive, against going too fast down the many 
hüls, for the bare idea of the priceless uncle being 
brought back in bits or in any State but absolutely 
whole and happy turned him cold, told Fritzing which 
Shops to go to and where to lunch, begged him to be 
careful what he ate, since hotel luncheons were good for 
neither body nor soul, ordered rugs and a mackintosh 
covering to be put in, and behaved generally with the 
forethought of a mother. "Pd go with you myself," he 
said, — and the postmistress, listening with both her ears, 
recognised that the Baker's Farm lodgers were no longer 
persons to be criticised — "but I can be of more use to 
you here. I must see Dawson about Clearing out the 
^ cottages. Of course it is very important you shouldn't 
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stay a moment longer than can be helped in uncomfort- 
able lodgings." 

Here was a young man! Sensible, practical, over- 
fiowing with kindness. Fritzing had not met anyone he 
esteemed so much for years. They went down the vil- 
lage Street together, for Tussie was bound for Mr. Daw- 
son who was to be set to work at once, and Fritzing 
for the farm whither the trap was to foUow him as soon 
as ready, and all Symford, curtseying to Tussie, re- 
cognised, as the postmistress had recognised, that Fritz- 
ing was now raised far above their questionings, seated 
firmly on the Shuttleworth rock. 

They parted at Mr. Dawson's gate, Mrs. Dawson 
mildly watching their warmth over a wire blind. "When 
we are settled, young man," said Fritzing, after eloquent 
words of thanks and appreciation, "you must come in 
the evenings, and together we will roam across the 
splendid fields of English literature." 

"Oh thanks/' exclaimed Tussie, flushing with 
pleasure. He longed to ask if the divine niece would 
roam too, but even if she did not, to roam at all would 
be a delight, and he would besides be doing it under 
the very roof that sheltered that bright and beautiful 
head. "Oh thanks/* cried Tussie, then, flushing. 

His extreme joy surprised Fritzing. "Are you so 
great a friend of literature?" he inquired. 

"I believe," said Tussie, "that without it Pd have 
drowned myself long ago. And as for the poets " 

He stopped. No one knew what poetry had been 
to him in his sickly existence — the one supreme interest, 
the one thing he really cared to live for. 

Fritzing now loved him with all his heart. "Ach 
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Gott, ja/' he ejaculated, clapping him on the Shoulder, 
"the ^otXs—ja, ja — 'Blessings be with them and etemal 
praise,' what? Young man," he added enthusiastically, 
"I could wish that you had been my son. I could in- 
deed." And as he said it Robin Morrison Coming 
down the street and seeing the two together and the 
expression on Tussie's face instantly knew that Tussie 
had met the niece. 

"HuUo, Tuss,'* he calied across, hurrying past, for 
it would rather upset his umbrella plan to be stopped 
and have to talk to the man Neumann thus prematurely. 
But Tussie neither saw nor heard him, and "By Jove, 
hasn't he just seen the niece though," said Robin to him- 
self, his eyes dancing as he strode nimbly along on long 
and bird-like legs. The conviction seized him that when 
he and his umbrella should descend upon Baker's that 
aftemoon Tussie would either be there already or would 
come in immediately afterwards. "Who would have 
thought old Fuss would be so enterprising?" he won- 
dered, thinking of the extreme cordiality of Fritzing's 
face. "He's given them those cottages, 1*11 swear." 

So Fritzing went to Minehead. I will not follow his 
painful footsteps as they ranged about that dreary place, 
nor will I dwell upon his purchases, which resolved 
themselves at last, alter an infinite and soul-killing 
amount of Walking and bewilderment, into a sofa, a re- 
volving bookstand, and two beds. He forgot a bed for 
Annalise because he forgot Annalise; and he didn't buy 
things like sheets because he forgot that beds want 
them. On the other band he spent quite two hours in 
a delightfiil second-hand bookshop on his way to the 
place where you buy crockery, and then forgot the 
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crockery. He did, reminded and directed by Mr. 
Vickerton, the postmistress's son, get to a paperhanger*s 
and Order him and his men to come out in shoals to 
Symford the next moming at daybreak, making the 
paperhanger vow, who had never seen them, that the 
cottages should be done by nightfall. Then, happening 
to come to the seashore, he stood for a moment refresh- 
ing his nostrils with saltness, for he was desperately 
wom out, and what he did aller that heaven knows. 
Anyhow young Vickerton found him hours afterwards 
Walking up and down the shingle in the dark, waving 
his arms about and crying — 

"O, qui me gdidis convallibus Haemi 
Sistat et ingenti ramonim protegat umbra!" 

"Talking German out loud to himsdf," said young 
Vickerton to his mother that night; and it is possible 
that he had been doing it all the time. 

And while he was doing these things Friscilla was 
having calls paid her. Nothing could exceed her astonish- 
ment when about four o'clock, as she was sitting deep 
in thought and bored on the arm of a horsehair chair, 
Mrs. Pearce opened the door and without the least warn- 
ing let in Mrs. Morrison. Priscilla had promised Fritz- 
ing for that one day to stay quietly at the farm, and for 
the last two hours, finding the farm of an intolerable 
dulness, she had been engaged in reflections of an ex- 
tremely complex nature on subjects such as Duty, Will, 
and Personality. Her moming in the Baker fields and 
by the banks of that part of the Sym that meanders 
through them had tuned her mind to meditation. The 
food at one o'clock and the manner of its bringing in 
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by Annalise — Priscilla had relieved Mrs. Pearce of that 
Office — tuned it still more. The blended slipperiness 
and prickliness of all the things she tried to sit on 
helped surprisingly; and if I knew how far it is allow- 
able to write of linen I could explain much of her State 
of mind by a description of the garments in which she 
was dothai that day. They were new garments taken 
straight from the Gerstein box. They were not even 
linen, — how could they be for Fritzing's three hiindred 
marks? And their newness had not yet been exposed 
to the softening influence of any wash-tub. Straight did 
they come, in all their crackling stifTness, out of the 
Shop and on to the Princess. Annalise had been sup- 
posed to wash them or cause them to be washed the 
day before, but Annalise had been far too busy crying 
to do anything of the sort; and by four o'clock Priscilla 
was goaded by them into a condition of mind so un- 
worthy that she was thinking quite hard about the 
Kunitz fine linen and other flesh-pots and actually Und- 
ing the recollection sweet It was a place , Priscilla 
mused, where her body had been exquisitely cared for. 
Those delicate meals, served in spotlessness, surely they 
had been rather of the natiure of poems? Those web- 
like garments, soft as a kiss, how beautiful they had 
been ^ touch and wear. True her soul had starvedj 
.yes, it had cruelly starved. But was it then — she 
Started at her own thought — was it then being fed at 
Baker's? 

And into the middle of this question, a tremendous 
one to be asked on the very threshold of the new life, 
walked Mrs. Morrison. 

"How d'y do," said Mrs. Morrison. *'The vicar 
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asked me to come and see you. I hope the Pearces 
make you comfortable." 

"Well I never," thought Mrs. Pearce, lingering as 
was her custom on the door-mat, and shaking her head 
in sorrow rather than in anger. 

Priscilla sat for a moment staring at her visitor. 

"You are Miss Schultz, are you not?" asked Mrs. 
Morrison rather nervously. 

Priscilla said she was, — her name, that is, was Neu- 
mann-Schultz — and got up. She had the vaguest notion 
as to how Miss Schultz would behave under these try- 
ing circumstances, but imagined she would begin by get- 
ting up. So she got up, and the sofa being a low one 
and her movements leisurely, Mrs. Morrison told her 
husband afterwards there seemed to be no end to the 
girl. The girl certainly was long, and when at last un- 
folded and quite straightened out she towered over Mrs. 
Morrison, who looked up uneasily at the grave young 
face. Why, Mrs. Morrison asked herseif, didn't the girl 
smile? It was the duty of a Miss Schultz called upon 
by the vicar's wife to smile; so profound a gravity on 
such an occasion was surely almost rüde. Priscilla 
offered her band and hoped it was all right to do so, 
but still she did not smile. "Are you Mrs. Morrison?" 
she asked. 

"Yes," said Mrs. Morrison with an immense reserve 
in her voice. 

Then Priscilla suggested she should sit down. Mrs. 
Morrison was already doing it; and Priscilla sank onto 
her sofa again and wondered what she had better say 
next She wondered so much that she became lost in 
mazes of wonder, and there was a long silence that Mrs. 
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Pearce outside the door deplored an inconsiderateness 
that could keep her there for nothing. 

"I didn't know you had a double name," said Mrs. 
Morrison, staring at Prisdlla and trying to decide whether 
this was not a case for the application of leaflets and 
instant departure. The girl was really quite offensively 
pretty. She herseif had been pretty — she thanked 
heaven that she still was so — but never, never pretty — 
she thanked heaven again — in this glaringly conspicuous 
fashion. 

"My name is Ethel Maria -Theresa Neumann- 
Schultz," Said Priscilla, very clearly and slowly; and 
though she was, as we know, absolutely impervious to 
the steadiest staring, she did wonder whether this good 
lady could have seen her photograph anywhere in 
some paper, her stare was so very round and bright 
and Piercing. 

"What a long name," said Mrs. Morrison. 

"Yes," said Prisdlla; and as another silence seemed 
imminent she added, "I have two hyphens." 

"Two what?" said Mrs. Morrison, startled; and so 
fiill was her head of doubt and distrust that for one 
dreadful moment she thought the girl had said two hus- 
bands. "Oh, hyphens. Yes. Germans have them a 
good deal, I believe." 

"That sounds as if we were talking about diseases," 
said Priscilla, a faint smile dawning far away somewhere 
in the depths of her eyes. 

"Yes," said Mrs. Morrison, fidgeting. 

Odd that Robin should have said nothing about the 
girl's face. Anyhow she should be kept off Netta. 
Better keep her off the parish-room Tuesdays as well. 

Prtnceis Priscilla, 8 
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What in the world was she d<»iig in SymfcMd? She 
was quite the sort of girl to tarn the heads of süly 
boys. And so unfortimate, just as Angustns Shuttle- 
w<nth had taken to giving Netta little volumes of 
Browning. 

''Is your unde out?" she asked, scmie of the sharp- 
ness of her thoughts getting into her voice. 

^He's gone to Minehead, to see about things f<M: my 
cottage." 

"Your cottage? Have you got Mrs. Shaw's 
thcn?'* 

"Yes. She is being moved out to-day." 

"Dear me," said Mrs. Morrison, greatly Struck. 

"Is it surprising?" 

"Most So unlike Lady Shuttleworth." 

"She has been very kind." 

"Do you know her?" 

"No; but my unde was there this moming." 

"And managed to persuade her?" 

"He is very eloquent," said Prisdlla, with a demure 
downward sweep of her eydashes. 

"Just a little more," thought Mrs. Morrison, watdiing 
their dusky golden cvfrve, "and the girl would have had 
scarlet hair and white eyebrows and masses of freddes 
and been frightful." And she sighed an impatient sigh, 
which, if translated into verse, would undoubtedly have 
come out — 

''Oh the little more and how much it is, 
And the litde less and what worlds away!*' 

"And poor old Mrs. Shaw — how does she like being 
tumed out?" 
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"I believe she is being put into something that will 
seem to her a palace." 

"Dear me, your iincle must really be very elo- 
quent" 

"I assure you that he is," said Priscilla eamestly. 

There was a short pause, during which Mrs. Mor- 
rison staring straight into those unfathomable pools, 
Priscilla's eyes, was very angry with them for being so 
evidently lovdy. "You are very young," she said, "so 
you will not mind my questions " 

"Don't the young mind questions?" asked Priscilla, 
for a moment supposing it to be a characteristic of the 
young of England. 

"Not, surely, from experienced and — and married 
ladies," said Mrs. Morrison tartly. 

"Please go on then." 

"Oh, I haven't anything particular to go on about," 
said Mrs. Morrison, offended. "I assure you curiosity 
is not one of my faults." 

"No?" said Priscilla, whose attention had begun to 
wander. 

"Being human I have no doubt many failings, but 
Pm thankful to say curiosity isn't one of them." 

"My uncle says that's just the difference between 
men and women. He says women might achieve just 
as much as men if only they were ciuious about things. 
But they're not A man will ask a thousand questions, 
and never rest tili he's found out as much as he can 
about anything he sees, and a woman is content hardly 
even to see it" 

"I hope your uncle is a Churchman," was Mrs. Mor- 
rison's unexpected reply. 

8* 
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Priscilla's mind could not leap like this, and she 
hesitated a moment and smiled. ("It's the first time 
she's looked pleasant," thought Mrs. Morrison, ''and now 
it's in the wrong place.") 

"He was bom, of course, in the Lutheran faith,'* 
Said Priscilla. 

"Oh, a homd faith. Excuse me, but it really is. 
I hope he isn't going to upset Symford?" 

«Upset Symford?" 

"New people holding wrong tenets Coming to such 
a small place do sometimes, you know, and you say 
he is eloquent And we are such a simple and God- 
fearing little Community. A few years ago we had a 
great bother with a Dissenting family that came here. 
The cottagers quite lost their heads." 

"I think I can promise that my uncle will not try 
to convert anybody," said Prisdlla. 

"Of course you mean pervert It would be a pity 
if he did. It wouldn't last, but it would give us a lot 
of trouble. We are very good Churchmen here. The 
vicar, and my son too when he's at home, set beautiful 
examples. My son is going into the Church himself. 
It has been his dearest wish from a child. He thinks 
of nothing eise — of nothing eise at all," she repeated, 
fixing her eyes on Priscilla with a look of defiance. 

"Really?" said Priscilla, very willing to believe it 

"I assure you it's wonderful how absorbed he is in 
his studies for it He reads Church history every spare 
moment, and he's got it so completely on his mind that 
I've noticed even when he whistles it's *The Churdi's 
One Foundation.' " 

"What is that?" inquired Priscilla, 
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"Mr. Robin Morrison," announced Mrs. Pearce. 

The sitting-room at Baker's was a small, straight- 
forward place, with no screens, no big fumiture, no 
plants in pots, nothing that could for a moment con- 
ceal the persons akeady in it from the persons Coming 
in, and Robin entering jauntily with the umbrella 
under his arm feil straight as it were into his mother's 
angry gaze. "Hullo mater, you here?" he exclaimed 
genially, his face broadening with apparent satis- 
faction. 

"Yes, Robin, I am here," she said, drawing her- 
seif up. 

"How do you do, Miss Schultz. I seem to have 
got shown into the wrong room. It's a Mr. Neumann 
I've come to see; doesn't he live here?" 

Prisdlla looked at him from her sofa seat and 
wondered what she had done that she should be scourged 
in this manner by Morrisons. 

"You know my son, I believe?" said Mrs. Mor- 
rison in the stufest voice; for the girl's face showed 
neither recognition nor pleasure, and though she 
would have been angry if she . had looked unduly 
pleased she was still angrier that she should look in- 
different. 

"Yes. I met him yesterday. Did you want my 
unde? His name is Neumann. Neumann-Schultz. 
He's out" 

"I only wanted to give him this umbrella," said 
Robin, with a swift glance at his mother as he drew it 
from under his arm. Would she recognise it? He had 
chosen one of the most ancient; the one most appro- 
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priate, as he thought, to the general appearance of the 
man Neumann. 

"What umbrella is that, Robin?" asked his mother 
suspiciously. Really, it was more than odd that Robin, 
whom she had lefl immersed in study, should have got 
into Baker's Farm so quickly. Could he have been 
expected? And had Providence, in its care for the 
righteous cause of mothers, brought her here just in 
time to save him from this girl's toils? The girl's in- 
difference could not be real; and if it was not her 
good acting only betrayed the depths of her experience 
and balefulness. "What umbrella is that?" asked Mrs. 
Morrison. 

"It's his," Said Robin, throwing his head back and 
looking at his mother as he laid it with elaborate care 
on the table. 

"My uncle's?" said Priscilla. "Had he lost it? 
Oh thank you — he would have been dreadfully un- 
happy. Sit down." And she indicated with her head 
the c^r she would allow him to sit on. 

"The way she teils us to sit down!" thought Mrs. 
Morrison indignantly. "As though she were a queen." 
Aloud she said, "You could have sent Joyce round with 
it" — Joyce being that gardener whose baby's perambu- 
lator was wheeled by another Ethel — "and need not 
have interrupted your work." 

"So I could," said Robin, as though much Struck 
by the Suggestion. "But it was a pleasure," he added 
to Priscilla, "to be able to retum it m)rself. It's a fright- 
ful bore losing one's umbrella — espedally if if s an old 
friend." 
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"Unde Fritzi's looks as if it were a very old friend," 
Said Prisdlla, smiling at it 

Mrs. Morrison glanced at it too, and then glanced 
again. When she glanced a third time and her glance 
tumed into a look that lingered Robin jumped up and 
inquired if he should not put it in the passage. "It's 
in the way here," he explained; though in whose way 
it could be was not apparent, the table being per- 
fectly empty. 

Priscilla made no objection, and he at once removed 
it beyond the reach of his mother's eye, propping it up 
in a dark comer of the passage and telling Mrs. Pearce, 
whom he found there, that it was Mr. Neumann's um- 
brella. 

"No it ain't," said Mrs. Pearce. 

"Yes it is," said Robin. 

"No it ain't He's took his to Minehead," said Mrs. 
Pearce. 

"It is, and he has not," said Robin. 

"I see him take it," said Mrs. Pearce. 

"You did not," said Robin. 

This would have been the moment, Mrs. Morrison 
feit, for her to go and to carry off Robin with her, 
but she was held in her seat by the certainty that 
Robin would not let himself be carried off; and sooner 
than say good-bye and then find he was staying on 
alone she would sit there all night Thus do mothers 
sacrifice themselves for their children, thought Mrs. 
Morrison, for their all too frequently thankless children. 
But thouglj she would do it to any extent in order to 
guard her boy she need not, she said to herseif, be 
pleasant besides, — she need not, so to speak, be the 
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primroses on bis path of dalliance. Accordingly she be- 
haved as little like a primrose as possible, sitting ia 
Btony silence while he skirmished in the passage with. 
Mrs. Pearce, and the instant he came in again asked 
him where he had found the umbrella. 

"I found it — not far from the church," said Robio, 
desiring to be truthful as long as he could. '*But mater, 
bother the umbrella. It isn't so very noble to briog a 
man back his own. Did you get your cottages?" he 
asked, turning quickly to Priscilla. 

"Robin, are you sure it is his own?" said his 
mother. 

"My dear mother, Pm never sure of anything. Nor 
are you. Nor is Miss Schultz. Nor is anybody who 
is really intelligent. But I found the thing, and Mr. 
Neumann — " 

"The name to-day is Neumann-Schultz," said Mrs. 
Morrison, in a voice heavy with implications. 

"Mr. Neumann-Schultz, then, had been that way 
just before, and so I feit somehow it must be his." 

"Your Uncle Cox had one just like it when he 
stayed with us last time," remarked Mrs. Morrison. 

"Had he? I say, mater, what an eye you must 
have for an umbrella. That must be five years ago." 

"Oh, he left it behind, and I see it in the stand 
every time I go through the hall." 

"No! Do you?" said Robin, who was hurled by 
this Statement into the comer where his wits ended and 
where he probably would have stayed ignominiously, for 
Miss Schultz seemed hardly to be listening and really 
almost looked — he couldn't believe it, no girl had ever 
done it in his presence yet, but she did undoubtedly 
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almost look — bored, if Mrs. Pearce had not flung open 
the door, and holding the tom portions of her apron 
bunched together in her hands, nervously announced 
Lady Shuttleworth. 

"Oh," thought Prisdlla, "what a day Tm having." But 
she got up and was gracious, for Fritzing had praised 
this lady as kind and sensible; and the moment Lady 
Shuttleworth set her eyes on her the mystery of her 
son's behaviour flashed into cleamess. "Tussie's seen 
her!" she exclaimed inwardly; instantly adding "Upon 
my Word I can't blame the boy." 

"My dear," she said, holding Prisdlla's hand, "Pve 
come to make friends with yoiL See what a wise old^ 
woman I am. Frankly, I didn't want you in those cot- 
tages, but now that my son has sold them 1 lose no 
time in making friends. Isn't that tnie wisdom?" 

"It's true niceness," said Priscilla, smiling down at 
the little old lady whose eyes were twinkling all over 
her. "I don't think you'U find us in any way a nuisance. 
All we want is to be quiet" 

Mrs. Morrison sniffed. 

"Do you really?" said Lady Shuttleworth. "Then 
we shall get on capitally. It's what I hke best mysdf. 
And you've come too," she went on, tuming to Mrs. 
Morrison, "to make friends with your new parishioner? 
Why, Robin, and you too?" 

"Oh, Pm only acddental," said Robin quickly. 
"Only a restorer of lost property. And Pm jüst going," 
he added, beginning to make hasty adieux; for Lady 
Shuttleworth invariably produced a conviction in him 
that his dothes didn't fit and wanted brushing badly, 
and no young man so attentive to his appearance as 
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Robin could be expected to enjoy that He fled there- 
fore, feeling that even Nßss Schultz's loveliness would 
not make up for Lady Shuttlewörth's eyes; and in the 
passage, from whence Mrs. Peace had retreated, remov- 
ing herseif as far as might be from the awful lady to 
whom her father-in-law owed rent and who saw every 
hole, Robin pounced on his Unde Cox's umbreila, 
tucked it once more beneath his arm, and bore it swiftly 
back to the stand where it had spent five peacefUl 
years. "Reafly old women are rather terrible things>" 
he thought as he dropped it in again. "I wonder what 
the/re here for." 

"Ah, it's there, I see," remarked his mother that 
night as she passed through the hall on her way to 
dinner. 

"What is?" inquired Robin who was just behind 
her. 

"Your Uncle Cox's umbreila." 

"Dear mater, why this extreme interest in my Unde 
Cox's umbreila?" 

"I'm glad to see it back again, that's alL One gets 
so used to things." 

Lady Shuttleworth and his mother — I shudder to 
think that it is possible Robin induded his mother in 
the reflection about old women, but on the other hand 
one never can teil — had stayed on at the farm for an- 
other twenty minutes after he left. They would have 
stayed longer, for Lady Shuttleworth was more interested 
in Priscilla than she had ever been in any girl before, 
and Mrs. Morrison, who saw this interest and heard the 
kind Speeches, had changed altogether from ice to 
amiability, crushing her leaflets in her hand and more 
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than once expressing hopes that Miss Neumann-Schultz 
would soon come up to tea and leam to know and like 
Netta — I repeat, they would have stayed much longer, 
but that an extremely odd thing happened. 

Priscilla had been charming; chatting with what 
seemed absolute frankness about her future life in the 
cottages, answering little questionings of Lady Shuttle- 
worth's with a discretion and plausibility that would have 
warmed Fritzing's anxious heart, dwelling most, for here 
the ground was safest, on her uncle, his work, his gifts 
and character, and Lady Shuttleworth, completely fasci- 
nated, had offered her help of every sort, help in the 
arranging of her little home, in the planting of its garden, 
even in the building of those bathrooms about which 
Tussie had been told by Mr. Dawson. She thought the 
desire for many bathrooms entirely praiseworthy, and 
only a sign of lunaqr in persons of small means. Fritz- 
ing had assured Tussie that he had money enough for 
the bathrooms; and if his poetic niece liked everybody 
about her to be nicely washed was not that a taste to 
be applauded? Perhaps Lady Shuttleworth expatiated 
on plans and probable building-costs longer than Priscilla 
was able to be interested; perhaps she was over-ex- 
planatory of practical details; anyhow Prisdlla's attention 
began to wander, and she gradually became very tired 
of her caJlers. She answered in monosyllables, and her 
smile grew vague. Then suddenly, at the first füll stop 
Lady Shuttleworth reached in a sentence about sanita- 
tion — the entire paragraph was never finished — she got 
up with her usual deliberate grace, and held out her 
band. 

"It has been very kind of you to come and see me," 
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she Said to the astx)unded lady, with a little gracious 
smile. "I hope you will both come again another time." 

For an instant Lady Shuttleworth thought she was 
mad. Then to her own amazement she found her body 
rising obediently and letting its hand be taken. 

Mrs. Morrison did the same. Both had their hands 
slightly pressed, both were smiled upon, and both went 
out at once and speechless. Priscilla stood calmly while 
they walked to the door, with the little smile fixed on 
her face. 

"Is it possible weVe been insulted?" burst out Mrs. 
Morrison when they got outside. 

"I don't know," said Lady Shuttleworth, who looked 
»extremely thoughtful. 

"Do you think it can possibly be the barbarous 
German custom?" 

"I don't know," said Lady Shuttleworth again. 

And all the way to the vicarage, whither she drove 
Mrs. Morrison, she was very silent, and no exdamations 
and conjectures of that indignant lady's could get a 
Word out of her. 
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KuNiTZ meanwhile was keeping strangely quiet. Not 
a breath, not a whisper, had reached the newspapers 
from that afflicted little town of the dreadful thing that 
had happened to it It will be remembered that the 
Princess ran away on a Monday, arrived at Baker's in 
the small hours of Wednesday moming, and had now 
spent both Wednesday and Thursday in Symford, There 
had, then, been ample time for Europe to receive in its 
Startled ears the news of her flight; yet Europe, judging 
from its silence, knew nothing at all about it In Mine- 
head on the Thursday evening Fritzing bought papers, 
no longer it is true with the frenzy he had displayed at 
Dover when every moment seemed packed with peril, 
but still with eagemess; and not a paper mentioned 
Kunitz. On the Saturday he did find the laconic in- 
formation in the London paper he had ordered to be 
sent him every day that the Grand Duke of Lothen- 
Kunitz who was shooting in East Prussia had been 
joined there by that Prince — I will not reveal his august 
name — who had so badly wanted to marry Priscilla. 
And on the Sunday — it was of course the paper 
published in London on Saturday — he read that the 
Princess Priscilla of Lothen-Kunitz, the second and only 
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unmarried daughter of the Grand Duke, was confined 
to her bed by a sharp attack of influenza. After that 
there was utter silence. Fritzing showed Priscilla the 
Paragraph about her influenza, and she was at first very 
merry over it The ease with which a princess can 
shake off her fetters the moment she seriously tries to 
surprised her, and amused her too, for a little. It sur- 
prised Fritzing, but without amusing him, for he was a 
man who was never amused. Indeed, I am unable to 
recall any Single occasion on which I saw him smile. 
Other emotions shook him vigorously as we know, but 
laughter never visited him with its pleasant ticklings 
under the ribs; it slunk away abashed before a task so 
awfiil, and left him at bis happiest to a mood of mild 
contentment "Your Royal Parent," he remarked to 
Priscilla, "has chosen that which is ever the better part 
of valour, and is hushing the incident up." 

"He never loved me," said Prisdlla, wistfully. On 
thinking it over she was not quite sure that she liked 
being allowed to run away so easily. Did nobody care, 
then, what became of her? Was she of positively no 
value at all? Running away is all very well, but your 
pride demands that those runned from shall at least 
show some sign of not liking it, make some effort, how- 
ever humble, to fetch you back. If they do not, if 
they remain perfectly quiescent and resigned, not even 
sending forth a wail that shall be audible, you are 
naturally extremely crushed. "My father," said Priscilla 
bitterly, "doesn't care a bit He'll give out Pm danger- 
ously ill, and then you'U see, Fritzi — I shall either die, 
or be sent away for an interminable yachting cruise with 
the Countess. And so dust will be thrown in people's 
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eyes. My father is very good at that, and the Countess 
is a perfect genius. You'U see." 

But Fritzing never saw, for there was na more men- 
tion at all either of Kunitz or of influenza. And just 
then he was so much taken up by his efforts to get 
into the cottages as quickly as possible that after a 
passing feeling of thankfulness that the Grand Duke 
should be of such a convenient indifference to his 
daughter's fate it dropped from his mind in the easy 
fashion in which matters of importance always did drop 
from it What was the use, briefly reflected this philo- 
sopher, of worrying about what they were or were not 
thinking at Kunitz? There would be time enough for 
that when they actually began to do something. He 
feit very safe from Kunitz in the folds of the Somerset 
hüls, and as the days passed calmly by he feit still 
safer. But though no dangers seemed to threaten from 
without there were certain dangers within that made it 
most desirable for them to get away from Baker's and 
into their own little home without a moment's unneces- 
sary delay. He could not always be watching his 
tongue, and he found for instance that it positively 
refiised to call the Princess Ethel It hadan almost 
equal objection to addressing her as niece; and it had 
a most fatal habit of slipping out Grand Ducal High- 
nesses. True, at first they mostly talked German to- 
gether, but the tendency to talk English grew more 
marked eveiy day; it was in the air they breathed, and 
they both could talk it so fatally well. Up at the 
cottages among the workmen, or when they were joined 
by Mr. Dawson, grown zealous to help, or by either of 
the young men Robin and Tussie, who seemed con- 
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stantly to be passing, the danger too was great Fritz- 
ing was so conscious of it that he used to break out 
into perspirations whenever Priscilla was with him in 
public, and his very perspirations were conspicuous. 
The strain made his manner oddly nervous when speak- 
ing to or of his niece, and he became the subject of 
much conjecture to the observant Robin. Robin thought 
that in spite of her caressing ways with her uncle the 
girl must be privately a dreadful tyrant It seemed 
difficult to believe, but Robin prided himself on being 
ready to believe anything at a moment's notice, especi- 
ally if it was the worst, and he called it having an open 
mind. The girl was obviously the most spoilt of girls. 
No one could help seeing that Her least wish seemed 
to be for the unde a command that was not even to 
be talked about Yet the uncle was never openly afFec- 
tionate to her. It almost seemed as though she must 
have some secret hold over him, be in possession, per- 
haps, of some fact connected with a guilty past But 
then this girl and guilty pasts! Why, from the lock in 
her eyes she could* never even have heard of such 
things. Robin thought himself fairly experienced in 
knowledge of human nature, but he had to admit that 
he had never yet met so incomprehensible a pair. He 
wanted to talk to Tussie Shuttleworth about them, but 
Tussie would not talk. To Tussie it seemed impossible 
to talk about Priscilla because she was sacred to him, 
and she was sacred to him because he adored her so. 
He adored her to an extent that amazes me to think 
of, worshipping her beauty with all the headlong self- 
Abasement of a very young man who is also a poet 
' soul was as wax within him, sollest wax punched 
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all over with little pictures of Priscilla. No mother is 
happy while her child's soul is in this State, and though 
he was extremely decent, and hid it and smothered it 
and choked it with all the energy he possessed, Lady 
Shuttleworth knew very well what was going on inside 
him and spent her spare time trying to dedde whether 
to laugh or to cry over her poor Tussie. "When does 
Robin go back to Cambridge?" she asked Mrs. Morrison 
the next time she met her, which was in the front 
garden of a sick old woman's cottage. 

Mrs. Morrison was going in with a leaflet; Lady 
Shuttleworth was going in with a pound of tea. From 
this place they could see Priscilla's cottage, and Robin 
was nailing up its creepers in the sight of all Symford. 

"Ah — I know what you mean," said Mrs. Morrison 
quickly. 

"It is always such a pity to see emotions wasted," 
said Lady Shuttleworth slowly, as if weighing each word. 

"Wasted? You do think she's an adventuress, 
then?" said Mrs. Morrison eagerly. 

"Sh-sh. My dear, how could I think anything 
so unkind? But we who are old" — Mrs. Morrison 
jerked up her chin — "and can look on calmly, do see 
the pity of it when beautiful emotions are lavished and 
wasted. So much force, so much time frittered away 
in dreams. And all so useless, so barren. Nothing I 
think is so sad as waste, and nothing is so wasteful as 
a one-sided love." 

Mrs. Morrison gave the pink tuUe bow she liked to 
wear in the aftemoons at her throat an agitated pat, 
and tried to conceal her misery that Augustus Shuttle- 
worth should also have succumbed to Miss Neumann- 

Princesi Priscilla^ 9 
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Schultz. That he had done so was very clear from 
Lady Shuttleworth's portentous remarks, for it was not 
in human nature for a woman to be thus solemn about 
the wasted emotions of other people's sons. His doing 
so might save Robin's future, but it would min Netta's. 
We all have our little plans for the future — dear rosy 
things that we dote on and hug to our bosoms with 
more tendemess even than we hug the babies of cur 
bodies, and the very rosiest and best developed of 
Mrs. Morrison's darling plans was the marriage of her 
daughter Netta with the rieh young man Augustus. It 
was receiving a rüde knock on its hopeful little head at 
this moment in old Mrs. Jones's front garden, and 
naturally the author of its being winced. Augustus, 
she feared, must be extremely far gone in love, and it 
was not likely that the girl would let such a chance 
go. It was a consolation that the marriage would be a 
scandal, — this person from nowhere, this niece of a 
German teacher, carrying off the wealthiest young man 
in the county. The ways of so-called Providence were 
quite criminally inscrutable, she thought, in stark de- 
fiance of what a vicar's wife should think; but then she 
was greatly goaded. 

Priscilla herseif came out of Mrs. Jones's door at 
that moment with a very happy face. She had suc- 
ceeded in comforting the sick woman to an extent that 
surprised her. The sick woman had cheered up so 
suddenly and so much that Priscilla, delighted, had at 
oiice ^ oncluded that work among the sick poor was her 
tnie ^ocation. And how easy it had beenl A few 
a few kind words, a five-pound note put gently 
\e withered old hands, and behold the thing was 
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done. Never was sick woman so much comforted as 
Mrs. Jones. She who had been disinclined to speak 
above a whisper when Priscilla went in was able at the 
end of the visit to pour forth conversation in streams, 
and quite loud conversation, and even interspersed with 
chuckles. All Friday Priscilla had tried to help in the 
arranging of her cottage, and had made herseif and 
Fritzmg so tired over it that on Saturday she let him 
go up alone and dedded that she would, for her part, 
now begin to do good to the people in the village. It 
was what she intended to do in fiiture. It was to be 
the Chief work of her new Ufe. She was going to live 
like the poor and among them, smoothe away their sor- 
rows and increase their joys, give them, as it were, a 
cheery arm along the rough path of poverty, and in 
doing it get down hersdf out of the clouds to the very 
soil, to the very beginnings and solid elementary facts 
of life. And she would do it at once, and not sit idle 
at the farm. It was on such idle days as the day 
Fritzing went to Minehead that sillinesses assailed her 
soul — shrinkings of the flesh from honest calico, disgust 
at the cooking, impatience at Annalise's swoUen eyes. 
Priscilla could have cried that night when she went to 
bed, if she had not held tears in scom, at the sickliness 
of her spirit, her spirit that she had thought more than 
able to keep her body in subjection, that she had 
hoped was unalterably firm and brave. But see the 
uses of foolishness, — the reaction from it is so great 
that it sends us with a bound twice as far again along 
the right road as we were while we were wise and pick- 
ing our way with clean shoes slowly among the puddles. 
Who does not know that fresh impulse, so strong and^ 

9* 
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gracious, towards good that surges up in us after a 
period of sitting still in mud? What an experience it 
iSy that vigorous shake and eager turning of our soiled 
face once more towards the blessed light "I will arise 
and go to my Father" — of all the experiences of the 
spirit surely this is the most glorious; and behold the 
pnident, the virtuous, the steadfast — dogged workers in 
the vineyard in the heat of the day — are shut out from 
it for ever. 

Priscilla had not backslided much; but short as her 
tarrying had been among the puddles she too sprang 
forward after it with renewed strength along the path 
she had chosen as the best, and having completed the 
second of her good works — the first had been perfonned 
just previously, and had been a warm invitation made 
personally from door to door to all the Symford mothers 
to send their children to tea and games at Baker's 
Farm the next day, which was Sunday — she came away 
very happy from the comforted Mrs. Jones, and met the 
two arriving comforters in the front garden. 

Now Priscilla*s and Mrs. Jones's last words to- 
gether had been these: 

"Is there anything eise I can do for you?" Priscilla 
had asked, leaning over the old lady and patting her 
arm in farewell. 

"No, deary — youVe done enough already, Cjod bless 
your pretty face," said Mrs. Jones, squeezing the five- 
pound note ecstatically in her hands. 

"But isn't there anything you'd like? Can't I get 
you anything? See, I can run about and you are here 
m bed. Teil me what I can do." 

Mrs. Jones blinked and worked her mouth and 
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blinked again and wheezed and cleared her throat. 
"Well, I do know of something would comfort me," she 
Said at last, amid much embarrassed coughing. 

«Teil me," said Prisdlla. 

"I don't like," coughed Mrs, Jones. 

"Teil me," said Prisdlla. 

"TU whisper it, deary." 

Prisdlla bent down her head, and the old lady put 
her twitdiing mouth to her ear. 

"Why, of course," said Prisdlla smiling. "Pll go 
and get you some at once." 

"Now God for ever bless your beautiful face, 
darlinM" shrilled Mrs. Jones, quite beside herseif with 
delight "The Code and 'Ens, deary — that's the place. 
And the quart botdes are the best; one gets more 
comfqrt out of them, and they're the cheapest in the 
end." 

And Prisdlla issuing forth on this errand met the 
arriving visitors in the garden. 

"How do you do," she said in a happy voice, 
smiling gaily at both of them. She had seen neither 
since she had dismissed them, but naturally she had 
never given that stränge proceeding a thought 

"Oh — how do you do," said Lady Shuttleworth, 
surprised to see her there, and with a slight and very 
unusual confusion of manner. 

Mrs. Morrison said nothing but stood stiffly in the 
background, answering Prisdlla's smile with a stem, re- 
luctant nod. 

"Pve been talking to poor old Mrs. Jones. Your 
son" — she looked at Mrs. Morrison — "told me how ill 
she was." 
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"Did he?" said Mrs. Morrison, hardly raising h^x* 
eyes a moment from the ground. This girl was h^a- 
double enemy: bound, whatever she did, to make eithex- 
a fool of her son or of her daughter. 

"So I went in and txied to cheer her up. And I 
really believe I did." 

"Well that was very kind of you," said Lady 
Shuttleworth, smiling in spite of hersdf, unable to with- 
stand the charm of Prisdlla's personality. How supremely 
ridiculous of Mrs. Morrison to think that this girl was 
an adventuress. Such are the depths of ignorance one 
can descend to if one is buried long enough in the 
country. 

"Now," Said Priscilla cheerfully, "she wants rum, 
and Vm just going to buy her some." 

"Rum?" cried Lady Shuttleworth in a voice of 
horror; and Mrs. Morrison started violently. 

"Is it bad for her?" said Priscilla, surprised. 
''Bad!" cried Lady Shuttleworth. 
"It is," Said Mrs. Morrison with her eyes on the 
ground, "poison for both body and soul." 

"Dear me/' said Prisdlla, her face falling. "Why, 
she said it would comfort her." 

"It wiU poison both her body and her soul," repeated 
-«ars. Morrison grimly. 

all d^^ ^ar," said Lady Shuttleworth, "our eflforts are 
drinJd^^^* Howards training our people to keep from 

only wante^t^ «ioesn't want to drink, said Prisdlla. «She 
dvin^ x^ ? taste it now and then. Pm afraid she's 
^^- Mustn't she die happy?" 
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"It is our duty," said Mrs. Morrison, "to see that 
our parishioners die sober." 

"But Tve promised," said Prisdlla. 

"Did she — did she ask for it herseif?" asked Lady 
Shuttleworth, a great anxiety in her voice. 

"Yes, and I promised." 

Both the women looked very grave. Mrs. Jones, 
who was extremely old and certainly dying — not from 
any special disease but from mere inability to go on 
living — had been up to this a shining example to Sym- 
ford of the manner in which Christian old ladies ought 
to die. As such she was continually quoted by the 
vicar's wife, and Lady Shuttleworth had feit an honest 
pride in this ordered and seemly death-bed. The vicar 
went every day and sat with her and said that he came 
away refreshed. Mrs. Morrison read her all those of 
her leaflets that described the enthusiasm with which 
other good persons behave in a like case. Lady Shuttle- 
worth never drove through the village without taking her 
some pleasant gift, — tea, or fruit, or eggs, or even little 
pots of jam, to be eaten discreetly and in spoonfuls. 
She also paid a woman to look in at short intervals 
during the day and shake up her pillow. Kindness and 
attention and even affection could not, it will be ad- 
mitted, go further; all three had been heaped on Mrs. 
Jones with generous hands; and in retum she had ex- 
pressed no sentiments that were not appropriate, and 
never, never had breathed the faintest Suggestion to any 
of her benefactors that what she really wanted most was 
mm. It shocked both the women inexpressibly, and 
positively pained Lady Shuttleworth. Mrs. Morrison 
privately believed Priscilla had put the idea into the oV 
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lady's head, and began to regard her in something of 
the light of a fiend. 

"Suppose," Said Priscilla, "we look upon it as 
mediane." 

"But my dear, it is not medicine," said Lady 
Shuttleworth. 

"It is poison," repeated Mrs. Morrison. 

"How can it be if it does her so much good? I 
must keep my promise. I wouldn't disappoint her for 
the World. If only you*d seen her delight" — they 
quivered — "you*d agree that she mustn't be disap- 
pointed, poor old dying thing. Why, it might kill her. 
But suppose we treat it as medicine, and I lock up the 
bottle and go round and give her a little myself three or 
four times a day — wouldn't that be a good plan? Surely 
it couldn't hurt?" 

"There is no law to stop you," said Mrs. Morrison; 
and Lady Shuttleworth stared at the girl in silent 
dismay. 

"I can try it at least," said Priscilla; "and if I find 
it*s really doing her härm TU leave oif. But I pro- 
mised, and she's expecting it now every minute. I can't 
break my promise. Do teil me — is the Cock and Hens 
that inn round the corner? She told me it was best 
there." 

"But you cannot go yourself to the Cock and Hens 
and buy rum," exclaimed Lady Shuttleworth, roused to 
energy; and her voice was füll of so determined a 
Protest that the vicar's wife, who thought it didn't 
matter at all where such a young woman went, received 
a fresh shock. 
^^^"Why not?" inquired Priscilla. 
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"My dear, sooner than you should do that 
I'll — I'll go and buy it myself," cried Lady Shuttle- 
worth. 

"Gradous heavens," thought Mrs. Morrison, per- 
fectiy staggered by this speech. Had Lady Shuttle- 
worth suddenly lost her reason? Or was she already 
accepting the girl as her son's wife? 

Prisdlla looked at her a moment with grave eyes. 
"Is it because Pm a girl that I mustn't?" she 
asked. 

"Yes. For one thing. But " Lady Shuttie- 

worth shut her mouth. 

"But what?" asked Priscilla, 

"Oh, nothing." 

"If it's not the custom of the country for a girl to 
go ru send Mr. Morrison," said Prisdlla. 

"Send Mr. Morrison?" gasped the vicar's wife. 

"What, the vicar?" exdaimed Lady Shuttleworth. 

"No, no," Said Prisdlla smiling, "young Mr. Morrison. 
I see him over there tying up my creepers. He's so 
kind. He'U go. PH ask him." 

And nodding good-bye she hurried out of the 
garden and over to her cottage, almost running in her 
desire not to keep Mrs. Jones any longer in sus- 
pense. 

The two women, rooted to the ground, watdied her 
as if fasdnated, saw her speak to Robin on his ladder, 
saw how he started and dropped his nails, saw how 
nimbly he dambered down, and how after the shortest 
parley the infatuated youth rushed away at once in the 
direction of the Cook and Hens. The only thing they 
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did not see from where they stood was the twinkle in 
his eye. 

"I don't think," murmured Lady Shuttleworth, "1 
don't think, my dear, that I quite care to go in to Mrs. 
Jones to-day. I — I think Tll go home." 

"So shall I," Said Mrs. Morrison, biting her lips 
to keep them steady. "I shall go and speak to the 
vicar." 



j 
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XI. 



What she meant by speaking to the vicar was a 
vigorous stirring of him up to wrath; but you cannot 
stir up vicars if they are truly good. The vicar was a 
pious and patient old man, practised in forgiveness, in 
overlooking, in waiting, in trying again. Always slow to 
anger, as the years drew Mm more apart into the 
shadows of old age and he watched from their dear 
coohiess with an ever larger comprehension the younger 
generations striving together in the heat, he grew at last 
unable to be angered at all. The scriptural injunction 
not to let the sun go down upon yonr wrath had no 
uses for him, for he possessed no wrath for the sun to 
go down upon. He had that lovable nature that sees 
the best in everything ürst, and then prefers to look no 
further. He took for granted that people were at 
bottom good and noble, and the assumption went a 
long way towards making them so. Robin , for in- 
stance, was probably saved by his father's imdouded 
faith in him. Mrs. Morrison, a woman who had much 
trouble with herseif, having come into the world with 
the wings of the angel in her well glued down and pre- 
vented from spreading by a multitude of little defects, 
had been helped without her knowing it by his example 
out of many a pit of peevishness and passion. Who 
shall measure the influenae of one kind and blameless 
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life? EQs wife, in her gustier moments, thought it sheer 
weakness, this persistent tuming away from evil, this 
refusal to investigate and dissect, to take sides, to 
wrestle. The evil was there, and it was making an 
ostrich or a vegetable of oneself to go on being calm in 
the face of it With the blindness of wives, who are 
prevented from seeing dearly by the very doseness of 
the object — the same remark exactly applies to hus- 
bands — she did not see that the vicar was the candle 
shining in a naughty world, that he was the leaven that 
leaveneth the whole lump. And just as leaven leavens 
by its mere presence in the lump, by merely passively 
being there, and will go on doing it so long as there is 
a lump to leaven, so had the vicar, more than his hard- 
working wife, more than the untiring Lady Shuttleworth, 
more than any district visitor, parish nurse, or other 
holy person, influenced Symford by simply living in it 
in a way that would have surprised him had he known. 
There is a great virtue in sweeping out one's own house 
and trimming its lamps before starting on the house and 
lamps of a neighbour; and since new dust settles every 
day, and lamps, I believe, need constant trinmiing, I 
know not when the truly tidy soul will have attained so 
perfect a spotlessness as to justify its issuing forth to 
attack the private dust of other people. And if it ever 
did, lo, it would find the necessity no longer there. Its 
bright untiringness would unconsdously have done its 
work, and every dimmer soul within sight of that cheer- 
ful shining been strengthened and inspired to go and do 
likewise. 

But Mrs. Morrison, who saw things differently, was 
constantly tr3dng to stir up storms in the calm waters of 
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the vicar's mind; and after the episode in Mrs. Jones's 
front garden she made a very determined effort to get 
him to rebuke Priscilla. Her own Indignation was poured 
out passionately. The vicar was surprised at her heat, 
he who was so beautifully cool himself, and though he 
shook his head over Mrs. Jones's rom he also smiled as 
he shook it Nor was he more reasonable about Robin. 
On the contrary, he dedared that he would think mightily 
little of a young man who did not immediately fall head 
over ears in love with such a pretty girl. 

"You don't mind our bo/s heart being broken, 
then?" questioned his wife bitterly; of her plans for 
Netta she had never cared to speak. 

"My dear, if it is to be broken there is no young 
lady I would sooner entrust with the job." 

"You don't mind his marrying an adventuress, then?" 
"My dear, I know of no adventuress." 
"You rather like our old people to be tempted to 
drinky to have it thrust upon them on their very dying 
beds?" 

"Kate, are you not bitter?" 
"Psha," Said his wife, drumming her foot 
"Psha, Kate?" inquired the vicar mildly; and it is 
not always that the saintly produce a soothing efiect on 
their wives. 

It really seemed as if the girl were to have her own 
way in Symford, unchecked even by Lady Shuttleworth, 
whose attitude was entirely incomprehensible. She was 
to be allowed to comipt the little hamlet that had always 
been so good, to lead it astray, to Iure it down paths of 
forbidden indulgence, to tum it topsy turvy to an extent 
not even reached by the Dissenting family that had 
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given so much trouble a few years before. It was on 
the Sunday morning as the church bells were ringing, 
that Mrs. Morrison, prayer-book in band, looked in at 
Mrs. Jones's on her way to service and discovered the 
five-pound note. 

The old lady was propped up in bed with her open 
Bible on her lap and her spectacles lying in it, and as 
usual presented to her visitor the perfect realisation of 
her ideal as to the looks and manners most appropriate 
to ailing Christians. There was nowhere a trace of rum, 
and the only glass in the room was innocently filled 
with the China roses that flowered so profusely in the 
garden at Baker's Farm. ^ But Mrs. Morrison could not 
for all that dissemble the disappointment and stemness 
of her heart, and the old lady glanced up at her as she 
came in with a kind of quavering fearfulness, like that 
of a little child who is afraid it may be going to be 
whipped, or of a consdentious dog who has lapsed un- 
accountably from rectitude. 

"I have come to read the gospel for the day to 
you," Said Mrs. Morrison, sitting down firmly beside her. 

"Thank you mum," said Mrs. Jones with meekness. 

"My prayer-book has such small print — give me 
your Bible." 

A look of great anxiety came into Mrs. Jones's eyes, 
but the Bible was drawn from between her trembling 
old hands, and Mrs. Morrison began to turn its pages. 
She had not tumed many before she came to the five- 
pound note. "What is this?" she asked, in extreme 
surprise. ' 

« Mrs. Jones gave a little gasp, and twisted her fingers 
about. ^^ 
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"A five-pound note?" exclaimed Mrs. Morrison, hold- 
ing it up. "How did it come here?" 

"It's mine, mum," quavered Mrs. Jones. 

"Yours? Do you mean to say you have money 
hidden away and yet allow Lady Shuttleworth to pay 
everything for you?" 

"It's the first I ever 'ad, mum," faintly murmured 
the old lady, her eyes foUowing every movement of 
Mrs. Morrison's hands with a look of almost animal 
anxiety. 

"Where did it come from?" 

"The young lady give it me yesterday, mum." 

"The young lady?" Mrs. Morrison's yoice grew very 
loud. "Do you mean the person staying at the 
Pearces'?" 

Mrs. Jones gulped, and feebly nodded. 

"Most improper. Most wrong. Most dangerous. 
You cannot teil how she came by it, and I must say 
I'm surprised at you, Mrs. Jones. It probably is not a 
real one. It is unlikely a chit like that should be able 
to give so large a sum away — " And Mrs. Morrison 
held up the note to the light and tumed it round and 
round, scrutinising it from every point of view, upside 
down, back to front, sideways, with one eye shut; but 
it refused to look like an3rthing but a good five- 
pound note, and she could only repeat grimly "Most 
dangerous." 

The old lady watched her, a terrible anxiety in her 
eyes. Her worst fears were fulfilled when the vicar's 
wife folded it up and said deddedly, "For the present 
I shall take care of it for you. You cannot lie here witb 
so much money loose about the place. Why, if it got 
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round the village you might have someone in who'd 
murder you. People have been murdered before now 
for less than this, I shall speak to the vicar about it." 
And she put it in her purse, shut it with a snap, and 
took up the Bible again. 

Mrs. Jones made a little sound between a gasp and 
a tob. Her head roUed back on the pillow^ and two 
tcars dropped helplessly down the furrows of her face. 
In that moment she feit the whole crushing misery of 
being weak, and sick, and old, — so old that you have 
outlived your Claims to eveiything but the despotic care 
of charitable ladies, so old that you are a mere hurdy- 
gurdy» expected each time anyone in search of edifica- 
tion chooses to turn your handle to quaver out tunes of 
immortality. It is a bad thing to be very old. Of all 
the bad things life forces upon us as we pass along it is 
the last and worst — the bittemess at the bottom of the 
cup, the dregs of what for many was after all always 
only mediane. Mrs. Jones had just enough of the 
strength of fear left to keep quite still while the vicar's 
wife read the Gospel in a voice that anger made harsh; 
but when she had gone, after a parting admonition and 
a dreadful assurance that she would come again soon, 
the tears roUed unchecked and piteous, and it was a 
mercy that Prisdlla also took it into her head to look in 
on her way to church, for if she had not I don't know 
who would have dried them for this poor baby of 
eighty-five. And I regret to say that Priscilla's ideas of 
doing good were in such a State of crudeness that she 
had no sooner mastered the facts brokenly sobbed out 
than she ran to the cupboard and gave Mrs. Jones a 
tablespoonful of rum for the strengthening of her body 
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and then took out her purse and gave her another five- 
pound note for the comforting of her souL And then 
she wiped her eyes, and patted her, and begged her not 
to mind. Such conduct was, I suppose, what is called 
indiscriminate charity and therefore blameworthy, but its 
effect was great. Priscilla went to church witii the re- 
flection of the old lady's wonder and joy shining in her 
own face. ^Hide it," had been her last words at the 
door, her finger on her Ups, her head nodding ex- 
pressively in the direction of the vicarage; and by this 
advice she ranged herseif once and for all on the op- 
posite side to Mrs. Morrison and the followers of obedience 
and Order. Mrs. Jones would certainly have taken her 
for an angel working mirades with five-pound notes and 
an inexhaustible pocket if it had not been for the rum; 
even in her rapture she did feel that a genuine angel 
would be incapable of any really harmonious combina- 
tion with rum. But so far had she fallen from the kind 
of thinking that the vicar's wife thought proper in a 
person so near her end that she boldly told herseif she 
preferred Priscilla. 

Now this was the day of Priscilla's children's party, 
and though all Sjrmford had been talking of it for 
twenty-four hours the news of it had not yet reached 
Mrs. Morrison's ears. The reason was that Symford 
talked in whispers, only too sure that the authorities 
would consider it wrong for it to send its children 
a-men7making on a Sunday, and desperately afraid lest 
the forbidden cup should be snatched from its longing 
lips. But the news did get to Mrs. Morrison's ears, 
and it got to them in the porch of the church as she 
was passing in to prayer. She had it from an over- 

Princett Prüeilla, 10 
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grown girl who was waiting outside for her father, and 
who was really much too big for children's parties 
but had got an invitation by looking wistful at the righ.t 
moment. 

"Emma," said Mrs. Morrison in passing, "you ha\^e 
not returned the book I lent you. Bring it up this 
afternoon." 

"Please mum, TU bring it to-morrow, mum," said 
the girl, curtseying and turning red. 

"No, Emma, you will do as I direct One caji 
never be too particular about returning books. You 
have kept it an uncx>nscionable time. You will bring it 
to the vicarage at four o'clock." 

"Please mum, I — I can't at four o'clock." 

"And pray, Emma, what is to prevent you?" 

"I — Pm going to Baker's, mum." 

"Going to Baker's? Why are you going to Baker's, 
Emma?" 

So it all came out 

The bells were just stopping, and Mrs. Morrison, 
who played the organ, was forced to hurry in without 
having told Emma her whole opinion of those who 
gave and those who attended Sunday parties, but the 
prelude she played that day expressed the tumult of 
her mind very well, and Struck Tussie Shuttleworth, 
who had sensitive ears, quite cx)ld. He was the only 
person in the church acutely sensitive to sound, and it 
was very afflicting to him, this plunging among the 
pedals, this angry shrieking of stops no man ever yet 
had heard together. The very blower seemed frightened, 
and blew in gasps; and the startled Tussie, comparing 
the sounds to the clamourings of a fiend in pain, could 
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not possibly guess they were merely the musical ex- 
pression of the State of a just woman's soul 

Mrs. Morrison's anger was perfectly proper. It had 
been the consdentious endeavour of twenty-five solid 
years of her life to make of Symford a model parish, 
and working under Lady Shuttleworth, whose power 
was great since all the cottages were her son's and 
were lived in by his own labourers, it had been kept 
in a State of order so nearly perfect as to raise it to 
the Position of an example to the adjoining parishes. 
The church was füll, the Sunday-school well attended, 
the Sabbath was kept holy, the women were one and 
all sober and thrifty, the men were fairly satisfactory 
except on Saturday nights, there was no want, little 
sickness, and very seldom downright sin. The ex- 
pression downright sin is Mrs. Morrison's own, — heaven 
forbid that I should have an3rthing to do with such an 
expression — and I suppose she meant by it thieving, 
murder, and other grossnesses that would bring the 
sinner, as she oflen told her awe-struck Dorcas class, 
to infallible gallows, and the sinner's parents' grey hairs 
to sorrowful graves. "Please mum, will the parents go 
too?" asked a girl one day who had listened breath- 
lessly, an inquiring-minded girl who liked to get to the 
root of things. 

"Go where, Bessie?" 

"With the grey hairs, munL" 

Mrs. Morrison paused a moment and fixed a search- 
ing gaze on Bessie's face. Then she said with much 
dignity, "The parents, Bessie, will naturally follow the 
hairs." And to a girl bred in the near neighbourhood 
of Exmoor it sounded very sporting. 
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certainly would have mdted, for though she had no 
children but her giown-up son she feit very guUty; for 
it was her son who had been sent the afternoon before 
to Minehead by Priscilla with a list as long as his arm 
of the cakes and things to be ordered for the party. 
"Oh Mrs. Morrison, I didn't see you," she exclaimed, 
starting and smiling and turning red. She was a genteel 
woman who called no one mum. 

The innkeeper's wife slipped deftly away among 
graves. 

"Is it true that the children are going to Baker's 
Farm this afternoon?" asked Mrs. Morrison, turning and 
Walking grimly by Mrs. Vickerton. 

"I did hear something about it, Mrs. Morrison," 
Said Mrs. Vickerton, hiding her agitation behind a series 
of smiles with sudden endings. 

"All?" 

"I did hear they pretty well all thought of it," said 
Mrs. Vickerton, coughing. "Beautiful weather, isn't it, 
Mrs. Morrison." 

"They are to have tea there?" 

Mrs. Vickerton gazed pleasantly at the clouds and 
the tree-tops. "I should think there might be tea, 
Mrs. Morrison," she said; and the vision of that mighty 
list of cakes rising before her eyes made her put up 
her hand and cough again. 

"Have the parents lost their senses?" 

"I couldn't say — I really couldn't say, Mrs. Morrison." 

"Have they forgotten tiie commandments?" 

"Oh I 'ope not, Mrs. Morrison." 

"And the vicar's teaching? And the good habits 
ofyears?" 
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"Oh, Mrs. Morrison." 

"I never heard of anything more disgraceful. Dis- 
graceful to the giver and to those who accept Wicked, 
scandalous, and unscriptural." 

"We all 'oped you'd see no härm in it, Mrs. Mor- 
rison. It's a fine day, and they'll just have tea, and 
perhaps — sing a little, and they don't get treats oflen 
this time of year." 

"Why, it's disgraceful — disgraceful anjrwhere to 
have a treat on a Sunday; but in a parish like this 
it is scandalous. When Lady Shuttleworth hears of 
it I quite expect she'll give everybody notice to 
quit." 

"Notice to quit? Oh I hope not, Mrs. Morrison. 
And she do know about it. She heard it last night. 
And Sir Augustus himself has promised the young lady 
to go and help." 

"Sir Augustus?" 

"And we all think it so kind of him, and so kind 
of the young lady too," said Mrs. Vickerton, gathering 
courage. 

"Sir Augustus?" repeated Mrs. Morrison. Then a 
horrid presentiment laid cold fingers on her heart "Is 
anyone eise going to help?" she asked quickly. 

"Only the young lady's uncle, and " Mrs. Vicker- 
ton hesitated, and looked at the vicar's wife with a 
slightly puzzled air. 

"And who?" 

"Of course Mr. Robin." 
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It is the practice of Providence often to ignore the 
Claims of poetic justice. Properly, the Symford children 
ought to have been choked by Priscilla's cakes; and if 
they had been, the parents who had sent them merry- 
making on a Sunday would have been well punished 
by the undeniable awfulness of possessing choked chil- 
dren. But nobody was choked; and when in the early 
days of the following week there were in nearly every 
cottage pangs being assuaged, they were so naturally 
the consequence of the stränge things that had been 
eaten that only Mrs. Morrison was able to see in them 
weapons being wielded by Providence in the cause of 
eternal right She, however, saw it so plainly that each 
time during the next few days that a worried mother 
came and asked advice, she lefl her work or her meals 
without a murmur, and went to the castor-oil cupboard 
with an alacrity that was almost cheerful; and seldom, 
I suppose, have such big doses been supplied and ad- 
ministered as the ones she prescribed for suffering Sym- 
ford. 

But on this dark side of the picture I do not care 
to look; the party, anyhow, had been a great success, 
and Priscilla became at one stroke as populär among 
the poor of Symford as she had been in Lothen-Kunitz. 
Its success it is true was chiefly owing to the immenf 
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variety of things to eat she had provided; for the con- 
juror, merry-go-round, and cocoanuts to be shied at 
that she had told young Vickerton to bring with him 
from Minehead, had all been abandoned on Tussie*s 
earnest advice, who instructed her innocent Gernaan 
mind that these amusements, undoubtedly admirable in 
themselves and on week days, were looked upon askance 
in England on Sundays. 

"Why?" asked Prisdlla, in great surprise. 

"It*s not keeping the day holy," saidTussie, blushing, 

"How funny," said Priscilla. 

"Oh, I don't know." 

"Why," said Priscilla, "in Kun " but she puUed 

herseif up just as she was about to give him a de- 
scription of the varied nature of Sunday aftemoons in 
Kunitz. 

"You must have noticed," said Tussie, "as you have 
lived so long in London, that everything's shut on Sun- 
days. There are no theatres and things-r-certainly no 
cocoa-nuts." 

"No, I don't remember any cocoa-nuts," mused Pris- 
cilla, her memory going over those past Sundays she 
had spent in England. 

Tussie tried to make amends for having obstructed 
her Plans by exerting himself to the utmost to entertain 
the chüdren as far as decorum allowed. He encouraged 
them to sing, he who feit every ugliness in sound like a 
blow; he urged them to recite for prizes of sixpences. 
he on whose soul Casabianca and Excelsior had much 

, *4Xi«öc« 5etung the example, he who caught 
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cold so easily that he knew it probably meant a week 
in bed. Robin helped too, but his exertions were con- 
fined to the near neighbourhood of Priscilla. His mother 
had been very angry with him, and he had been very 
angry with his moüier for being angry, and he had 
come away from the vicarage with a bad taste in his 
mouth and a great defiance in his heart It was the 
first time he had said hard things to her, and it had 
been a shocking moment, — a moment sometimes in- 
evitable in the lives of parents and children of strong 
character and opposed desires. He had found himself 
quite unable in his anger to clothe his hard sayings in 
forms of Speech that would have hidden their brutal 
force, and he had tumed his back at last on her an- 
sweiing bittemess and fled to Baker's, thankful to find 
when he got there that Prisdlla's beauty and the interest 
of the mystery that hung about her wiped out every 
other remembrance. 

Priscilla was in the big farm kitchen, looking on at 
the children having tea. That was all she did at her 
party, except go round every now and then saying 
pleasant little things to each child; but this going round 
was done in so accomplished a manner, she seemed so 
used to it, was so well provided with an apparently 
endless supply of appropriate remarks, was so kind, and 
yet so — what was the word? could it be mechanical? 
— that Robin for the hundredth time found himself 
pondering over something odd, half-remembered, elusive 
about the girl. Then there was the uncle; manifestly a 
man who had never before been required to assist at a 
school-treat, manifestly on this occasion an unhappy 
man, yet look how he worked while she sat idiy watch- 
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Ingt look how he laboured round widi cakes and brcad- 
Atid-butter, clumsily, strenuously, widi afl die beat and 
Anxiety of one eager to please and obey. Yesy Asiat 
WAS what he did; Robin had hh od it at last. Tfais 
extraordinary uncle obeyed bis niece; and Robin knev 
very well that Germany was the last coontiy in tfae 
World to produce men who did that Had he not sl 
couBin who had married a German o£5cer? A wUIam 
gay Atid Bprightly cotisin, who spent her time, as slie 
dolefully wrote, having her mind weeded of hs gfccii 
growth of little opinions and gravelled and loOed and 
stamped with the opinions of her male lelations-in-Iaw. 
"And rd rather have weeds than gravd," she wrote at 
the beginning of this process when she was still restive 
under the roller, "for thcy at least aie green." Bnt 
long ago she had Icft off complaining, long agp she too 
had entered into the rest that remaineth for him who 
has given up^ who has become what men praise as 
reftsonable and gods deplore as dull, who is tired of 
bothering, tired of trying, tired of ever3rthing but sleep. 
Then there was the girPs maid. This was the first time 
Robin had seen her; and while she was helping Nfrs. 
Pearce pour out cups of chocolate and put a heaped 
spoonful of whipped cream on the top of each cup in 
the fashion familiär to Germans and altogether lovely in 
the eyes of the children of S)rmford, Robin went to her 
and ofFercd help. 

Annalise looked at him with heavy eyes, and shook 
her head. 

"She don't speak no English, sir," explained Mrs, 
Pearce. "This one's pure heathen." 
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'^No EngHsh," ecfaoed Annaüse dreaiily, who had at 
least leamed that macb, ''no English, no English.'' 

Robin gatfaered up bis cnimbs of German and pre- 
sented them to her with a smile Immediately on hear- 
ing her own toogne she flaied into life, and whipping 
out a litde pocket-book and pencfl asked bim eageriy 
^wbere sbe was. 

"Where you are?" repeated Robin, astonished. 

"Ja, Ja. The address. This address. What is it? 
Where am I?" 

«What, don't you know?" 

"Teil me — quick,'* b^ged Annalise. 

"But why — I don't anderstand. You must know 
you are in England?" 

"England. Naturally I know it is England. But 
tbis — where is it? What is its address? For letters to 
reach me? Quick — teil me quidt!" 

Robin, however, would not be quick. "Why has 
no one told you?" he asked, with an immense curiosity. 

"Ach, I have not been told. I know nothing. I 
am kept in the dark like — like a prisoner." And An- 
nalise dragged her handkerchief out of her pocket, and 
put it to her eyes just in time to stop her ready tears 
from falling into the whipped cream and spoiling it 

"There she goes again," sniffed Mrs. Pearce. "Ifs 
cry, ciy, from moming tili night, and nothing good 
enough for her. It's a merqr she goes out of this to- 
morrow. I never see such an image." 

"Teil me," implored Annalise, "teil me quick, before 
my mistress " 

"PH write it for you," said Robin, taking the note- 
book from her. "You know you go into a cottage next 
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week, so TU put your new address." And he wrote it 
in a large round hand and gave it to her quickly, for 
Mrs. Pearce was listening to all this German and watch- 
ing him write with a look that made him feel cheap. 
So cheap did it make him feel that he resisted for the 
present his desire to go on questioning Annalise, and 
putting his hands in his pockets sauntered away to the 
other end of the kitchen where Priscilla sat looking on. 
"Tm afraid that really was cheap of me," he thought 
ruefully, when he came once more into Priscilla's sweet 
presence; buthe comforted himself with the reflection 
that no girl ought to be mysterious, and if this one 
chose to be so it was fair to cross her plans occasionally. 
Yet he went on feeling cheap; and when Tussie who 
was hurr3mig along with a cup of chocolate in each 
hand ran into him and spilt some on his sleeve the 
sudden rage with which he said "Confound you, Tussie," 
had little to do with the hot stufF soaking through to 
his skin and a great deal with the conviction that 
Tussie, despised from their common childhood for his 
weakness, smallness and ugliness, would never have done 
what he had just done and betrayed what the girl had 
chosen to keep secret from her maid. 

"But why secret? Why? Why?" asked Robin, torn 
with desire to find out all about Priscilla. 

"Pm going to do this often," said Priscilla, looking 
up at him with a pleased smile. "I never saw such 
easily amused little creatures. Don't you think it is 
beautiful, to give poor people a few happy moments 
sometimes? " 

"Very beautiful," said Robin, his eyes on her 
face. 
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''It is what I mean to do in future," she said 
dreamilyy her chin on her hand. 

"It will be expensive,'* remarked Robin j for there 
were nearly two himdred children, and Prisdlla had 
coUected the strängest things in food on the long tables 
as a result of her method, when inviting, of asking 
each mother what her child best liked to eat and then 
ordering it with the lavishness of ignorance from Mine- 
head. 

"Oh, we shall live so simply ourselves that there 
win be enough lefl to do all I want And it will be 
the most blessed change and refreshment, living simply. 
Fritzi hated the fiiss and luxury quite as much as I 
did.'' 

"Did he?** said Robin, holding his breath. The 
girl was evidently off her guard. He had not heard 
her call her uncle baldly Fritzi before; and what fiiss 
and luxury could a German teacher's life have known? 

"He it was who first made me see that the body 
is more than meat and the soul than raiment," mused 
Prisdlla. 

"Was he?" 

"He pulled my soul out of the fiesh-pots. Pm a 
sort of Israel come out of Egypt, but an Egjrpt that was 
altogether too comfortable." 

"Too comfortable? Can one be too comfortable? " 

"I was. I couldn't move or see or breathe for com- 
fort. It was like a feather bed all over me." 

"I wouldn*t call that comfort," said Robin, for she 
paused, and he was afraid she was not going on. "It 
^ounds much more like torture." 

"So it was at last And Fritzi helped me to shake 
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it off. If he hadn't I'd have smothered slowly, and per- 
haps if rd never known him I'd have done it as grace- 
fully as my sisters did. Why, they don't know to this 
day that they are dead." 

Robin was silent He was afraid to speak lest 
anything he said should remind her of the part she 
ought to be playing. He had no doubt now at all 
that she was keeping a secret A hundred questions 
were buming on his lips. He hated himself for want- 
ing to ask them, for being so inquisitive, for taking ad- 
vantage of the girl's being off her guard, but what are 
you to do with your inherited failings? Robin's mother 
was inquisitive and it had got into his blood, and I 
know of no moral magnesia that will purify these things 
away. "You said the other day/' he burst out at 
last, quite unable to stop himself, "that you only had 
your uncle in the world. Are your sisters — are they in 
London?" 

"In London?" Priscilla gazed at him a moment 
with a vague surprise. Then fright flashed into her 
eyes. "Did I not teil you they were dead? Smothered?" 
she said, getting up quickly, her face setting into the 
frown that had so chilled Tussie on the heath. 

"But I took that as a parable." 

"How can I help how you took it?" 

And she instantly left him and went away round the 
tables, beginning those little pleasant observations to the 
children again that Struck him as so stränge. 

Well did he know the sort of thing. He had seen 
Lady Shuttleworth do it fifly times to the tenants, to 
the cottagers, at flower-shows, vbazaars, on all occasions 
of public hospitality or ceremony; but practised and 
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old as Lady Shuttieworth was this girl seemed yet 
more practised. She was a finished artist in the work^ 
he Said to himself as he leaned against the wall, his 
handsome face flushed, his eyes sulky, watching her. 
It was enough to make any good-looking young man 
sulky, the mixture of mystery and aloofness about Miss 
Neumann-Schultz. Extraordinary as it seemed, up to 
this point he had found it quite impossible to indulge 
with her in that form of more or less illustrated dialogue 
known to Symford youths and maidens as billing and 
cooing. Very fain would Robin have billed and have 
cooed. It was a practice he excelled in. And yet 
though he had devoted himself for three whole days, 
stood on ladders, nailed up creepers, bought and car- 
ried rum, had a horrible scene with his mother because 
of her, he had not got an inch nearer things personal 
and cosy. Miss Neumann-Schultz thanked him quite 
kindly and graciously for his pains — oh, she was very 
gracious; gracious in the sort of way Lady Shuttieworth 
used to be when he came home for the holidays and she 
patted his head and uttered benignities — and having 
thanked, apparently forgot him tili the next time she 
wanted anything. 

"Fritzi," Said Priscilla, when in the course of her 
progress down the room she met that burdened man, 
"I'm dreadfully afraid I've said some foolish things." 

Fritzing put the plate of cake he was carrying 
down on a dresser and wiped his forehead. "Ma'am," 
he said looking worried, "I cannot watch you and ad- 
minister food to these barbarians simultaneously. If 
your tongue is so unruly I would recommend complete 
silence." 



^ 
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"Pve Said something about my sisters." 

"Sisters, ma'am?" said Fritzing anxiously. 

"Does it matter?'' 

"Matter? I have carefully instnicted the woman 
Pearce, who has certainly informed, as I intended she 
should inform, the entire village, that you were my 
brother's only child. Consequently, ma'am, you have 
no sisters." 

Priscilla made a gesture of despair. "How fear- 
fully difficult it is not to be straightforward," she said. 

"Yes, ma'am, it is. Since we started on this ad- 
venture the whole race of rogues has become the ob- 
ject of my sincerest admiration. What wits, what quick- 
ness, what gifts — so varied and so deftly used — what 
skill in deception, what resourcefulness in danger, what 
self-command *' 

"Yes but Fritzi what are we to do?" 

"Do, ma'am? About your royal sisters? Would to 
heaven I had been bom a rogue!" 

"Yes, but as you were not — ought I to go back 
and say the)r're only half-sisters? Or step-sisters? Or 
sisters-in-^w? Wouldn't that do?" 

"With whom were you speaking?" 

"Mr. Morrison." 

"Ma'am, let me beg you to be more prudent with 
that youth than with anyone. Our young friend Caesar 
Augustus is I believe harmlessness itself compared with 
him, Be on your guard, ma'am. Curb that fatal 
feminine appendage, your tongue. I have remarked 
that he watches us. But a short time since I saw him 
^agerly conversing with your Grand Ducal Highness's 
^d. For me he has already laid several traps that I 

f 
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have only just escaped falling into by an extraordinary 
presence of mind and a nimbleness in dialectic almost 
worthy of a bom rogue." 

"Oh Fritzi," Said the frightened Prisdlla, laying her 
band on his sieeve, "do go and teil him I didn't mean 
what I Said." 

Fritzing wiped his brow again. "I fail to under- 
stand/' he said, looking at Prisdlla with worried eyes, 
''what there is about us that can possibly attract any- 
one's attention." 

"Why, there isn't anything," said Prisdlla, with con- 
viction. "We've been most carefiil and dever. But 
just now — I don't know why — I began to think aloud." 

"Think aloud?" exdaimed Fritzing, horrified. "Oh 
ma'am, let me beseech yoü never again to do that 
Better a thousand times not to think at all. What was 
it that your Grand Ducal Highness thought aloud?" 

And Prisdlla, shamefaced, told him as well as she 
could remember. 

"I wül endeavour to remedy it," said poor Fritzing, 
running an agitated hand through his hair. 

Prisdlla sighed, and stood drooping and penitent by 
the dresser while he went down the room to where 
Robin still leaned against the wall. 

"Sir," said Fritzing — he never called Robin young 
man, as he did Tussie — "my niece teils me you are 
unable to distinguish truth from parable." 

"What?" said Robin staring. 

"You are not, sir, to suppose that when my 
niece described her sisters as dead that they are not 
really so." 

Princess Prücilla, 1 1 
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"All right sir," said Robin, bis eyes beginning to 
twinkle. 

"The only portion of the story in which my niece 
used allegory was when she described them as having 
been smothered. These young ladies, sir, died in the 
ordinary way, in their beds." 

"Feather beds, sir?" asked Robin briskly. 

"Sir, I have not inquired into the nature of the 
beds," said Fritzing with severity. 

"Is it not rather unusual," asked Robin, "for two 
young ladies in one family to die at once? Were they 
unhealthy young ladies?" 

"Sir, they did not die at once, nor were they un- 
healthy. They were perfectly healthy until they — until 
they began to die." 

"Indeed," said Robin, with an interest properly 
tinged with regret "At least, sir," he added pohtely, 
after a pause in which he and Fritzing stared very hard 
at each other, "I trust I may be permitted to express 
my sympathy." 

"Sir, you may." And bowing stiffly Fritzing re- 
turned to Priscilla, and with a sigh of relief informed 
her that he had made things right again. 

"Dear Fritzi," said Priscilla looking at him with 
love and admiration, "how clever you are." 
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It was on the Tuesday, the day Prisdlla and Fritz- 
ing left Baker's and moved into Creeper Cottage, that 
the fickle goddess who had let them nestie for more 
than a week beneath her wing got tired of them and 
shook them out Perhaps she was vexed by their 
clumsiness at pretending, perhaps she thought she had 
done more than enough for them, perhaps she was an 
epicure in words and did not like a cottage calied 
Creeper; anyhow she shook them out And if they had 
had eyes to see they would not have walked into their 
new home with such sighs of satisfaction and such a 
comfortable feeling that now at last the era of systematic 
serenity and self-realisation, beautifully combined with 
the daily exercise of charity, had begun; for waiting for 
them in Priscilla's parlour, established indeed in her 
easy-chair by the fire and warming her miserable toes 
on the very hob, sat grey Hl Luck horribly squinting. 

Creeper Cottage, it will be remembered, consisted 
of two cottages, each with two rooms, an attic, and a 
kitchen, and in the back yard the further accommoda- 
tion of a coal-hole, a pig-stye, and a pump. Thanks to 
Tussie's efforts more furniture had been got from Mine- 
head. Tussie had gone in himself, after a skilful ques- 
tioning of Fritzing had made him realise how Uttle had 
been ordered, and had, with Fritzing*s permission, put 
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the whole thing into the hands of a Minehead firm. 
Thus there was a bed for Annalise and sheets for every- 
body, and the place was as decent as it could be made 
in the time. It was so tiny that it got done, afler a 
great deal of urging from Tussie, by the Tuesday at 
midday, and Tussie himself had supenntended the stör- 
ing of wood in the coal-hole and the lighting of the fire 
that was to warm his divine lady and that Dl Luck 
found so comforting to her toes. The Shuttleworth 
horses had a busy time on the Friday, Saturday, and 
Monday, trotting up and down between Sjrmford and 
Minehead; and the Shuttleworth servants and tenants, 
not being more blind than other people, saw very well 
that their Augustus had lost his heart to the lady from 
nowhere. As for Lady Shuttleworth, she only smiled a 
rueful smile and stroked her poor Tussie's hair in silence 
when, having murmured something about the horses 
being tired, he reproved her by telling her that it was 
everybody's duty to do what they could for strangers in 
difficulties. 

Priscilla's side of Creeper Cottage was the end 
abutting on the churchyard, and her parlour had one 
latticed window looking south down the village street, 
and one looking west opening directly onto the church- 
yard. The long grass of the churchyard, its dandelions 
and daisies, grew right up beneath this window to her 
wall, and a tall tombstone half-blocked her view of the 
elm-trees and the church. Over this room, with the 
same romantic and gloomy outlook, was her bedroom. 
Behind her parlour was what had been the shoemaker's 
kitchen, but it had been tumed into a temporary bath- 
room. True no water was laid on as yet, but the pump 
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was just outside, and nobody thought there would be 
any difficulty about filling the bath every moming by 
means of the pump combined with buckets. Over the 
bathroom was the attic This was Annalise's bedroom. 
Nobody thought there would be any difficulty about 
that either; nobody, in fact, thought anything about 
anything. It was a simple place, after the manner of 
attics, with a window in its sloping ceiling through which 
Stars might be studied with great comfort as one lay in 
bed. A frugal mind, an eamest soul, would have Uked 
the attic, would have found a healthy enjoyment in a 
place so piain and fresh, so swept in windy weather by 
the airs of heaven. A poet, too, would certainly have 
flooded any parts of it that seemed dark with the splen- 
dour of his own inner light; a nature-lover, again, would 
have quickly discovered the spiders that dwelt in its 
Corners, and spent profitable hours on all fours observing 
them. But an Annalise — what was she to make of such 
a place? Is it not true that the less a person has inside 
him of culture and imagination the more he wants out- 
side him of the upholstery of life? I think it is true; 
and if it is, then the vacancy of Annalise's mind may 
be measured by the fact that what she demanded of 
life in return for the negative Services of not crying and 
wringing her hands was nothing less filled with food 
and sofas and servants than a grand ducal palace. 

But neither Priscilla nor Fritzing knew anything of 
Annalise*s mind, and if they had they would instantly 
have forgotten it again, of such extreme unimportance 
would it have seemed. Nor would I dwell on it myself 
if it were not that its very vacancy and smallness was 
the cause of huge upheavals in Creeper Cottage, and 
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the stone that the builders ignored if they did not 
actually reject behaved as such stones sometimes do 
and came down upon the builders' heads and crushed 
them. Annalise, you see, was unable to appredate 
peace, yet on the other hand she was very able to 
destroy the peace of other people; and Prisdlla meant 
her cottage to be so peaceful — a temple, a holy place, 
within whose quiet walls sacred years were going to be 
spent in doing justly, in loving mercy, in Walking humbly. 
True she had not as yet made a nearer acquaintance 
with its inconveniences, but anyhow she held the theory 
that inconveniences were things to be laughed at and 
somehow circumvented, and that they do not enter into 
the consideration of persons whose thoughts are absorbed 
by the buming desire to live out their ideals. "You 
can be happy in any place whatever," she remarked to 
Tussie on the Monday, when he was expressing fears as 
to her future comfort; "absolutely any place will do — a 
tub, a dingle, the top of a pillar — any place at all, if 
only your soul is on fire." 

"Of course you can," cried Tussie, ready to kiss her 
feet 

"And look how comfortable my cottage seems," 
Said Prisdlla, "directly one compares it with things like 
tubs." 

"Yes, yes," agreed Tussie, "I do see that it's enough 
fbr free spirits to live in. I was only wondering whether 
— whether bodies would find it enough." 

"Oh bother bodies," said Priscilla airily. 

But Tussie could not bring himself to bother bodies 
i£ t hey included her own; on the contrary, the infatuated 
man thought it would be difficult suffidently to 
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cherish a thing so supremely precious and sweet And 
each time he went home after having been in the frugal 
baldness of Creeper Cottage he hated the superfluities 
of his own house more and more, he accused himself 
louder and louder of being mean-spirited, effeminate, 
soft, vulgär, he loathed himself for living embedded in 
such luxury while she, the dear and lovely one, was 
ready cheerfuUy to pack her beauty into a tub if needs 
be, or let it be weather-beaten on a pillar for thirty 
years if by so doing she could save her soul alive. 
Tussie at this time became unable to see a sleek servant 
dart to hdp him take off his coat without saying some- 
thing Sharp to him, could not sit through a meal with- 
out making bitter comparisons between what they were 
eating and what the poor were probably eating, could 
not walk up his spacious staircase and along his lofty 
corridors without scowling; they, indeed, roused his 
contemptuous wrath in quite a special degree, the reason 
being that Priscilla's stairs, the stairs up and down 
which her little feet would have to clamber daily, were 
like a ladder, and she possessed no passages at all. But 
what of that? Priscilla could not see that it mattered, 
when Tussie drew her attention to it 

Both Fritzing's and her front door opened straight 
into their sitting-rooms; both their staircases walked 
straight from the kitchens up into the rooms above. 
They had meant to have a door knocked in the dividing 
wall downstairs, but had been so anxious to get away 
from Baker's that there was no time. In order therefore 
to get to Fritzing Priscilla would have either to go out 
into the street and in again at his front door, or go out at 
her back door and in again at his. Any meals, too, she 
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might choose to have served alone would have to be 
carried round to her from the kitchen in Fritzing's Ytal^ 
either through the backyard or through the street 

Tussie thought of this each time he sat at his oivn. 
meals, surrounded by deft menials, lapped as he lald 
himself in luxury, — oh, thought Tussie writhing, it was 
base. His much-tried mother had to listen to maay sl 
cross and cryptic remark flung across the table from the 
dear boy who had always been so gentle; and more 
than that, he put his foot down once and for all and 
refused with a flatness that silenced her to eat any more 
patent foods. "Absurd," cried Tussie. "No wonder 
I'm such an idiot Who could be anything eise with 
his stomach füll of starch? Why, I believe the stuff has 
filled my veins with milk instead of good honest blood." 

"Dearest, TU have it thrown out of the nearest 
window," Said Lady Shuttleworth, smiling bravely in her 
poor Tussie's small cross face. "But what shall I give 
you instead? You know you won't eat meat" 

"Give me lentils," cried Tussie. "They're cheap." 

"Cheap?" 

"Mother, I do think it offensive to spend much on 
what goes into or onto one's body. Why not have 
fewer things, and give the rest to the poor?" 

"But I do give the rest to the poor; Vm alwa3rs 
doing it And there's quite enough for us and for the 
poor too." 

"Give them more, then. Why," fumed Tussie, 
"can't we live decently? Hasn't it Struck you that 
we're very vulgär?" 

"No, dearest, I can't say that it has." 

"Well, we are. Everyliiing we have that is beyond 
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bare necessaries makes us vulgär. And surely, mother, 
you do see that that's not a nice thing to be." 

"It's a horrid thing to be," said bis mother, ar- 
ranging bis tie with an immense and lingering tender- 
ness. 

"It's a difücult tbing not to be," said Tussie, "if 
one is rieb. Hasn't it Struck you that this ridiculous 
big house, and the masses of things in it, and the whole 
place and all the money will inevitably end by crushing 
US both out of heaven?" 

"No, I can't say it bas. I expect you've been think- 
ing of things like the eyes of needles and cameis having 
to go through them," said bis mother, still patting and 
stroking bis tie. 

"Well, that's terrifically true," mused Tussie, reflect- 
ing ruefiilly on the size and weight of the money-bags 
that were dragging bim down into darkness. Then be 
added suddenly, "Will you have a small bed — a little 
iron one — put in my bedroom?" 

"A small bed? But there's a bed there already, 
dear." 

"That big thing's only fit for a sick woman. I won't 
wallow in it any longer." 

"But dearest, all your forefatbers wallowed, as you 
call it, in iL Doesn't it seem rather — a pity not to 
carry on traditions?" 

"Well mother be kind and dear, and let me depart 
in peace from them. A camp bed, — that's what Pd 
like. Shall I order it, or will you? And did I teil you 
Pve given Bryce the sack? " 

"Bryce? Wby, what bas he done?" 

"Oh he hasn't done anything that I know of, except 
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make a sort of doli or baby of me. Why should I be 
put into my clothes and taken out of them again as 
though I hadn't been weaned yet?" 

Now all this was very bad, but the greatest blow for 
Lady Shuttleworth feil when Tussie declared that he 
would not come of age. The cheerful face with which 
his mother had managed to listen to bis other defiances 
went very blank at that; do what she would she could 
not prevent its falling. "Not come of age?" she repeated 
stupidly. "But my darling, you can't help yourself — 
you must come of age." 

"Oh I know I can't help being twenty-one and Com- 
ing into all this" — and he waved contemptuous arms — 
"but I won't do it blatantly." 

"I — I don't understand," faltered Lady Shuttle- 
worth. 

"There mustn't be any fuss, mother." 

"Do you mean no one is to come?" 

"No one at all, except the tenants and people. Of 
course they are to have their fun — I'U see that they 
have a jolly good time. But I won*t have our own set 
and the relations." 

"Tussie, they've all accepted." 

"Send round circulars." 

"Tussie, you are putting me in a most painful posi- 
tion." 

"Dear mother, Pm very sorry for that I wish Pd 
thought like this sooner. But really the idea is so re- 
volting to me — it's so sickening to think of all these 
people Coming to pretend to rejoice over a worm like 
myself" 

"Tussie, you are not a worm." 
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"And then the expense and waste of entertaining 
them — the dreariness, the boredom — oh, I wish I only 
possessed a tub — one Single tub — or had the pluck to 
live like Lavengro in a dingle." 

"It's quite impossible to stop it now," interrupted 
Lady Shuttleworth in the greatest distress; of Lavengro 
she had never heard. 

"Yes you can, mother. Write and put it oft" 

"Write? What could I write? To-day is Tuesday, 
and they all arrive on Friday. What excuse can I make 
at the last moment? And how can a birthday be put 
off? My dearest boy, I simply can'L" And Lady 
Shuttleworth, the sensible, the cheery, the resourceful, 
the perennially brave, wrung her hands and began quite 
helplessly to cry. 

This unusual and pitiful sight at once conquered 
Tussie. For a moment he stood aghast; then his arms 
were round his mother, and he promised everything she 
wanted. What he said to her besides and what she 
sobbed back to him I shall not teU. They never spoke 
of it again; but for years they both looked back to it, 
that predous moment of clinging together with bursting 
hearts, her old cheek against his young one, her tears 
on his face, as to one of the most acutely sweet, 
acutely, painfully, tender experiences of their Joint 
lives. 

It will be conceded that Priscilla had achieved a 
good deal in the one week that had passed since she 
laid aside her high estate and stepped down among 
ordinary people for the purpose of being and doing 
good. She had brought violent discord into a hitherto 
peaceful vicarage, thwarted the hopes of a mother, been 
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the cause of a bitter quarrel between her and her son, 
brought out by her mysteriousness a prying tendency 
in the son that might have gone on sleeping for ever, 
entirely upset the amiable Tussie's life by rending him 
asunder with a love as strong as it was necessarily hope- 
less, made his mother anxious and unhappy, and, what 
was perhaps the greatest achievement of all, actually 
succeeded in making that mother cry. For of course 
Priscilla was the ultimate cause of these unusual tears, 
as Lady Shuttleworth very well knew. Lady Shuttle- 
worth was the deceased Sir Augustus's second wife, had 
married him when she was over forty and well out of 
the crying stage, which in the busy does not last beyond 
childhood, had lost him soon after Tussie's birth, had 
cried copiously and most properly at his funeral, and 
had not cried since. It was then undoubtedly a great 
achievement on the part of the young lady from nowhere, 
this wringing of tears out of eyes that had been dry 
for one and twenty years. But the list of what Priscilla 
had done does not end with this havoc among mothers. 
Had she not interrupted the decent course of Mrs. 
Jones's dying, and snatched her back to a hankering 
after the unfit? Had she not taught the entire village 
to bre^ the Sabbath? Had she not made all its 
children either sick or cross under the pretence of 
giving them a treat? On the Monday she did some- 
thing eise that was equally well-meaning, and yet, as I 
shall presently relate, of disastrous consequences: she 
went round the village from cottage to cottage making 
friends with the children's mothers and leaving behind 
her, wherever she went, little presents of money. She 
had found money so extraordinarily efficacious in the 
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comforting of Mrs. Jones that before she started she 
told Fritzing to fill her purse well, and in each 
cottage it was made somehow so dear how badly 
different things were wanted that the purse was empty 
before she was half round the village and she had to 
go back for a fresh supply. She was extremely happy 
that aftemoon, and so were the visited mothers. They, 
indeed, talked of nothing eise for the rest of the day, 
discussed it over their garden hedges, looked in on 
each other to compare notes, hurried to meet their hus- 
bands on their retum from work to teil them about it, 
and were made at one stroke into something very like 
a colony of eager beggars. And in spite of Priscilla's 
injunction to Mrs. Jones to hide her five-pound note all 
Symford knew of that as well, and also of the five- 
pound note Mrs. Morrison had taken away. Nothing 
was talked of in Symford but Prisdlla. She had in 
one week created quite a number of disturbances of a 
nature fruitful for evil in that orderly village; and when 
on the Tuesday she and Fritzing moved into Creeper 
Cottage they were objects of the intensest interest to 
the entire coimtry side, and the report of their riches, 
their recklessness, and their eccentric choice of a dwelling 
had roUed over the intervening hills as far as Minehead, 
where it was the subject of many interesting comments 
in the local papers. 

They got into their cottage about tea time; and the 
first thing Prisdlla did was to exclaim at the pleasant 
sight of the wood fire and sit down in the easy-chair 
to warm herseif. We know who was sitting in it already; 
and thus she was received by Bad Luck at once into 
her very lap, and clutched about securely by that un- 
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pleasant lady*s cold and skinny arros. She looked up 
at Fritzing with a shiver to remark wonderingly that the 
room, in spite of its big fire and its smallness, was like 
ice, but her ups feil apart in a frozen stare and she 
gazed blankly past him at the wall behind his head. 
**Look," she whispered, pointing with a horrified fore- 
finger. And Fritzing, tuming quickly, was just in time 
to snatch a row of cheap coloured portraits from the 
wall and fiing them face downwards under the table be- 
fore Tussie came in to ask if he could do anything. 

The portraits were those of all the reigning princes 
of Germany and had been put up as a delicate com- 
pliment by the representative of the Minehead fumishers, 
while Prisdlla and Fritzing were taking leave of Baker's 
Farm; and the print Priscilla's eye had lighted on was 
the Portrait of her august parent, smiling at her. He 
was splendid in State robes and Orders,' and there was 
a charger, and an obviously expensive looped-up curtain, 
and much smoke as of nations furiously raging together 
in the background, and outside this magnificence 
meandered the unmeaning rosebuds of Priscilla's cheap 
wall-paper. His smile seemed very terrible under the 
circumstances. Fritzing feit this, and seized him and 
flung him with a desperate energy under the table, 
where he went on smiling, as Priscilla remembered with 
a guilty shudder, at nothing but oilcloth. "I don't be- 
lieve ril sieep if I know he — he's got nothing he'd like 
better than oilcloth to look at," she whispered with an 
^westniok face to Fritzing as Tussie came in. 

"1 will cause them all to be returned," Fritzing as- 

her, 

VTiat, have those people sent wrong things?" 
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asked Tussie anxiously, who feit that the entire re- 
sponsibility of this menage was on his Shoulders. 

"Oh, only some cheap prints," said Prisdlla hastily. 
"I think they're called oleographs or something." 

"What impertinence," said Tussie hotly. 

"I expect it was kindly meant, but I — I like my 
cott^e quite piain." 

"ril have them sent back, sir," Tussie said to Fritz- 
ing, who was rubbing his hands nervously through his 
hair; for the sight of his grand ducal master's face 
smiling at him on whom he would surely never wish to 
smile again, and doing it, too, from the walls of Creeper 
Cottage, had given him a shock. 

"You are ever helpful, young man," he said, bowing 
abstractedly and going away to put down his hat and 
umbrella; and Priscilla, with a cold feeling that she had 
had a bad omen, rang the handbell Tussie's thoughtful- 
ness had placed on her table and ordered Annalise to 
bring tea. 

Now Annalise had been Standing on the threshold 
of her attic staring at it in an amazement too deep for 
words when the bell fetched her down. She appeared, 
however, before her mistress with a composed face, re- 
ceived the order with her customary respectfulness, and 
soüght out Fritzing to inquire of him where the servants 
were to be found. "Her Grand Ducal Highness desires 
tea," announced Annalise, appearing in Fritzing*s sitting- 
room, where he was Standing absorbed in the bill 
from the fumishers that he had found lying on his 
table. 

"Then take it in," said Fritzing impatiently, without 
looking up. 
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"To whom shall I give the order?" inquired 
Annalise. 

"To whom shall you give the order?" repeated 
Fritzing, pausing in his study to Stare at her, the bill in 
one hand and his pocket-handkerchief, with which he 
was mopping his forehead, in the other. 

"Where," asked Annalise, "shall I find the cook?" 

"Where shall you find the cook?" repeated Fritzing, 
staring still harder. "This house is so gigantic is it 
not," he said with an enormous sarcasm, "that no doubt 
the Cook has lost himself. Have you perhaps omitted 
to investigate the coal-hole?" 

"Herr Geheimrat, where shall I find the cook?" 
asked Annalise tossing her head. 

"Fräulein, is there a mirror in your bedroom?" 

"The smallest I ever saw. Only one-half of my 
face can I see reflected in it at a time." 

"Fräulein, the half of that face you see reflected in 
it is the half of the face of the cook." 

"I do not understand," said Annalise. 

"Yet it is as clear as shining aller rain. You, mein 
liebes Kind, are the cook." 

It was now Annalise's tum to stare, and she stood 
for a moment doing it, her face changing from white to 
red while Fritzing tumed his back and taking out a 
pencil made little sums on the margin of the bill. 
"Herr Geheimrat, I am not a cook," she said at last, 
swallowing her Indignation. 

"What, still there?" he exclaimed, lookingup sharply. 
"Unworthy one, get thee quickly to the kitchen. Is it 
seemly to keep the Princess waiting?" 

"I am not a cook," said Annalise defiantly. **I was 
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not engaged as a cook, I never was a cook, and I will 
not be a cook." 

Fritzing flung down the bill and came and glared 
close into Annalise's face. "Not a cook?" he cried. 
"You, a German girl, the daughter of poor parents, you 
äre not ashamed to say it? You do not hide your 
head for shame? No — a being so useful, so necessary, 
so worthy of respect as a cook you are not and never 
will be. ril teil you what you are, — Pve told you once 
already, and I repeat it — you are a knave, my Fräulein, 
a knave, I say. And in those parts of your miserable 
nature where you are not a knave — for I willingly con- 
ce.de that no man or woman is bad all through — in those 
parts, I say, where your knavishness is interraittent, you 
are an absolute, unmitigated fool." 

"I will not bear this," cried Annalise. 
«Will not! Gannot! Shall not! Inept Nega- 
tion, get thee to thy kitchen and seek wisdom among 
the pots." 

"I am no one's slave," cried Annalise, "I am no 
one's prisoner." 

"Hark at her! Who said you were? Have I not 
told you the only two things you are?" 

"But I am treated as a prisoner, I am treated as a 
slave," sobbed Annalise. 

"Unmannerly one, how dare you linger talkmg 
follies when your royal mistress is waiting for her tea? 
Run — run! Or must I show you how?" 

"Her Grand Ducal Highness," said Annalise, not 
budging, "told me also to prepare the bath for her this 
evening." 

"WeU, what of that?" cried Fritzing, snatching up. 

Prince» PrüctUa, 12 
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the bin again and adding up furiously. ^Prepare it, 
thcn." 

"I see no water-taps." 

"Woman, there are none." 

"How can I prepare a bath without water-taps?" 

^'0 thou Inefficiency! Ineptitude garbed as woman! 
Must I then teach thee the elements of thy business? 
Hast thou not observed the pump? Go to it, and draw 
water. Cause the water to flow into buckets. Carry 
these buckets — need I go on? Will not Nature herseif 
teach thee what to do with buckets?'' 

Annalise flushed scarlet "I will not go to the pump," 
she Said. 

"What, you will not carry out her Grand Ducai 
Highness's Orders?" 

"I will not go to the pump." 

"You refuse to prepare the bath?" 

"I will not go to the pump." 

"You refuse to prepare the tea?" 

"I will not be a cook." 

"You are rankly rebellious?" 

"I will not sleep in the attic." 

"What!" 

"I will not eat the food." 

"What!" 

"I will not do the work." 

"What!" 

"I will go." 

"Go?" 

"Go," repeated Annalise, stamping her foöL "I 
demand my wages, the increas^d wages that were pro- 
Tlised me, and I will go»" 
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"And where, Iropudence past believing, will you go, 
in a country whose tongue you most luckily do not 
understand?" 

Annalise looked up into Fritzing's fnrious eyes with 
the challenge of him who flings down his trump card. 
"Go?" she cried, with a defiance that was blood-curd- 
ling in one so small and hitherto so silent, "I will first 
go to that young gentleman who speaks my language 
and I will teil him all, and then, with his assistance, I 
will go straight — but straight, do you hear?"— and the 
stamped her foot again — "to Lothen-Kunitz." 



12^ 
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XIV. 

Early in this story I pointed out what to the in- 
telligent must have been from the beginning apparent, 
that Annalise held Priscilla and Fritzing in the hoUow 
of her band. In the first excitement of the Start she 
had not noticed it, but during those woeful days of dis- 
illusionment at Baker's she saw it with an ever-growing 
clearness; and since Sunday, since the day she found a 
smiling young gentleman ready to talk Gennan to her 
and answer questions, she was perfectly aware that she 
had only to dose her band and her victims would 
squeeze into any shape she liked. She proposed to do 
this closing at the first moment of sheer intolerableness, 
and that moment seemed well reached when she entered 
Creeper Cottage and realised what the attic, the kitchen, 
and the pump really meant. 

It is always a shock to find one's seif in the Com- 
pany of a worm that turns, always a shock and an 
amazement; a spectacle one never, somehow, gets used 
to. But how dreadful does it become when one is in 
the power of the worm, and the worm is resentful, and 
ready to squeeze to any extent Fritzing reflected bit- 
terly that Annalise might quite well have been left at 
home. Quite well? A thousand times better. What 
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had she done but whine during her passive period? 
And now that she was active, a volcano in füll activity 
hurling forth hot streams of treachery on two most harm- 
less heads, she, the insignificant , the base-boni, the 
empty-brained, was actually going to be able to min the 
plans of the noblest woman on earth. 

Thus thought Fritzing, mopping his forehead. Anna- 
lise had rushed away to her attic afler flinging her de- 
fiance at him, her spirit ready to dare anything but her 
body too small, she feit, to risk staying within reach of 
a man who looked more like somebody who meant to 
shake her than anyone she had ever seen. Fritzing 
mopped his forehead, and mopped and mopped again. 
He stQod where she had left him, his eyes fixed on the 
ground, his distress so extreme that he was quite near 
crying. What was he to do? What was he to say to his 
Princess? How was he to stop the girl's going back to 
Kunitz? How was he to stop her going even so far as 
young Morrison? That she should teil young Morrison 
who Priscilla was would indeed be a terrible thing. It 
would end their being able to live in S)maford. It would 
end their being able to live in England. The Grand 
Duke would be after them, and there would have to be 
another flight to another country, another Start there, an- 
other search for a home, another set of explanations, 
pretences, fears, lies, — things of which he was so weary. 
But there was something eise, something worse than 
any of these things, that made Fritzing mop his fore- 
head with so extreme a desperation: Annalise had de- 
manded the money due to her, and Fritzing had no 
money. ■■ 

I am äfraid Fritzing was never meant for a 
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spirator. Nature never meant him to be a plotter, an 
arranger of unpleasant surprises for parents. She never 
meant him to run away. She meant him, proba^ly, to 
spend his days commiming with the past in a lofty 
room with distempered walls and busts round them. 
That he should be forced to act, to dedde, to be artful, 
to wrangle with maids, to make ends meet, to squeeze 
his long frame and explosive disposition into a Creeper 
Cottage where only an ill-fitting door separated him 
from the noise and fumes of the kitchen, was surely a 
cruel trick of Fate, and not less crud because he had 
brought it on himself. That he should have thought he 
could run away as well as any man is merely a proof of 
his singleness of soul. A man who does that success- 
fully is always, among a great many other things, a man 
who takes plenty of money with him and knows exactly 
where to put his hand on more when it is wanted. 
Fritzing had thought it better to get away quidcly with 
little money than to wait and get away with more. He 
had seized all he could of his own that was not in- 
vested, and Prisdlla had drawn her loose cash from the 
Kunitz bank; but what he took hidden in his gaiters 
afler pajring for Prisdlla's outfit and bribing Annalise 
was not more than three hundred pounds; and what is 
three himdred pounds to a person who buys and 
fumishes cottages and scatters five-pound notes among 
the poor? The cottages were paid for. He had in- 
sisted on doing that at once, chiefly in Order to dose 
his dealings with Mr. Dawson; but Mr. Dawson had not 
let them go for less than a hundred and fifty for the 
two, in spite of Tussie's having said a hundred was 
enough. When Fritzing told Mr. Dawson what Tussie 
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had Said Mr. Dawson sooq pzoved that Tussie oould not 
possibly have meant it; and Fritzing, knowing how ridi 
PrisdDa iea% was and what vast savings he had him- 
sdf Ijiog over in Gcnnany in oomfoctable secorities, 
paid him withoat aigning and hastened fiom the hated 
pxesenoe. Then the joamcy for the thiee firom Kunitz 
had been expensive; the staj at Baker's Farm had been, 
Strange to say, expensive; Mrs. Jones's oomfortiug had 
been expensive; the village mothers had twice emptied 
Prisdlla's porse of ten poiinds; and the treat to the 
SjrmfiMd diüdren had not been cheap. After paying 
for this — ^the Mindiead oonfectioner tumed out to be a 
man of little faith in unknown foreigners» and insisted 
oa being paid at once — Fntzing had about forty poonds 
lefL This, he had thought, would do for food and 
lights and things f<H: a long while,— certainly tili he had 
hit on a plan by whidi he would be able to get hold of 
the Piincess's nKmey and his own without betrajring 
where th^ were; and here on his table, the second un- 
pleasant suiprise that greeted him on entering his new 
home (the first had been his late master's dreadfiil 
smHe) was the bill for the fiimishing of it To a man 
possessed of only forty pounds any bill will seem 
tremendous. This one was for nearly two hundred; 
and at the end of the long list of items, the biggest of 
which was that bathroom without water that had sent 
Annalise out on strike, was the information that a re- 
mittance would oblige. A remittance! Poor Fritzing. 
He crushed the paper in his band and made caustic 
mental oomments on the indecency of these people, 
damouring for their money almost before the last work- 
man was out of the place, certainly before the smell of 
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paint was out of it, and damouring, too, in the face of 
the Shuttleworth countenance and support He had not 
been a week yet in Symford, and had been so busy, so 
rushed, that he had put ofif thinking out a plan for 
getting his money over from Germany until he should 
be settled. Never had he imagined people would demand 
payment in this manner. Never, eiüier, had he imagined 
the Princess would want so much money for the poc»; 
and never, of course, had he imagined that there would 
be a children's treat within three days of their arrival^ 
Least of all had he dreamed that Annalise would so 
soon need more bribing; for that was clearly the only 
thing to do. He saw it was the only thing, after he had 
stood for some time thinking and wiping Üie cold sweat 
from his forehead. She must be bribed, silenced, given 
in to. He must part with as much as he possibly could 
of that last forty pounds; as much, also, as he possibly 
could of his pride, and submit to have the huss/s foot 
on his neck. Some day, some day, thought Fritzing 
grinding his teeth, he would be even with her; and when 
that day came he promised himself that it should cer- 
tainly begin with a sound shaking. "Truly," he reflected, 
"the foolish things of the world confound the wise, and 
the weak things of the world confound the things that 
are mighty." And he went out, and Standing in the 
back yard beneath Annalise's window soitly called to 
her. "Fräulein," called Fritzing, softly as a dove wooing 
its mate. 

"Aha," thought Annalise, sitting on her bed, quick 
to mark the change; but she did not move. 

"Fräulein," called Fritzing again; and it was hardly 
a call so much as a melodious murmur. 
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Annalise did not move, but she grinned. 

"Fräulein, come down one moment," cooed Fritzing, 
whose head was quite near the attic window so low was 
Creeper Cottage. "I wish to speak to you. I wish to 
give you something." 

Annalise did not move, but she stuffed her handker- 
chief into her mouth; for the first time since she left 
Calais she was enjoying herseif. 

"If," went on Fritzing after an anxious pause, "I 
was Sharp with you just now — and I fear I may hav6 
been hasty — you should not take it amiss from one who, 
like Brutus, is sick of many griefs. Come down, Fräulein, 
and let me make amends." 

The Princess's bell rang. At once habit impelled 
Annalise to that which Fritzing's pleadings would never 
have effected; she scrambled down the ladder, and 
leaving him still under her window presented herseif 
before her mistress with her usual face of meek 
respect 

"I Said tea," said Friscilla very distinctly, looking at 
her with slightly lifted eyebrows. 

Annalise curtseyed and disappeared. 

"How fearfuUy polite German maids are," remarked 
Tussie. 

"In what way?" asked Priscilla. 

"Those curtseys. They're magnificent." 

"Don't English maids curtsey?" 

"None that Tve ever seen. Perhaps they do to 
royalties." 

"Oh?" Said Priscilla with a little jump. She was 
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still so much unnerved by the unexpected meeting with 
her father on the wall of Creeper Cottage that she 
could not prevent the little jump. 

'^What would German maids do, I wonder, in deal- 
ing with royalties," said Tussie, "if they curtsey so 
beautifully to ordinary mistresses? They'd have to go 
down on their knees to a princess, wouldn't they?" 

"How should I know?*' said Prisdlla irritably, 
alarmed to feel she was tuming red; and with great 
determination she began to talk literature. 

Fritzing was lying in wait for Annalise, and caught 
her as she came into the bathroom. 

"Fräulein/' said the miserable man trying to screw 
bis face into persuasiveness, "you cannot let the Princess 
go without tea." 

"Yes I can," said Annalise. 

He thrust his hands into his pockets to keep them 
off her Shoulders. 

"Make it this once, Fräulein, and I will hire a 
woman of the village to make it in future. And see, 
you must not leave the Princess's Service, a service of 
such great honour to yourself, because I chanced tö be 
perhaps a little — hasty. I will give you two hundred 
marks to console you for the slight though undoubted 
difiference in the mode of living, and I will, as I said, 
hire a woman to come each day and cook. Will it not 
be well so?" 

"No," said Annalise. 

"No?" 

Annalise put her hands on her hips, and swayiog 
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lightly from side to side began to sing softly. Fritzing 
gazed at this fresh development in her manners in silent 
astonishment "Jedermann macht mir die Cour, c'est 
Vamour, c'est Vamour," sang Annalise, her head one 
side, her eyes on the ceiling. 

''Liebes Kind, are your proroises of no value? Did 
you not promise to keep your mouth shut, and not 
betray the Princess's confidence? Did she not seek you 
out from all the others for the honour of keeping her 
secrets? And you will, after one week, divulge them to 
a stranger? You will leave her Service? You will return 
to KuniU? Is it well so?" 

''Cest Vamour, c'est Vamour," sang Annalise, 
swaying. 

"Is it well so, Fräulein?" repeated Fritzing, sträng- 
«4ing a furious desire to slap her. 

''Did you speak?" inquired Annalise, pausing in her 
song. 

''I am speaking all the time. I asked if it 
were well to betray the secrets of your royal mis- 
tress." 

"I have been starved," said Annalise. 

"You have had the same fare as oursdves." 

"I have been called names." 

"Have I not expressed — regret?" 

"I have been treated as dirt" 

"Well, well, I have apologised." 

"If you had behaved to me as a maid of a royal 
lady should be behaved to, I would have faithfully done 
my part and kept silence. Now give me my money and 
I wül go." 

"I will give you your money — certainly, liebes Kind. 
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It in what I am most desirous of domg. But only on 
cxyndition that you stay. If you go, you go without it 
If you stay, I will do a& I said about the cook and 
will — " Fritzing paused — "I will endeavour to refrain 
from calling you anything hasty." 

"Two hundred marks," said Annalise gazing at the 
cciling, "is nothing." 

"Nothing?" cried Fritzing. "You know very well 
that it isy for you, a great sum." 

"It is nothing. I require a thousand." 

"A thousand? What, fifty English sovereigns? Nay, 
tlicn, but there is no reasoning with you," cried Fritzing 
in tones of real despair. 

She caught the conviction in them and hesitated. 
"Kight hundred, then," she said. 

"Impossible. And besides it would be a sin. I 
will give you twenty." 

"Twenty? Twenty marks?" Annalise stared at 
hini a moment then resumed her swaying and her song 
— "/idirmann macht mir die Cour" — ssChg Annalise 
with redoubled conviction. 

"No, no, not marks — twenty pounds," said Fritz- 
ing, interrupting what was to him a most maddening 
music. "Four hundred marks. As much as many a 
German girl can only earn by labouring tWo years you 
will receive for doing nothing but hold your tongue. 

Annalise closed her lips tightly and shook her head. 
"My tongue cannot be held for that," she said, be- 
ginning to sway again and hum. 

Adjectives foamed on Fritzing's own, but he kept 
them back. "Mädchen/' he said with the gentleness 
of a pastor in a confirmation class, "do.you not re- 
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member that the love of money is the root of all evil? 
I do not recognise you. Since when have you become 
thus greedy for it?" 

"Give me eight hundred and I will stop." 

"I will give you six hundred," said Fritzing, fighting 
for each of his last precious pounds. 

"Eight" 

"Six." 

"I Said eight," said Annalise, stopping and looking 
at him with lifted eye-brows and exactly imitating the 
distinctness with which the Princess had just said "I 
said tea." 

"Six is an enormous sum. Why, what would you 
do with it? " 

"That is my affair. Perhaps buy food," she said 
with a malicious side-glance. 

"I teil you there shall be a cook." 

"A cook," said Annalise counting on her fingers, — 
"and a good cook, observe — not a cook like the Frau 
Pearce — a cook, then, no more rüde names, and eight 
hundred marks. Then I stop. I suffer. I am silent" 

"It cannot be done. I cannot give you eight" 

" C'est Vamour, c'est Vamour, . . . The Princess 
waits for her tea. I will prepare it for her this once. 
I am good, you see, at heart But I must have eight 
hundred marks. C*est V amo-o-o-o-o-our'* 

"I will give you seven," said Fritzing, doing rapid 
sums' in his head. Seven hundred was something under 
thirty-five pounds. He would still have five pouiids left 
for housekeeping. How long that would last he ^d- 
mitted to himself that probably only heaven knew, but 
he hoped that with economy it might be made to carry 
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them over a fortnight; and surely by the end of a 
fortnight he would have hit on a way of getting firesh 
supplies from Germany? "I will give you seven hundred. 
That is the uttermost I can give no more tili I have 
written home for money. I have only a little more 
than that here altogether. See, I treat you like a 
reasonable being — I set the truth plainly before you. 
More than seven hundred I could not give if I woiüd." 

"Good," Said Annalise, breaking off her music 
suddenly. "I will take that now and guarantee to be 
silent for fourteen da3rs. At the end of that time the 
Herr Geheimrat will have plenty more money and will, 
if he still desires my Services and my silence, give me 
the three hundred still due to me on the thousand I 
demand. If the Herr Geheimrat prefers not to, then 
I depart to my native country. While the fortnight 
lasts I will suffer all there is to suffer in silence. Is the 
Herr Geheimrat agreed?" 

"Shameless one!" mentally shrieked Fritzing, "Wait 
and see what will happen to thee when my tum 
comes!" But aloud he only agreed. "It is well, Fräu- 
lein," he said. "Take in the Princess's tea, and then 
come to my sitting-room and I will give you the money. 
The fire bums in the kitchen. Utensils, I believe, are 
ready to hand. It should not prove a task too diffi- 
cult" 

"Perhaps the Herr Geheimrat will show me where 
the tea and milk is? And also the sugar, and the 
bread and butter if any?" suggested Annalise in a 
small meek voice as she tripped before him into the 
kitchen. 

What could he do but follow? Her foot was weil 
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on bis neck; and it occurred to him as he rummaged 
miserably among canisters that if the creature should 
take it into her head to many him he might conceiv- 
ably have to let her do it As it was it was he and 
not Annalise who took the kettle out to the pump to 
fill it, and her face while he was doing it would have 
rcjoiced her parents or other persons to whom she was 
presuroably dear, it was wide with so enormous a satis- 
faction. Thus terrible is it to be in the power of an 
Annalise. 
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XV. 



The first evening in Creqper Cottage was unpleasant. 
There was a blazing wood fire, the curtains were drawn, 
the lamp shone rosily through its red shade, and when 
Priscilla stood up her hair dusted the oak beams of the 
ceiling, it was so low. The background, you see, was 
perfectly satisfactory; exactly what a cottage background 
should be on an autumn night when outside a wet 
mist is hanging like a grey curtain across the window 
panes; and Tussie arriving at nine o'clock to help con- 
secrate the new life with Shakespeare fdt, as he opened 
the door and walked out of the darkness into the rosy, 
cosy little room, that he need not after all worry him- 
seif with doubts as to the divine girPs being comfort- 
able. Never did place appear more comfortable. It 
did not occur to him that a lamp with a red shade and 
the blaze of a wood fire will make any place appear 
comfortable so long, as they go on shining, and he 
looked up at Priscilla — I am afraid he had to look up 
at her when they were both Standing — with the broadest 
smile of genuine pleasure. ^'It does look jolly/' he said 
heartily, 

His pleasure was doomed to an immediate wiping 

out. Priscilla smiled, but with a reservation behind her 

^e that his sensitive spirit feit at once. She was 
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alone, and there was no sign whatever either of her 
uncle or of preparations for the reading of Shakespeare. 
"Is anything not quite right?" Tussie asked, his 
face falling at once to an anxious pucker. 

Priscilla looked at him and smiied again, but this 
time the smile was real, in her eyes as well as on her 
lips, dancing in them together with the flickering fire- 
light "It's rather funny," she said. "It has never 
happened to me before. What do you think? Tm 
hungry." 

"Hungry?" 
«Hungry." 

Tussie stared, arrested in the unwinding of his com- 
forter. 

"Really hungry. Dreaafully hungry. So hungry 
that I hate Shakespeare." 

"But " 

^ "I know. You're going to say why not eat? It 

^ does seem simple. But youVe no idea how difficult it 
"^^ really is. Pm afraid my uncle and I have rather heaps 
^^ to leam. We forgot to get a cook." 

"A cook? But I thought — I understood that curtsey- 
•^ ing maid of yours was going to do all that?" 
f^ «So did I. So did he. But she won't" 
^1 Priscilla; flushed,. for since Tussie left after tea she 
^\ had had grievous surprises, of a kind that made her 
^^ first indignant and then indined to wince. Fritzing 
'^ had not been able to hide from her that Annalise had 
rebelled and refused to cook, and Priscilla had not been 
^f able to follow her immediate impulse and dismiss her. 
^^^^ It was at this point^ when she realised this, that the 
"^ wincing b^an^ She feit perfectly^ sick at the thought, 
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flashed upon her for the first time, that she was in the 
power of a servant 

"Do you mean to say," said Tussie in a voice 
hoUow with constemation, "that you've had no din- 
ner?" 

"Dinner? In a cottage? Why of course there 
was no dinner. There never will be any dinner — at 
night, at least But the tragic thing is there was no 
supper. We didn't think of it tili we began to get 
hungry. Annalise began first She got hungry at six 
o'clock, and said something to Fritz — my uncle about 
it, but he wasn't hungry himself then and so he 
snubbed her. Now he is hungry himself, and he's 
gone out to see if he can't find a cook. It's very 
stupid. There's nothing in the house. Annalise ate 
the bread and things she found, She's upstairs now, 
crying." And Priscilla's lips twitched as she looked 
at Tussie's concemed face, and she began to laugh. 

He seized his hat "PH go and get you something," 
he said, dashing at the door. 

"I can't think what, at this time of the night The 
only Shop shuts at seven." 

"PH make them open it" 

"They go to bed at nine." 

"Pll get them out of bed if I have to shy stones at 
their Windows all night" 

"Don't go without your coat — you'll catch a most 
frightful cold." 

He put his arm through the door to take it, and 
vanished in the fog. He did not put on the coat in 
his agitation, but kept it over his arm. His comforter 
stayed in Prisdlla's parlour, on the chair where he had 
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flung it He was in evening dress, and his throat was 
sore already with the cold that was Coming on and that 
he had caught, as he expected, running races on the 
Sunday at Prisdlla's children's party. 

Prisdlla went back to her seat by the fire, and 
thougfat veiy hard about things like bread. It would of 
coiirse be impossible that she should have reached this 
State of famine only because one meal had been 
missed; but she had eaten nothing all day, — disliked 
the Baker's Farm breakfast too much even to look at 
it, forgotten the Baker's Farm dinner because she was 
just moving into her cottage, and at tea had been too 
greatly upset by the unexpected appearance of her 
father on the wall to care to eat the bread and butter 
Annalise brought in. Now she was in that State when 
you tremble and feel cold. She had told Annalise, 
about half-past seven, to bring her the bread left firom 
tea, but Annalise had eaten it At half-past eight she 
had told Annalise to bring her the sugar, for she had 
read somewhere that if you eat enough sugar it takes 
away the desire even of the hungriest for other food, 
but Annalise, who had eaten the sugar as well, said 
that the Herr Geheimrat must have eaten it It cer- 
tainly was not there, and neither was the Herr Geheim- 
rat to defend himself; since half-past seven he had been 
out looking for a cook, his mind pervaded by the idea 
that if only he could get a cook food would follow in 
her wake as naturally as flowers follow alter rain. 
Prisdlla fretting in her chair that he should stay away 
so long saw very clearly that no cook could help them. 
What is the use of a cook in a house where there is 
nothing to cook? If only Fritzing would come back 

13* 
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quickly with a great many loaves of bread! The door 
was opened a little way and somebody's knuckles 
knocked. She thought it was Tussie, quick and dever 
as ever, and in a voice füll of welcome told him to 
come in; upon which in stepped Robin Morrison very 
briskly, delighted by the warmth of the invitation. 
"Why now this ts nice," said Robin, all smiles. 

Priscilla did not move and did not offer to shake 
hands, so he stood on the hearthrug and spread out his 
own to the blaze, looking down at her with bright, 
audacious eyes. He thought he had not yet seen her 
so beautifuL There was an extraordinary depth and 
mystery in her look, he thought, as it rested for a mo- 
ment on his face, and she had never yet dropped her 
eyelashes as she now did when her eyes met his. We 
know she was very hungry, and there was no strengtli 
in her at all. Not only did her eyelashes drop, but 
her head as well, and her hands hung helplessly, 
Uke drooping white flowers, one over each arm of the 
chair. 

"I came in to ask Mr. Neumann-Schulz if there's 
anything I can do for you,*' said Robin. 

"Did you? He lives next door." 

"I know. I knocked there first, but he didn't an- 
swer so I thought he must be here." 

Priscilla said nothing. At any other time she wotild 
have snubbed Robin and got rid of him. Now she 
merely sat and drooped. 

"Has he gone out?" 

"Yes." 

Her voice was very low, hardly more than a whispen 
Those who know the faintness of hunger at this stagQ 
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will also know the pathos that steals into the voice of 
the sufferer when he is unwillingly made to speak; it 
becomes plaintive, melodious with yeaming, the yeam- 
ing for food. But if you do not know this, if you have 
yourself just come from dinner, if you are half in love 
and want the other person to be quite in love, if you 
are füll of faith in your own fascinations, you are apt 
to fall into Robin's error and mistake the nature of the 
yeaming. Tussie in Robin's place would have doubted 
the evidence of his senses, but then Tussie was very 
modest Robin doubted nothing. He saw, he heard, 
and he thrilled; and undemeath his thrilling, which 
was real enough to make him flush to the roots of his 
hair, far down undemeath it was the swift contemptuous 
comment, "The)r're all alike." 

Priscilla shut her eyes. She was listening for the 
first sound of Tussie's or Fritzing's footfall, the glad 
sound heralding the approach of something to eat, and 
wishing Robin would go away. He was kind at times 
and obliging, but on the whole a nuisance. It was a 
great pity there were so many people in the world who 
were nuisances and did not know it Somebody ought 
to teil them, — their mothers, or other useful persons of 
that sort She vaguely decided that the next time she 
met Robin and was strengthened properly by food she 
would say a few things to him from which recovery 
would take a long while. 

"Are you — not well?" Robin asked, after a silence 
during which his eyes never left her and hers were shut; 
and even to himself his voice sounded deeper, more 
intense than usual. 

"Oh yes,** murmured Priscilla with a little sigL 
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"Are you — happy?" 

Happy? Can anybody who is supperless, dinnerless^ 
breakfastless, be happy, Priscilla wondered? Bat tfae 
question Struck her as funny, and the vibrating tones in 
which it was asked Struck her as rather funny too, and 
she opened her eyes for a moment to look up at Robin 
with a smile of amusement — a smile that she could not 
guess was turned by the hunger within her into some- 
thing wistful and tremulous. "Yes," said Priscilla in 
that Strange pathetic voice, "I — think so." And aftcr 
a brief glance at him down went her weary eyelids 
again. 

The next thing that happened was that Robin, who 
was trembling, kissed her hand. This she let him do 
with perfect placidity. Every German woman is used 
to having her hand kissed. It is kissed on meeting, it 
is kissed on parting, it is kissed at a great many odd 
times in between; she holds it up mechanically when 
she comes across a male acquaintance; she is never 
surprised at the ceremony; the only thing that surprises 
her is if it is left out Priscilla then simply thought 
Robin was going. "What a mercy," she said to herseif, 
glancing at him a moment through her eyelashes. But 
Robin was not used to hand-kissing and saw things in 
a very different light He feit she made no attempt to 
draw her hand away, he heard her murmuring some- 
thing inarticulate — it was merely Good-bye — he was 
hurled along to his doom; and stooping over her the 
unfortunate young man kissed her hair. 

Priscilla opened her eyes suddenly and very wide. 
I don't know what foUy he would have perpetrated 
next, or what sillinesses were on the tip of his tongue^ 
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or what xneaning he still chose to read in. her look,. but 
an instant afterwards he was brought down for ever 
from the giddy heights of his illnsions: Prisdlla boxed 
his ears. 

I am sorry to have to record it It is always sweeter 
if a woman does not box ears. The action is shrewish, 
benighted, mediaeval, nay, baibarous; and this box was 
a very hard one indeed, extraordinaiily hard for so httle 
a band and so fasting a girL But we know she had 
twice akeady been on the verge of doing it; and the 
pent-up Tigour*of what the policeman had not got and 
what the mother in the train had not got was added I 
imagine to what Robin got Anyhow it was efficadous. 
There was an exdamation — I think of surprise, for 
surely a young man would not have minded the pain? 
— and he put his band up quickly to his face. Prisdlla 
got up just as quickly out of her chair and rang the 
handbell furiously, her eyes on his, her face ablaze. 
Annalise must have thrown herseif down the ladder, for 
they hardly seemed to have been standing there an 
instant face to face, their eyes on a level, he scarlet, 
she white, both deadly silent, before the maid was in the 
room. 

"This person has insulted me," said Prisdlla, tuming 
to her and pointing at Robin. "He never comes here 
again. Don't let me find you forgetting that," she 
added, frowning at the girl; for she remembered they 
had been seen talking eagerly together at the children's 
treat 

"I never" — began Robin. 

"Will you go?" 

Annalise opened the door for him. He went out. 
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and she shut it behind him. Then she walked sedately 
across the room again, looidiig sideways at the Prinoess, 
who took no nodce of her but stood motionless by the 
table gazing straight before her, her lips compressed, her 
face set in a kind of frozen white rage» and having got 
into the bathroom Annalise began to run. She ran out 
at the back door, in again at Fritzing's back door, out 
at his front door into the street, and caught up Robin 
as he was tuming down the lane to the vicarage. 
"What have you done?" she asked him breathlessly, in 
German. 

"Done?" Robin threw back his head and laughed 
quite loud. 

"Sh — sh," Said Annalise, glancing back fearfully over 
her Shoulder. 

''Done?" Said Robin , subduing his bitter mirth. 
"What do you suppose Pve done? I've done what any 
man would have in my place — encouraged, almost asked 
to do it I kissed your young lady, liebes Fräulein, and 
she pretended not to like it Now isn't that what a 
sensible girl like you would call absurd?" 

But Annalise started back from the band he held 
out to her in genuine horror. "What?" she cried, 
"What?" 

«What? What?" mocked Robin. "Well then, 
what? Are you all such prüdes in Germany? Even you 
pretending, you Httle hypocrite?" 

"Oh," cried Annalise hysterically, pushing him away 
with both her hands, "what have you done? Elender 
Junge, what have you done?" 

"I think you must all be mad," said Robin angrily. 
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**You can't persuade me that nobody ever kisses any- 
body over in Germany." 

"Oh yes they do — oh yes they do," cried Annalise, 
wringing her hands, "but neither there nor anywhere 
eise — in England, anywhere in the world — do the sons 
of pastors — the sons of pastors — " She seemed to 
struggle for breath, and twisted and untwisted her apron 
round her hands in a storm of agitation while Robin, 
utterly astonished, stared at her — "Neither there nor 
anywhere eise do they — the sons of pastors — kiss — kiss 
royal princesses." 

It was now Robin's tum to say "What?" 
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He went up to Cambridge the next morning. Term 
had not begun, but he went; a Robin with all the brisk- 
ness gone out of him, and if still with something of the 
bird left only of a bird that is moulting. His father 
was mildly surprised, but applauded the apparent desire 
for solitary study. His moüier was violently surprised, 
and tried hard to get at his true reasons. She saw with 
the Piercing eye of a relation — that eye from which 
hardly anything can ever be hidden — that something had 
happened and that the something was sobering and un- 
pleasant She could not imagine what it was, for she 
did not know he had been to Creeper Cottage the night 
before and all the aflernoon and at dinner he had 
talked and behaved as usual. Now he did not talk at 
all, and his behaviour was limited to a hasty packing of 
portmanteaus. Determined to question him she called 
him into the study just before he started, and shut the 
door. 

"I must go, mater," he said, puUing out his watch; 
he had carefully avoided her since breakfast though she 
had laid many traps for him. 

"Robin, I want to teil you that I think you 
splendid." 



j 
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''Splendid? What on earth for? You were telling 
me a very different sort of thing a day or two ago." 

"I am sorry now for what I said on Sunday." 

"I don't think a mother ought ever to say she's 
sorry," said Robin gloomily. 

"Not if she is?" 

**She oughtn't to say so." 

"Well, dear, let us be friends. Don't go away angry 
with me. I do appreciate you so much for going. You 
are my own dear boy." And she put her hands on bis 
Shoulders. 

He took out bis watch again. "I say, I must be 
off." 

"Don't suppose a mother doesn't see and under- 
stand." 

"Oh I don't suppose anything. Good-bye, mater." 

"I think it so splendid of you to go, to turn your 
back on temptation, to unwind yourself from that 
wretched girl's coils." 

"Coils?" 

"My Robin" — she stroked bis cheek, the same cheek, 
as it happened, Prisdlla had smitten — "my Robin must 
not throw himself away. I am ambitious where you are 
concemed, my darling. It would have broken my heart 
for you to have married a nobody — perhaps a worse 
than nobody." 

Robin, who was staring at her with an indescribable 
expression on bis face, took her hands off bis Shoulders. 
"Look here, mater," he said — and he was seized by a 
desire to laugh terrifically — "there is nothing in the 
world quite so amusing as the way people will talk 
wisely of things they don't in the faintest degree under- 
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Stand. They seem to feel wise in proportion to their 
ignorance. I expect you think that's a funny speech 
for me to make. I can teil you I don't think it half as 
funny as yours was. Good-bye. I shall miss my train 
you know if you keep me, and then Td be exposed 
again to those — what was the word? ah, yes — coils. 
Coils!" He burst into loud laughter. "Good-bye, mater/* 

She was staring at him blankly. He hastily brushed 
her forehead with his moustadie and hurried to the 
door, his face füll of stränge mirth. "I say," he said, 
putting in his head again, "there's just one thing I'd like 
to say." 

She made an eager step towards him. "Do say it, 
my darling — say all that is in your heart" 

"Oh it's not much — it's only God help poor Tuss.'* 
And that was the last of him. She heard him chuckling 
all down the passage; but long before his fly had 
reached UUerton he had left off doing that and was 
moulting again. 

It rained that day in Somersetshire, a steady, hopdess 
rain that soaked many a leaf off the trees before its 
time and made the year look suddenly quite old. From 
the Windows of Creeper Cottage you could see the water 
running in rivülets down the hill into the deserted 
village, and wreaths of mist hanging about the downs 
beyond. The dripping tombstone that blocked Priscilla's 
window grew danker and blacker as the day went by. 
The fires in the cottage bumt badly, for the wood had 
somehow got wet. The oilcloth and the wall-papers 
looked very dismal in the grey daylight Rain came in 
undemeath the two front doors and made puddles that 
nobody wiped away. 
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Frisdlla had got up very late, after a night spent 
staring into the darkness, and then had sent for Fritzing 
and told him what Robin had done. The unhappy 
man's horror will be easOy imagined. She was in bed 
the night before when he came in, quite cured of her 
hnnger and only wanting to be alone with her wrath. 
Fritzing had found no one in the parlour but Tussie 
dasping an immense biscuit-tin in his arms, with a face 
so tragic that Fritzing thought something terrible must 
have happened. Tussie had retumed joyfully, laden with 
biscuits and sardines, to find the girl Standing straight 
and speechless by the table, her face rigid, her eyes 
ablaze. She had not so much as glanced at the bis- 
cuits; she had not said a Single word; her look rested 
on him a moment as though she did not see him and 
then she went into the next room and upstairs to bed. 
He knew she went upstairs to bed for in Creeper Cot- 
tage you could hear everything. 

Fritzing Coming in a few minutes later without the 
cook he had hoped to find, was glad enough of Tussie's 
sardines and biscuits — they were ginger biscuits — and 
while he ate them, abstractedly and together, Tussie 
looked on and wondered in spite of his wretchedness 
what the combination could possibly taste like. Then, 
afler a late breakfast on the Wednesday moming, Pris- 
dlla sent for Fritzing and told him what Robin had done. 
The burdened man, so fiill already of anxieties and wor- 
ries, was shattered by the blow. "I have always held 
duelling in extreme contempt," he said when at last he 
could speak, "but now I shall certainly fighf 

"Fight? You? Fritzi, I've only told you because I 
' — ^I feel so unprotected here and you must keep him 
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off if he ever tries to come again. But you shall not 
fight What, iirst he is to insult me and then hurt or 
kill my Fritzi? Besides, nobody ever fights duels in 
England." 

"That remains to be seen. I shall now go to his 
house and insult him steadily for half an hour. At the 
expiration of that time he will probably be himself 
anxious to fight We might go to France " 

"Oh Fritzi, don't be so dreadful. Don't go to him 
— leave him alone — nobody must ever know " 

"I shall now go and insult him," repeated Fritzing 
with an inflexibility that silenced her. 

And she saw him a minute later pass her window 
tmder his umbrella, splashing indifferently through all 
the puddles, battle and destruction in his face. 

Robin, however, was at Ullerton by the time Fritzing 
got to the vicarage. He waved the servant aside when 
she told him he had gone, and insisted on penetrating 
into the presence of the young man's father. He waved 
Mrs. Morrison aside too when she tried to Substitute 
herseif for the vicar, and did at last by his stony per- 
sistency get into the good man's presence. Not until 
the vicar himself told him that Robin had gone would 
Fritzing belicve it "The villain has fled," he told Pris- 
cilla, Coming back drenched in body but unquendiable 
in spirit "Your chastisement, ma'am, was very effec- 
tual." 

"If he's gone, then don't let us think about him any 
more." 

^<Nay, ma'am, I now set out for Gunbridgc. If I 
may not nieet hän fairly in dud and have my cbaace of 
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honourably removing him from a world that has had 
enough of him, I would fain in my tum box bis ears." 
But Priscilla caught him by both arms. "Why, 
Fritz V she cried, "he might remove you and not you 
him — and from a world that hasn't had nearly enough 
of you. Fritzi, you cannot leave me. I won't let you 
go- I wish I had never told you. Don't let us talk of 
it ever again. It is hateful to me. I — I can't bear it" 
And sbe looked into his face with something very like 
tears in her eyes. 

Of course Fritzing sta3red. How could he go away 
even for one hour, even in search of a cook, when such 
dreadful things happened? He was bowed down by the 
bürden of his responsibilities. He went into his sitting* 
room and spent the moming striding up and down it 
between the street door and the door into the kitchen, 
— a stride and a half one way, and a stride and a half 
back again, — doing what all evildoers have to do sooner 
or later, cudgelling his brains for a way out of life's 
complications: and every now and then the terhbleness 
of what had happened to his Princess, his guarded Frin- 
cess, his unapproachable one, came over him with a fresh 
wave of horror and he groaned aloud. 

In the kitchen sat the Shuttleworth kitchenmaid, a 
most accomplished young person, listening to the groans 
and wondering what next. Tussie had sent her, with 
fearful threats of what sort of diaracter she would get 
if she refus^d to go. She had at once given notice, 
but had been forced all the same to go, being driven 
over in a dog-cart in the early moming rain by a groom 
who made laboured pleagantries ät her «xpensie. She 
could cook very well, almost as well as that great per- 
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sonage Üie SuitÜeworth cook, but she coald oolj cook 
if thare were tbings to be cooked; and wbat she ibund | 
at Creq>er Cottage was tbe rest of the ginger bisciiits i 
and sardines. Wdl, I will not lingor over thaL PriscOIa 
did get breakfast somdiow, the giii, after trying vamly 
to stiike ^arks of helpfolness out of Annalise, going to 
the Store and ordeiing what was necessary. Then she 
washed np, while Annalise tripped in and oat ibr the 
express purpose, so it seepied^ of taming np her nose; 
then she sat and waited and wondered what next For 
a long time she supposed somebodj woold send for her 
to come and talk aboat loncheon; bot nobody did. She 
heard Üie ceasdess stridings in the next room, and 
every now and then the groan& The rain on the kitchen 
window did not patter more ceasdesdy than the foot- 
steps strode up and down, and the groans got very mach 
onto the giri's nerves. At last she dedded that no person 
who was groaning hke that woold ever want to order 
luncheon, and she had better go to the young'lady. 
She went oat accordin^y and knocked at Prisdlla's door. 
Ftisdlla was in her chair by the fire, lost in troubtoas 
thooght She looked yagady at the kitdienmaid for a 
moment, and then asked her to gp away. Tm busy," 
explained Prisdlla, whose hands were fdded in her lap. i 

^Flease miss, what do yoa wish for loncheon?'' | 

"Who are you?** 

**Vm the — assistant cook at the 'All, miss. Lady 
Shuttleworth's assistant cook. Sir Aogastos desired me 
to cook for you to-day." I 

"Then please do it" 

"Yes miss. What do you wish for loncheon?" 

"Nothing/' 
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«Yes miss. And the gentleman — don't he want 116- 
thing neither?" 

"He*!! probably teil you when he does." 

"Yes miss. It's as well to know a little beforehand, 
aint it, miss. There's nothing in the — a-hem — 'ouse, 
and I suppose I'd have to buy something." 

"Please do." 

''Yes miss. Perhaps if you'd teil me what the gen- 
tleman likes I could go out and get it" 

"But I don't know what he likes. And wouldn't 
you get wet? Send somebody." 

"Yes miss. Who?" 

Frisdlla gazed at her a moment "Ah yes — " she 
Said, ''I forgot I'm afraid there isn't anybody. I think 
you had better ask my unde what he wants, and then 
if you would — Pm very sorry you should have such bad 
weather — but if you don't mind, would you go and buy 
the things?" 

"Yes miss." 

The giil went away, and Prisdlla began for the iirst 
time to consider the probability of her having in the near 
future to think of and Order three meals every day of 
her life; and not only three meals, but she dimly per- 
ceived there would be a multitude of other dreary things 
to think of and order, — their linen, for instance, must 
be washed, and how did one set about that? And 
would not Fritzing's buttons presently come ofif and have 
to be sewn <m again? His socks, when they went into 
holes, could be thrown out of the window and new ones 
bought, but even Prisdlla saw that you could not throw 
a whole coat out of a window because its buttons had 

Prtnceu Prücilia, I4 
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come ofF. There would, then, have to be some mend- 
ing done for Fritzing, and Annalise would certainly not 
be the one to do it. Was the simple life a sordid life 
as weU? Did it only look simple from outside and far 
away? And was it, close, mere drudging? A fear came 
over her that her soul, her precious soul, for whose sake 
she had dared everything, instead of being able to spread 
its wings in the light of a glorious dear life was going 
to be choked out of existence by weeds just as com- 
pletely as at Kunitz. 

The Shuttleworth kitchenmaid meanwhile, who was 
not hindered at every tum by a regard for her soul, 
made her way to Fritzing as she had been told and 
inquired of him what she should cook for his dinner. 
No man hkes to be intemipted in his groanings; and 
Fritzing, who was not hungry and was startled by the 
sudden appearance of a stranger in his room asking 
him intimate questions, a person of whose presence in 
the cottage he had been unaware, flew at her. "Woman, 
what have I to do with you?" he cried, stopping in his 
walk and confronting her with surprising fierceness. "Is 
it seemly to burst in on a man like this? Have you 
no decency? No respect for another's privacy? Begone, 
I command you — begone! Begone!" And he made 
the same movements with his hands that persons do4 
when they shoo away fowls or other animals in flocks. 

This was too much • for the Shuttleworth kitchen- 
maid. The obligations, she considered, were all on the 
side of Creeper Cottage, and she retreated in amaze- 
ment and anger to the kitchen, put on her hat and 
mackintosh, and at once departed, regardless of the rain 
"d the consequences, through two miles of dripping 
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lanes to Symford Hall. What would have happened to 
tier there if she had been discovered by Tussie I do 
not know, but I imagine it would have been something 
bad. She was saved, however, by his being in bed, 
clutched by the throat by a violent cold; and there he 
lay helpless, buming and shivering and throbbing, the 
pains of his body increased a hundredfold by the dis- 
traction of his mind about Prisdlla. Why, Tussie asked 
himself over and over again, had she looked so stränge 
the night before? Why had she gone starving to bed? 
What was she doing to-day? Was the kitchenmaid 
taking proper care of her? Was she keeping warm 
and dry this shocking weather? Had she slept com- 
fortably the first night in her little home? Poor Tussie. 
It is a grievous thing to love anyone too much; a 
grievous, wasteful, paralysing thing; a tumbling of the 
universe out of focus, a bringing of the whole world 
down to the mean level of one desire, a shutting out of 
wider, more beautiful feelings, a wrapping of oneself in 
a thick gannent of selfishness, outside which all the 
dear, tender, modest, everyday affections and friend- 
ships, the wholesome, ordinary loves, the precious loves 
of use and wont, are left to shiver and grow cold. 
Tussie's mother sat outside growing very cold indeed. 
Her heart was stricken within her. She, most orderly 
of women, did not in the least mind, so occupied was 
she with deeper cares, that her household was in re- 
bellion, her cook who had been with her practically all 
her life leaving because she had been commanded by 
Tussie, before he had to fall back on the kitchenmaid, 
to proceed forthwith to Creeper Cottage and stay there 
indeiinitely; her kitchenmaid, also a valued functionary, 

14* 
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leaving; Bryce, Tussie's servant who took such care of 
him and was so clever in sickness, gone suddenly in 
his indignation at having to go at all, — all these things 
no longer mattered. Nor did it matter that the Coming 
of age festivities were thrown into hopeless confusion 
by Tussie's illness, that the guests must all be tele- 
graphed to and put ofF, that the whole village would be 
aghast at such a disappointment, that all her plans and 
preparations had been wasted. As the first day and 
night of illness dragged slowly past she grew to be no- 
thing but one great ache of yeaming over her sick boy, 
a most soul-rending yearning to do what she knew was 
for ever impossible, to put her arms so dose round him, 
so dose, so carefully, so tenderly, that nothing, no evil, 
no pain, could get through that clasp of love to hurt 
him any more. 

"Why don't you take better care of your only son?" 
Said the doctor grimly after he had seen Tussie that 
evening, who by that time was in a very pitiable con- 
dition. 

Lady Shuttleworth stared at him, wide-eyed and 
speechless. 

"It's absurd, you know, to let him get into this 
State. Tve often warned you. He can't be allowed to 
play ducks and drakes with himself like other young 
men. He's got no strength to fall back upon. I con- 
sider you are directly responsible for this illness. Why 
do you let him go out at night this time of year? Why 
do you let him over-exert himself? I suppose," said 
the doctor, who had brought Tussie into the world and 
was as brutal as he was clever, besides being at that 
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moment extremely angry, "I suppose you want to lose 
him, eh?" 

How could she explain to him what she knew to 
be true, that the one person responsible for Tussie's ill- 
ness was Priscilla? She therefore only stared, wide- 
eyed and speechless; and indeed her heart was very 
nearly broken. 
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xvn. 

About threc o'clock that aftemoon Priscilla saw 
quite clearly what she had dimly perceived in the mora- 
ing, that if there was to be domestic peace in Creeper 
Cottage she must bestir herseif. She did not like 
bestirring herseif; at least, not in such directions. She 
would go out and help the poor, talk to them, cheer 
them, nurse their babies even and stir their porridge, 
but she had not up to this point realised her own needs, 
and how urgent they could be and how importunate. 
It was hunger that cleared her vision. The first time 
she was hungry she had been amused. Now when it 
happened again she was both surprised and indignant 
"Can one's wretched body never keep quiet?" she 
thought impatiently, when the first twinges dragged her 
relentlessly out of her dejected dreaming by the fire. 
She remembered the cold tremblings of the night be- 
fore, and feit that that State would certainly be reached 
again quite soon if she did not stop it at once. She 
rang for Annalise. "Teil the cook I will have some 
luncheon after all," she said. 

"The cook is gone," said Annalise, whose eyes were 
more aggressively swoUen than they had yet been. 

"Gone where?" 

"Gk)ne away. Gone for ever." 
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"But why?" asked Priscilla, really dismayed. 

"The Herr Geheimrat insulted her. I heard him 
doing it No woman of decency can permit such a 
tx>ne. She at once left. There has been no dinner to- 
day. There will be, I greatly fear, n — o — o — supp — 
pper." And Annalise gave a loud sob and covered her 
face with her apron. 

Then Priscilla saw that if life was to roll along at 
all it was her Shoulder that would have to be put to 
the wheel. Fritzing's Shoulder was evidently not a 
populär one among the lower dasses. The vision of 
her own doing anything with wheels was sufficiently 
amazing, but she did not stop to gaze upon it "An- 
nalise," she Said, getting up quickly and giving herseif 
a little shake, "fetch me my hat and coat Tm 
going out" 

Annalise let her apron drop far enough to enable 
her to point to the deluge going on out of doors. "Not 
in this weather?" she faltered, images of garments 
soaked in mud and needing much dr3dng and brushing 
troubling her. 

"Get me the things," said Priscilla. 

"Your Grand Ducal Highness will be wet through." 

"Get me the things. And don't cry quite so 
much. Crying really is the most shocking waste of 
time." 

Annalise withdrew, and Priscilla went round to 
Fritzing. It was the first time she had been round to 
him. He was sitting at his table, his head in his 
hands, staring at the furnisher's bill, and he started to 
see her Coming in unexpectedly through the kitchen, 
and shut the bill hastily in a drawer. 
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"Fritzi, have you had anything to eat to-day?" 

"Certainly. I had an excellent breakfast" 

"Nothing since?" 

"I have not yet feit the need." 

"You know the cook Lady Shuttleworth sent has 
gone again?" 

"What, that woman who burst in upon me was Lady 
Shuttleworth's cook?" 

"Yes. And you frightened her so she ran horae." 

"Ma'am, she overstepped the limits of my patience." 

"Dear Fritzi, I often wonder where exactly the 
limits of your patience are. With me they have with- 
drawn into infinite Space — Pve never been able to reach 
them. But everyone eise seems to have a knack — well, 
somebody must cook. You teil me Annalise won't. 
Perhaps she really can't. Anyhow I cannot mention it 
to her, because it would be too horrible to have her 
flatly refusing to do something I told her to do and yet 
not be able to send her away. But somebody must 
cook, and I'm going out to get the somebody. Hush" 
— she put up her hand as he opened his mouth to 
speak — "I know it's raining. I know PH get wet Don't 
let US waste time protesting. Pm going." 

Fritzing was conscience-stricken. "Ma'am," he said, 
"you must forgive me for unwittingly bringing this bother 
upon you. Had I had time for reflection I would not 
have been so sharp. But the woman burst upon me. I 
knew not who she was. Sooner than ofFend her I would 
have cut out my tongue, could I have foreseen you 
would yourself go in search in the rain of a Substitute. 
Permit me to seek another." 

"No, no — you have no luck with coojcs," said 
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Prisdlla smiling. "Pm going. Why I feel more cheer- 
ful already — ^just getting out of that chair makes me 
feel better." 

"Were you not cheerful before?" inquired Fritzing 
anxiously. 

"Not very," admitted Priscilla. "But then neither 
were you. Don't suppose I didn't see you with your 
head in your hands when I came in. Cheerful people 
never seize their heads in that way. Now, Fritzi, I know 
what's worrying you — it's that absurd affair last night 
Pve left off thinking about it Pm going to be very 
happy again, and so must you be. We won't let one 
mad young man turn all our beautiful life sour, will 
we?" 

He bent down and kissed her hand. 'Termit me 
to accompany you at least," he begged. "I cannot 
endure " 

6ut she shook her head; and as she presently walked 
through the rain holding Fritzing's umbrella, — none had 
been bought to replace hers, broken on the journey — 
getting muddier and more draggled every minute, she 
feit that now indeed she had got down to elementary 
conditions, climbed right down out of the clouds to the 
place where life lies unvarnished and uncomfortable, 
where Necessity spends her time forcing you to do all 
the things you don't like, where the whole world seems 
hungry and muddy and wet It was an extraordinary 
experience for her, this slopping through the mud with 
soaking shoes, no prospect of a meal, and a heart that 
insisted on sinking in spite of her attempts to persuade 
herseif that the Situation was amusing. It did not amuse 
her. It might have amused somebody eise, — the Grand 
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Duke, for instance, if he could have watched her now 
(from, say, a Gothic window, himself dry and fed and 
taken care of), being punished so naturally and inevitably 
by the weapons Providence never allows to rust, those 
weapons that save parents and guardians so much per- 
sonal exertion if only they will let things take tiieir 
course, those sharp, swift consequences that attend the 
actions of the impetuous. I might, indeed, if this were 
a sermon and there were a congregation unable to get 
away, expatiate on the habit these weapons have of 
smiting with equal fiiry the just and the unjust; how 
you only need to be a little foolish, quite a little foolish, 
under conditions that seem to force it upon you, and 
down they come, sure and relentless, and you are smitten 
with a thoroughness that leaves you lame for years; how 
motives are nothing, circumstances are nothing; how the 
motives may have been aflame with goodness, the circum- 
stances such that any other course was impossible; how 
all these things don't matter in the least, — you are and 
shall be smitten. But this is not a sermon. I have no 
congregation. And why should I preach to a reader 
who meanwhile has skipped? 

It comforted Priscilla to find that almost the whole 
village wanted to come and cook for her, or as the 
women put it "do" for her. Their cooking powers were 
strictly limited, and they proposed to make up for this 
by doing for her very completely in other ways; they 
would scrub, sweep, clean Windows, wash, — anythmg 
and everything they would do. Would they also sew 
buttons on her uncle's clothes? Priscilla asked anxiously. 
And they were ready to sew buttons all over Fritzing if 
buttons would make him happy. This eagerness was 
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very gratifying, but it was embarrassing as well. The 
extremely aged and the extremely young were the only 
ones that refrained from offering their Services. Some 
of the girls were exduded as too weedy; some of the 
mothers because their babies were too new; some of the 
wives because their husbands were too exacting; but 
when Priscilla counted up the names she had written 
down she found there were twenty-five. For a moment 
she was staggered. Then she rose to the occasion and 
got out of the difficulty with what she thought great 
skill, arranging, as it was impossible to disappoint twenty- 
four of these, that they should take it in turn, each Com- 
ing for one day until all had had a day and then be- 
ginning again with the first one. It seemed a brilliant 
plan. Life at Creeper Cottage promised to be very 
varied. She gathered them together in the village shop 
to talk it over. She asked them if they thought ten 
Shillings a day and food would be enough. She asked 
it hesitatingly, afraid lest she were making them an im- 
possibly frugal ofFer. She was relieved at the cry of 
assent; but it was foUowed after a moment by murmurs 
from the married women, when they had had time to 
reflect, that it was unfair to pay the raw young ones at 
the same rate as themselves. Priscilla however turned a 
deaf ear to their murmurings. "The girls may not," she 
said, raising her hand to impose silence, "be able to get 
through as much as you do in a day, but they'U be just 
as tired when evening comes. Certainly I shall give 
them the same wages." She made them draw lots as 
to who should begin, and took the winner home with 
her then and there; she too, though the day was far 
spent, was to have her ten Shillings. "What, have you 
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forgotten your New Testament?" Priscilla cried, when 
more murmurs greeted this announcement "Don't you 
remember the people who came at the eleventh hour to 
labour in the vineyard and got just the same as the 
others? Why should I try to improve on parables?" 
And there was something about Priscilla, an air, an 
authority, that twisted the women of Symford into any 
shape of agreement she chose. The twenty-four went 
their several ways. The twenty-fifth ran home to put on 
a clean apron, and got back to the shop in time to 
carry the eggs and butter and bread Priscilla had 
bought "I forgot to bring any money," said Pris- 
cilla when the postmistress — it was she who kept the 
village shop — told her how much it came to. "Does it 
matter?" 

"Oh don't mention it, Miss Neumann-Schultz," was 
the pleasant answer of that genteel and trustful lady; 
and she suggested that Priscilla should take with her a 
well-recommended leg of mutton she had that day for 
sale as well. Priscilla shuddered at the sight of it and 
determined never to eat legs of mutton again. The 
bacon, too, piled up on the counter, revolted her. The 
only things that looked as decent raw as when they were 
cooked were eggs; and on eggs she decided she and 
Fritzing would in future live. She broke off a piece of 
the crust of the bread Mrs. Vickerton was wrapping up 
and ate it, putting great pressure on hersdf to do it 
carelessly, with a becoming indifference. 

"It's good bread," said Mrs. Vickerton, doing up her 
parcel. 

"Where in the world do you get it from?" asked 
■Scilla enthusiastically. "The man must be a genius." 
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"The carrier brings it every day," said Mrs. Vicker- 
ton, pleased and touched by such appreciation. "It's a 
Minehead baker's." 

"He ought to be given an order, if ever man 
ought" 

"An Order? For you regulär, Miss Neumann- 
Schultz?" 

"No, no, — the sort you pin on your breast," said 
Priscilla. 

"Ho," smiled Mrs. Vickerton vaguely, who did 
not follow; she was so genteel that she could never 
have enough of aspirates. And Priscilla, giving the 
parcel to her breathless new help, hurried back to 
Creeper Cottage. 

Now this help, or char-girl — you could not call her 
a charwoman she was manifestly still so very young — 
was that Emma who had been obliged to teil the vicar's 
wife about Prisdlla's children's treat and who did not 
punctually return books. I will not go so far as to say 
that not to return books punctually is sinful, though 
deep down in my soul I think it is, but anyhow it is a 
Symptom of moral slackness. Emma was quite good so 
long as she was left alone. She could walk quite straight 
so long as there were no stones in the way and nobody 
to pull her aside. If there were stones, she instantly 
stumbled; if somebody pulled, she instantly went She 
was weak, amiable, well-intentioned. She had a widowed 
father who was unpleasant and who sometimes beat her 
on Saturday nights, and on Sunday mornings sometimes, 
if the fumes of the Cock and Hens still hung about 
him, threw things at her before she went to church. A 
widowed father in Emma's class is an ill being to live 
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with. The vicar did his best to comfort her. Mrs. 
Morrison talked of the commandments and of honouring 
one's father and mother and of how the less there was 
to honour the greater the glory of doing it; and Emma 
was so amiable that she actually did manage to honour 
him six days out of the seven. At the same time she 
could not help thinking it would be nice to go away to 
a place where he wasn't They were extremely poor; 
almost the poorest family in the village, and the vision 
of possessing ten Shillings of her very own was a dizzy 
one. She had a sweetheart, and she had sent him word 
by a younger sister of the good fortune that had be- 
fallen her and begged him to come up to Creeper Cot- 
tage that evening and help her carry the predous wages 
safely home; and at nine o*clock when her work was 
done she presented herseif all blushes and smiles before 
Prisdlla and shyly asked her for them. 

Priscilla was alone in her parlour reading. She re- 
ferred her, as her habit was, to Fritzing; but Fritzing 
had gone out for a little air, the rain having cleared off, 
and when the girl told her so Priscilla bade her come 
round in the morning and fetch the money. 

Emma's face feil so woefully at this — was not her 
John at that moment all expectant round the corner? — 
that Priscilla smiled and got up to see if she could find 
some money herseif. In the first drawer she opened in 
Fritzing's sitting-room was a pocket-book, and in this 
pocket-book Fritzing's last five-pound note. There was 
nothing eise except the furnisher's bill. She pushed that 
on one side without looking at it; what did bills matter? 
l^^llg never yet had mattered to Priscilla. She pushed 

^ one side and searched for silver, but found none. 
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"Perhaps you can change this?" she said, Holding out 
the note. 

"The shop's shut now, miss," said Emma, gazing 
with round eyes at the mighty sum. 

"Well then take it, and bring me the change in the 
moming." 

Emma took it with trembling fingers — she had not 
in her life touched so much money — and ran out into 
the darkness to where her John was waiting. Symford 
never saw either of them again. Priscilla never saw her 
change. Emma went to perdition. Priscilla went back 
to her chair by the fire. She was under the distinct 
and comfortable impression that she had been the means 
of making the girl happy. "How easy it is, making 
people happy," thought Priscilla pladdly, the sweetest 
smile on her charming mouth. 
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XVIIL 

Bad Luck, it will be seen, dogged the footsteps of 
Priscilla. Never indeed for a Single hour after she 
entered Creeper Cottage did the gloomy lady cease 
from her attentions. The place was pervaded by her 
thick and evil atmosphere. Fiitzing could not go out 
for an airing without something of far-reaching con- 
sequence happening while he was away. It was of 
course Bad Luck that made the one girl in S3niiford 
who was easily swayed by passing winds of temptation 
draw the lot that put the five-pound note into her hands; 
if she had come to the cottage just one day later, or 
if the rain had gone on just half an hour longer and 
kept Fritzing indoors, she would, I have no doubt 
whatever, be still in Symford practising every feeble 
virtue either on her father or on her John, by this time 
probably her very own John. As it was she was a 
thief, a lost soul, a banished face for ever from the ways 
of grace. 

Thus are we all the sport of drcumstance. Thus 
was all Symford the sport of Priscilla. Fritzing knew 
nothing of his loss. He had not told Priscilla a* word 
of his money difficulties, his idea being to keep every 
cloud from her life as long and as completely as pos- 
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sible. Besides, how idle to talk of these things to 
sbmeone who coiild in no way help him with counsel 
or suggestions. He had put the money in his drawer, 
and the thought that it was still unchanged and safe 
comforted hün a little in the watches of the sleepless 
nights. 

Nothing particular happened on the Thursday morn- 
ing, except that the second of the twenty-five kept on 
breaking things, and Priscilla who was helping Fritzing 
arrange the books he had ordered from London re- 
marked at the fifth terrific smash, a smash so terrific 
as to cause Creeper Cottage to tremble all over, that 
more crockery had better be bought" 

"Yes," Said Fritzing, glancing swifUy at her with 
almost a guilty glance. 

He feit very keenly his want of resourcefulness in 
this matter of getting the money over from Germany, 
but he düng to the hope that a few more wakeful 
nights would clear his brain and show him the way; 
and meanwhile there was always the five-pound note in 
the drawer. 

"And Fritzi, I shall have to get some clothes soon," 
Priscilla went on, dusting the books as he handed them 
to her. 

"Clothes, ma'am?" repeated Fritzing, straightening 
himself to stare at her. 

"Those things you bought for me in Gerstein — 
the/re delicious, they're curiosities, but they're not 
clothes. I mean always to keep them. TU have them 
put in a glass case, and they shall always be near me 
when we're happy again." 

Princea Priscilla, 1$ ' 
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"Happy again, ma'am?" 

"Settled again, I mean," quickly amended Pris- 
cilla. 

She dusted in silence for a little, and began to put 
the books she had dusted in the shelves. "I'd better 
write to Paris," she said presently. 
Fritzing jumped. "Paris, ma'am?" 
"TheyVe got my measurements. This dress can't 
stand much more. It*s the one I've wom all the time. 
The soaking it got yesterday was very bad for it You 
don't see such things, but if you did you'd probably get 
a tremendous shock." 

"Ma'am, if you write to Paris you must give your 
own name, which of course is impossible. They will 
send nothing to an unknown customer in England called 
Neumann-Schultz." 

"Oh but we'd send the money with the order. 
That*s quite easy, isn't it?" 

"Perfectly easy," said Fritzing in an oddly ex- 
asperated voice; at once adding, still more snappiiy, 
"Might I request your Grand Ducal Highness to have 
the goodness not to put my ^Eschylus— a most valuable 
edition — head downwards on the shdf? It is a manner 
of treating books often to be observed in housemaids 
and similar ignorants. But you, ma'am, have been 
trained by me I trust in other and more reverent ways 
of handling what is left to us of the mighty spirits of 
the past" 

"Pm sorry," said Priscilla, hastily tiuning the 
iEschylus right side up again; and by launching forth 
into a long and extremely bitter dissertation on the 
various ways persons of no intellectual conscience have 
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of ill-treating books, he got rid of some of his agitation 
and fixed her attention for the time on questions less 
fraught with complications than clothes from Paris. 

About half-past two they were still sitting over the 
eggs and bread and butter that Priscilla ordered three 
times a day and that Fritzing ate with unquestioning 
obedience, when the Shuttieworth victoria stopped in 
front of the cottage and Lady Shuttieworth got out. 
Fritzing, polite man, hastened to meet her, pushing aside 
the footman and ofTering his arm. She looked at him 
vaguely, and asked if his niece were at home. 

"Certainly,** said Fritzing, leading her into Pris- 
cilla's parlour. "Shall I inquire if she will receive 
you?" 

"Do," said Lady Shuttieworth, taking no apparent 
notice of the odd wording of this question. "Tussie 
isn't well," she said the moment Priscilla appeared, 
fixing her eyes on her face but looking as though she 
hardly saw her, as though she saw past her, through 
her, to something beyond, while she said a lesson learned 
by rote. 

"Isn't he? Oh Pm sorry," ^id Priscilla. 

"He caught cold last Sunday at your treat He 
oughn't to have run those races with the boys. He 
can't — stand — much." 

Priscilla looked at her questioningly. The old lady's 
face was quite set and calm, but there had been a 
queer catch in her voice at the last words. 

"Why does he do such things, then?" asked Pris- 
cilla, feeling vaguely distressed. 

"Ah yes, my dear — why? That is a question for 
yoü to answer, is it not?" 

15* 
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"For me?*' 

"On Tuesday night," continued Lady Shuttieworth, 
"he was ill when he left home to come here. He would 
come. It was a terrible night for a delicate boy to go 
out And he didn't stay here, I understand. He went 
out to buy something after closing time, and stood a 
long while tiying to wake the people up." 

"Yes," Said Priscilla, feeling guilty, "I — that was my 
fault He went for me." 

"Yes, my dear. Since then he has been ill. Pve 
come to ask you if you'll drive back with me and see if 
— if you cannot persuade him that you are happy. He 
seems to be much — troubled." 

"Troubled?" 

"He seems to be afraid you are not happy. You 
know," she added with a little quavering smile, "Tussie 
is very kind. He is very unselfish. He takes every- 
body's burdens on his Shoulders. He seems to be 
quite haunted by the idea that your life here is un- 
endurably uncomfortable, and it worries him dreadfiilly 
that he can't get to you to set things straight I think 
if he were to see you, and you were very cheerful, 
and — and smiled, my dear, it might help to get him 
over this." 

"Get him over this?" echoed Priscilla. "Is he so 
ill?" 

Lady Shuttieworth looked at her and said no- 
thing. 

"Of course PH come," said Priscilla , hastily ringing 
the bell. 

"But you must not look unhappy," said Lady 
' Shuttieworth, laying her hand on the girPs arm, "that 
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would make matters ten times worse. You must pro- 
mise to be as gay as possible. 

"Yes, yes — Pll be gay," promised Priscilla, while 
her heart became as lead within her at the thought that 
she was the cause of poor Tussie's sufferings. But was 
she really, she asked herseif during the drive? What 
had she done but accept help eagerly offered? Surely 
it was very innocent to do that? It was what she had 
been doing all her life, and people had been delighted 
when she let them be kind to her, and certainly had 
not got ill immediately afterwards. Were you never to 
let anybody do anything for you lest while they were 
doing it they should get wet feet and things, and then 
their colds would be upon your head? She was very 
sorry Tussie should be ill, dreadfuUy sorry. He was 
so kind and good that it was impossible not to like 
him. She did like him. She liked him quite as well 
as most young men and much better than many. ''I'm 
afraid you are very unhappy," she said suddenly to 
Lady Shuttleworth, Struck by the look on her face as 
she leaned back, silent, in her comer. 

"I do feel rather at my wits* end," said Lady Shuttle- 
worth. "For instance, Tm wondering whether what Pm 
doing now isn't a great mistake." 

"What you are doing now?" 

"Taking you to see Tussie." 

"Oh but I promise to be cheerful. I'll teil him 
how comfortable we are. He'U see I look well taken 
care of." 

"But for all that Vm afraid he may — he may " 

"Why, we're going to be tremendously taken care of. 
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Even he will see that. Only think — Pve engaged twenty- 
five Cooks." 

"Twenty-five cooks?" echoed Lady Shuttieworth, 
staring in spite of her sorrows. "But isn't my kitchen- 
maid ?" 

'*0h she left us almost at once. She couldn't stand 
my uncle. He is rather difücult to stand at first You 
have to know him quite a long while before you can 
begin to like him. And I don't think kitchenmaids ever 
would begin." 

"But my dear, twenty-five cooks?" 

And Priscilla explained how and why she had coine 
by them; and though Lady Shuttieworth, remembering 
the Order tili now prevailing in the village and the 
lowness of the wages, could not help thinking that here 
was a girl more potent for mischief than any girl she 
had ever met, yet a feeble gleam of amusement did, 
as she listened, slant across the inky blackness of her 
soul 

Tussie was sitting up in bed with a great many 
pillows behind him, Unding immense difüculty in breath- 
ing, when his mother, her bonnet off and every trace of 
having been out removed, came in and said Miss Neu* 
mann-SchuItz was downstairs. 

"Downstairs? Here? In this house?" gasped Tussie, 
his eyes round with wonder and joy. 

"Yes. She — called. Would you like her to come 
up and see you?" 

"Oh mother!" 

Lady Shuttieworth hurried out How could she bear 
this, she thought, stumbling a little as though she did 
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not see very well. She went downstairs with the sound 
of that Oh mother throbbing in her ears. 

Tussie's temperature, high already, went up by leaps 
during the few minutes of waiting. He gave feverish 
directions to the nurse about a comfortable chair being 
put exactly in the right place, about his pillows being 
smoothed, his mediane bottles hidden, and was very 
anxious that the flannel garment he was made to wear 
when ill, a garment his mother calied a nightingale — 
not after the bird but the lady — and that was the bluest 
flannel garment ever seen, should be arranged neatly 
over his narrow ehest 

The nurse looked disapproving. She did not like 
her patients to be happy. Perhaps she was right It 
is always better, I believe, to be cautious and careful, 
to husband your strength, to be deadly prudent and 
deadly duU. As you would poison, so should you avoid 
doing what the poet calls living too much in your large 
hours. The truly prudent never have large hours; nor 
should you, if you want to be comfortable. And you 
get your reward, I am told, in living longer; in having, 
that is, a few more of those years that Cluster round the 
end, during which you are fed and carried and washed 
by persons who generally grumble. Who wants to be 
a flame, doomed to be blown out by the same gust of 
wind that has first fanned it to its very brightest? If 
you are not a flame you cannot, of course, be blown 
out Gusts no longer shake you. Tempests pass you 
by untouched. And if besides you have the additional 
advantage of being extremely smug, extremely thick- 
skinned, you shall go on living tili ninety, and not dur- 
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ing the whole of that time be stirred by so much as a 
Single draught » 

Priscilla came up determined to be so cheerfulthat 
she began to smile almost before she ' got • to ' the' döor.» 
«Pve come to teil youhöw splendidly wiä're'getting^on 
at the cottajge," she said.takirig Tussie*s lean:hot haüd,' 
the Shell of her smile remairiing but theheait and sub- 
stance gone out of it,' he looked so pitifulahd' stränge. • 

"Really? Really?" choked Tussie, putting the other 
lean hot hand over hers and burhing all thie coölness 
out of iL • • • • 

The nurse looked still more disapproving. She had 
not heard Sir Aügustus had: a. ßancee, 'and even'iF he 
had this was no time for philändering. ' Shie too'had' 
noticed the voice in which' he-' had said Oh mother, and 
she saw by his eyes that his temperature had gohe iip.* 
Who was. this shabbyyoung lady?" She feit surethab 
no one so shabby coiild he his /ianc/e; and she coiild- 
only conclude that Lady Shuttlewörth must be mad. ' 

"Nurse, Vm going to^stay here a little," said Lady 
Shuttlewörth. "TU: call "you when'I want you." ■ : 

"I think, madam, Sir Aügustus ought not " 

began the nurse. ■ ^ '• ■ ■ 

"No, no, he'shall not Go and have forty winks,' 
nurse." "' •= • ■' '•;' *•' ' •'•" •''•'• ' ' ' .'• .- f ; 

And the nurse had to go; people generally did when 
Lady Shuttlewörth sent'them; ' . >. < 

"Sit down^^iib dön't-^stay a moment like ' thi^"« 
said Tussie, his breath xöming in little jerks, — "unless' 
you aretired? Did you walk?" 

"Pm afraid you aire' very ill," said Prisdlla, leaving. 
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her band in bis and looking down at bim witb a face 
tbat all her eflforts could not induce to smile. 
' '.' "Ob ril be all rigbt soon. How good of you to 
come. You've not been bungry since?" . 

"No, no," Said Prisdlla, stroking bis bands witb ber 
free band and giving tbem sootbing pats as one would 
toa sick cbild. 

"Really not? Pve tbougbt of tbat ever since. Pve. 
never got your face tbat nigbt out of my bead. Wbat 
had bappened? Wbile I was away — wbat bad bap- 
pened?" . . 

"Notbing — notbing bad bappened," said Priscüla 
bastily. "I was tired. I bad a mood. I get tbem, you 
know. I get angry easily. Tben I like to be alone tili 
Pm sorry." 

"But wbat bad made you angry? Had I ?" 

"No, never. You bave never been anytbing but 
göod and kind. You've been our protecting spirit since. 
we came bere." 

/ Tussie laugbed sbrilly, and immediately.was seized 
by a cougbing fit Lady Sbuttlewortb stood at tbe foot 
of tbe bed watcbing bim witb a face from wbicb bappi- 
ness seemed to bave fled for ever. Priscüla grew more 
and more wretcbed, caugbt, obliged to stand tbere, dis- 
tiractedly stroking bis bands in ber utter inability to 
tbink of anytbing eise to do. 

"A nice protecting spirit," gasped Tussie, derisively,: 
wben be could speak. "Look at me bere, tied down to 
tbis bed for beaven knows how long, and not able to 
do a tbing for you." 

"But there's notbing now to do. We're quite com-; 
&rtable, We are really. Do, do believö it" 
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*'Are you only comfortable, or aie you happy as 
weU?'* 

"Oh, we'Te very happy," said Prisdlla with all the 
emphasis she could get into her voice; and again she 
tried, quite unsuccessftilly, to wrench her mouth into a 
smile. 

"Then, if you're happy, why do you look so miser- 
able?" 

He was gazing up into her face with eyes whose 
pierdng brightness would have frightened the nurse. 
There was no shyness now about Tussie. There never 
is about persons whose temperature is 102. 

"Miserable?" repeated Prisdlla. She tried to smile; 
looked helplessly at Lady Shuttleworth; looked down 
again at Tussie; and Stammering ''Because you are so 
ill and it's all my fault," to her horror, to her boundless 
indignation at herseif, two tears, big and not to be 
hidden, rolled down her face and dropped onto Tussie's 
and her clasped hands. 

Tussie struggled to sit up straight "Look, mother, 
look — " he cried, gasping, "my beautiful one — my dear 
and lovely one — my darling — she's crying — Fve made 
her cry — now never teil me Pm not a brüte again — 
see, see what Pve done!" 

"Oh" — murmured Priscilla, in great distress and 
amazement Was the poor dear delirious? And she 
tried to get her hands away. 

But Tussie would not let them go. He held them 
in a clutch that seemed like hot iron in both his, and 
dragging himself nearer to them covered them with wild 
kisses. 

Lady Shuttleworth was appalled. "Tussie," she said 
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in a very even voice, "you must let Miss Neumann- 
Schultz go now. You must be quiet again now. Let 
her go, dear. Perhaps she'll — come again." 

"Oh mother, leave me alone,** cried Tussie, lying 
right across his pillows, his face on Prisdlla's hands. 
"What do you know of these things? This is my 
darling — this is my wife — dream of my spirit — star of 
my soul *• 

"Never in this world!" cried Lady Shuttleworth, 
Coming round to the head of the bed as quickly as her 
shaking limbs would take her. 

"Yes, yes, come here if you like, mother — come 
close — listen while I teil her how I love her. I don't 
care who hears. Why should I? If I weren't ill Td 
care. I'd be tongue-tied — Pd have gone on bdng 
tongue-tied for ever. Oh I bless being ill, I bless being 
ill — I can say anything, anything " 

"Tussie, don't say it," entreated his mother. "The 
less you say now the more gratefiil you'll be later on. 
Let her go." 

"Listen to herl" cried Tussie, interrupting his kiss- 
ing of her hands to look up at IViscilla and smile with 
a sort of pitying wonder, "Let you go? Does one let 
one's life go? Ohe's hope of salvation go? One's little 
predous minute of perfect happiness go? When I'm 
well again I shall be just as dull and stupid as ever, 
just such a shy fool, not able to speak " 

"But it's a gracious State" — stammered poor Pris- 
dlla. 

"Loving you? Loving you?" 

"No, no — not being able to speak. It's always 
best " 
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"It isnt It*s best to be true to oneself, t» show 

honestly what one feds, as I am now — as I am now " 

And he feil to kissing her hands again. 

"Tussie, this isn't being honest," said Lady Shutüe- 
worth stemly, "if s being feverish." 

"Listen to her! Was ever a man intemipted like 
this in the act of asking a girl to marry him?" 

"Tussie!" cried Lady Shuttleworth. 

"Ethel, will you marry me? Because I love you 
so? Ifs an absurd reason — the most magnificently 
absurd reason, but I know there's no other why you 
should •* 

Priscilla was shaken and stricken as she had never 
yet been; shaken with pity, stricken with remorse. She 
looked down at him in dismay while he kissed her 
hands with desperate, overwhelming love. What was 
she to do? Lady Shuttleworth tried to draw her away. 
What was she to do? If Tussie was overwhelmed with 
love, she was overwhelmed with pity. 

"Ethel — Ethel " gasped Tussie, kissing her 

hands, looking up at her, kissing them again. 

Pity overcame her, engulfed her. She bent her 
head down to his and laid her cheek an instant on the 
absurd flannel nightingale, tenderly, apologetically. 

"Ethel— Ethel," choked Tussie, "will you marry 
me?" • 

"Dear Tussie," she whispered in a shaky whisper, 
*-*I promise to answer you when you are welL Not yet 
Not now. Get quite well, and then if you still wänt 
an answer I promise to give you one. Now let 
me go." 
i, "Ethel," implored Tussie, looking at her with a wild 
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entreaty in his eyes, "will you kiss me? Just once — to 
help me to live " 

And in her desire to comfort him she stooped down 
again and did kiss him, soberly, almost gingerly, on the 
forehead. 

He let her hands slide away from between his and 
lay back on his pillows in a State for the moment of 
absolute beatitude. He shut his eyes, and did not move 
while she crept softly out of the room. 

"What have you done?" asked Lady Shuttleworth 
trembling, when tiiey were safely in the passage and the 
door shut behind them. 

"I can't think — I can't think," groaned Priscilla, 
wringing her hands. And, leaning against the balusters, 
then and there in that most public Situation she began 
very bitterly to cry. 
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XIX. 

Priscilla went home dazed. All her suitors hitherto 
had approached her cermoniously, timidly, through the 
Grand Duke; and weknow theyhad not approached very 
near. But here was one, timid enough in health, who 
was positively reckless under circumstances that made 
most people meek. He had proposed to her arrayed 
in a blue flannel nightingale, and Priscilla feit that head- 
long self-effacement could go no further. "He must 
have a great soul," she said to herseif over and over 
again during the drive home, "a great, great souL" 
And it seemed of little use wiping her tears away, so 
many fresh onesimmediately took their place. 

She ached over Tussie and Tussie's mother. What 
had she done? She feit she had done wrong; yet how, 
except by just existing? and she did feel she couldn't 
help doing that. Certainly she had made two kind 
hearts extremely miserable, — one was miserable now, 
and the other didn't yet know how miserable it was 
going to be. She ought to have known, she ought to 
have thought, she ought to have foreseen. She.of all 
persons in the world ought to have been careful with 
young men who believed her to be of their own dass. 
Contrition and woe took possession of Priscilla's soul. 
iC knew it was true that she could not help existing, 
he knew besides, far back in a remote and seldom 
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investigated corner of her mind, a corner on which she 
did not care to tum the light of careful criticism, that 
she ought not to be existing in S)anford. It was be- 
cause she was there, out of her proper sphere, in a 
place she had no business to be in at all, that these 
Strange and heart-wringing scenes with young men 
occuned. And Fritzing would notice her red eyes and 
ask what had happened; and here within two days 
was a second story to be told of a young man un- 
intentionally hurried to his doom. Would Fritzing 
be angry? She never knew beforehand. Would he, 
only remembering she was grand ducal, regard it as 
an insult and want to fight Tussie? The vision of poor 
Tussie, weak, fevered, embedded in pillows, swathed in 
flannel, receiving bloodthirsty messages of defiance from 
Fritzing upset her into more tears. Fritzing, she feit at 
that moment, was a trial. He burdened her with his 
gigantic efforts to keep her from burdens. He burdened 
her with his inflated notions of how burdenless she 
ought to be. He was admirabie, unselRsh, devoted; but 
she feit it was possible to be too admirabie, too un- 
selfish, too devoted. In a word Priscilla's mind was in 
a State of upheaval, and the only ray of hght she saw 
anywhere — and never was ray more watery — was that 
Tussie, for the moment at least, was content The 
attitude of his mother, on the other band, was distress- 
ing and disturbing. There had been no more My dears 
and other kind ways. She had watched her crying on 
the stairs in stony silence, had gone down with her to 
the door in stony silence, and just at the last had said 
in an unmistakably stony voice, "All this is very cruel." 
Priscilla was overwhelmed by the difficulties of life. 
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The World was too much with her, she feit, a very greät 
deal too much. She sent the Shuttleworth camage awäy 
at the entrance to the village and went in to sit with 
Mrs. Jones a little, so that her eyes might lose thek 
redness before she faced Fritzing; and Mrs. Jones was 
so glad to see her, so füll of praises of her unselfish 
goodness in Coming in, that once again Priscilla was 
forced to be ashamed of herseif and of everything 
she did. 

"Pm not unselfish, and Pm not good," she said, 
smoothing the old lady's coverlet 

Mrs. Jones chuckled faintly. "Pretty dear," was her 
only comment 

"I don't think Pm pretty and I know Pm not a 
dear,*' said Priscilla, quite vexed. 

"Ain't you then, deary," murmured Mrs. Jones 
soothingly. 

Priscilla saw it was no use arguing, and taking up 
the Bible that always lay on the table by the bed began 
to read aJoud. She read and read tili both were 
quieted, — Mrs. Jones into an evidently sweet sleep, she 
herseif into peace. Then she left off and sat for some 
time watching the old lady, the open Bible in her lap, 
her soul fiUed with calm words and consolations, wonder- 
ing what it could be like being so near death. Must it 
not be beautiful, thought Priscilla, to slip away so quietly 
in that sunny room, with no sound to break the peace 
but the ticking of the clock that marked off the last 
minutes, and outside the occasional footstep of a passer- 
by still hurrying on life's business? Wonderful to have 
done with everything, to have it all behind one, settled, 
lived through, endured. The troublous joys as well as 
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the pains, all finished; the griefs and the stinging happi- 
nesses, all alike lived down; and now evening, and 
sleep. In the few days Priscilla had known her the old 
lady had drawn visibly nearer death. Lying there on 
the pillow, so little and light that she hardly pressed it 
down at all, she looked very near it indeed. And how 
kind Death was, rubbing away the traces of what must 
have been a sordid existence, set about years back with 
the usual coarse pleasures and selfish hopes, — how kind 
Death was, letting all there was of spirit shine out so 
sweetly at the end. There was an enlarged photograph 
of Mrs. Jones and her husband over the fireplace, a 
photograph taken for their silver wedding; she must 
have been about forty-five; how kind Death was, thought 
Priscilla, looking from the picture to the figure on the 
bed. She sighed a little, and got up. Life lay bcfore 
her, an endless ladder up each of whose steep rungs 
she would have to clamber; in every sort of weather 
she would have to clamber, getting more battered, more 
blistered with every rung. . . . She looked wistfuUy at 
the figure on the t)ed, and sighed a little. Then she 
crept out, and sofUy shut the door. 

She walked home lost in thought As she was 
going up the hill to her cottage Fritzing suddenly 
emerged from it and indulged in movements so stränge 
and complicated that they looked like nothing less than 
a desperate dandng on the doorstep. Priscilla walked 
faster, staring in astonishment. He made stränge ges- 
tures, his face was pale, his hair rubbed up into a kind 
of infuriated mop. 

"Why, what in the world " began the amazed 

Priscilla, as soon as she was near enough. 

Princess Prisct'ifa, 16 
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"Ma'am, Tve been robbed," shouted Fritzing; and 
all Symford might have heard if it had happened to be 
listening. 

«Robbed?" repeated Priscüla. "What of?" 

"Of all my money, ma'am. Of all I had — of all we 
had — to live on." 

"Nonsense, Fritzi," said Priscüla; but she did turn 
a little paler. "Don't let us stand out here," she 
added; and she got him in and shut the street 
door. 

He would have left it open and would have shouted 
his woes through it as through a trumpet dowa the 
Street, oblivious of all things under heaven but his mis- 
fortune. He tore open the drawer of the writing-table. 
"In this drawer — in the pocket-book you see in this 
drawer — in this now empty pocket-book, did I leave it 
It was there yesterday. It was there last night Now 
it is gone. Miscreants from without have visited us- 
Or perhaps, viler still, miscreants from within. A 
miscreant, I do believe, capable of anything — An- 
nalise " * 

"Fritzi, I took a five-pound note out of that last 
night, if that's what you miss." 

"You, ma'am?" 

"To pay the girl who worked here her wages. You 
weren't here. I couldn't find an5rthing smaller." 

"Gott sei Dank! Gott sei Dank!" cried Fritzing, 
going back to German in his joy. "Oh ma'am, if you 
had told me earlier you would have spared me great 
anguish. Have you the change?" 

"Didn't she bring it?» 

"Bring it, ma'am?" 
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"I gave it to her last night to change. She was to 
bring it round this moming. Didn't she?" 

Fritzing stared aghast Then he disappeared into 
the kitchen. In a moment he was back again. "She 
has not been here," he said, in a voice packed once 
more with torment 

"Perhaps she has forgotten." 

"Ma'am, how came you " 

"Now you're going to scold me/* 

"No, no — but how is it possible that you should 
have tnisted " 

"Fritzi, you are going to scold me, and Tm so 
tired. What eise has been taken? You said all your 
money " 

He snatched up his hat. "Nothing eise, ma'am, 
nothing eise. I will go and seek the girl." And he 
clapped it down over his eyes as he always did in mo- 
ments of great mental stress. 

"What a fuss," thought Priscüla wearily. Aloud 
she said, "The girl here to-day will teil you where she 
lives. Of course she has forgotten, or not been able to 
change it yet" And she left him, and went out to get 
into her own half of the house. 

Yes, Fritzi really was a trial. Why such a fuss and 
such big words about five pounds? If it were lost and 
the girl afraid to come and say so, it didn't matter 
mach; anyhow nothing like so much as having one's 
peace upset How foolish to be so agitated and talk 
of having been robbed of everything. Fritzing's mind, 
she feared, that large, enlightened mind on whose 
breadth and serenity she had gazed admiring ever since 
she could remember gazing at all, was shrinking to 

16* 
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dimensions that would presently exactly match the 
dimensions of Creeper Cottage. She went upstairs dis- 
heartened and tired, and dropping down fiill length on 
her sofa desired Annalise to wash her face. 

" Your Grand Ducal Highness has been weeping," said 
Annalise, whisking the sponge in and out of comers with 
a skill surprising in one who had only practised the 
process during the last ten days. 

Priscilla opened her eyes to stare at her in frankest 
surprise, for never yet had Annalise dared make a 
remark unrequested. Annalise, by beginning to wash 
them, forced her to shut them again. 

Priscilla then opened her mouth to teil her what 
she thought of her. Immediately Annalise's swift sponge 
stopped it up» 

"Your Grand Ducal Highness," said Annalise, 
washing Prisdlla's mouth with a thoroughness and an 
amount of water suggestive of its not having been washed 
for months, "told me only yesterday that weeping was 
a terrible — schreckliche — waste of time. Therefore, since 
your Grand Ducal Highness knows that and yet herseif 
weeps, it is easy to see that there exists a reason for 
weeping which makes weeping inevitable." 

"Will you —* began Priscilla, only to be stopped 

instantly by the ready sponge. 

"Your Grand Ducal Highness is unhappy. Tis not 
to be wondered at Trust a faithful servant, one whose 
life-blood is at your Grand Ducal Highness's disposal, 
and teil her if it is not then true that the Herr Geheim- 
rat has decoyed you from your home and your Gross- 
herzoglicher Herr Papa?" 

"Will you " 
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Again the poundng sponge. 

"My heart bleeds — indeed it bleeds — to think of 
the Herr Papa's sufferings, bis fears, his anxieties. It is 
a picture on which I cannot calmly looL Day and 
night — for at night I lie sleepless on my bed — I am in- 
quinng of myself what it can be, the spell that the Herr 
(jeheimrat has cast over your Grand Ducal " 

«WiU you " 

Again the pouncing sponge; but this time Priscilla 
caught the girPs band, and holding it at arm's length 
sat up. "Are you mad?" she asked, looking at Anna- 
Hse as though she saw her for the first time. 

Annalise dropped the sponge and clasped her hands. 
"Not mad," she said, "only very, very devoted." 

"No. Mad. Give me a towel." 

Priscilla was so angry that she did not dare say 
more. If she had said a part even of what she wanted 
to say all would have been over between herseif and 
Annalise; so she dried her face in silence, declining to 
allow it to be touched. "You can go," she said, 
glancing at the door, her face pale with suppressed 
wrath but also, it must be confessed, very dean; and 
when she was alone she dropped once again on to the 
sofa and buried her head in the cushion. How dared 
Annalise? How dared she? How dared she? Priscilla 
asked herseif over and over again, wincing, furious. 
Why had she not thought of this, known that she would 
be in the power of any servant they chose to bring? 
Surely there was no limit, positively none, to what the 
girl might do or say? How was she going to bear her 
about her, endure the sight and sound of that veiled 
impertinence? She buried her head very deep in the 
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cushion, vainly striving to blot out the worid and Anna- 
lise in its feathers, but even therc there was no peace, 
for suddenly a great noise of doc^-s going and legs 
striding penetrated through its stuffiness and she heard 
Fritzing's voice very loud and near — all sounds in 
Creeper Cottage were loud and near — ordering Annalise 
to ask her Grand Ducal Highness to descend. 

"I won%" thought Priscilla, burying her head deeper. 
"That poor Emma has lost the note and he's going to 
fuss. I won't descend." 

Then came AnnaUse's tap at her door. Priscilla 
did not answer. Annalise tapped again. Priscilla did 
not answer, but tuming her head face upwards com- 
posed herseif to an appearance of sleep. 

Annalise tapped a third time. "The Herr Geheim- 
rat wishes to speak to your Grand Ducal Highness," 
she called through the door; and after a pause opened 
it and peeped in. "Her Grand Ducal Highness sleeps," 
she informed Fritzing down the stairs, her nose at the 
angle in the air it always took when she spoke to 
him. 

"Then wake her! Wake her!" cried Fritzing. 

"Is it possible something has happened?" thought 
Annalise joyfuUy, her eyes gleaming as she willingly flew 
back to Riscilla's door, — anything, anything, she thought, 
sooner than the life she was leading. 

Priscilla heard Fritzing's order and sat up at cmce, 
surprised at such an unprecedented indifference to her 
comfort. Her heart began to beat faster; a swift fear 
that Kunitz was at her heels seized her; she jumped up 
and ran out 

Fritzing was Standing at the foot of the stairs. 
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"Come down, ma'am," he said; "I must speak to 
you at once." 

"Whafs the matter?** asked Priscilla, getting down 
the steep litüe stairs as quickly as was possible without 
tumbling. 

''Hateful English tongue/' thought Annalise, to whom 
the habit the Princess and Fritzing had got into of 
talking English together was a constant annoyance and 
disappomtment 

Fritzing preceded Priscilla into her parlour, and 
when she was in he shut the door behind her. Then 
he leaned his hands on the table to steady himself and 
confronted her with a twitching face. Priscilla looked 
at him appalled. Was the Grand Duke round the 
comcr? Lingering, perhaps, among the very tombs 
just outside her window? "What is it?" she asked 
faintly. 

"Ma'am, the five pounds has disappeared for ever." 

"Really, Fritzi, you are too absurd about that 
wretched five pounds," cried Priscilla, blazing into anger. 

"But it was all we had.** 

«All we ?'* 

"Ma*am, it was positively our last penny.** 

"I — don't understand." 

He made her understand. With paper and pencil, 
with the bills and his own calculations, he made her 
understand. His hands shook, but he went through 
with it item by item, through everything they had spent 
from the moment they left Kunitz. They were in such a 
comer, so tightly jammed, that all efTorts to hide it and 
pretend there was no comer seemed to him foUy. He 
now saw that such efforts always had been foUy, and 
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that he ought to have seen to it that her mind on this 
important point was from the first perfecüy clear; then 
nothing would have happened. "You have had the 
misfortune, ma'am, to choose a fool for your protector 
in this adventure," he said bitterly, pushing the papers 
from him as though he loathed the sight of them. 

Priscilla sat dumfoundered. She was looking quite 
straight for the first time at certain pitiless aspects of 
life. For the first time she was face to face with the 
sternness, the hardness, the relentlessness of everything 
that has to do with money so soon as one has not got 
any. It seemed almost incredible to her that she who 
had given so lavishly to anybody and everybody, who 
had been so glad to give, who had thought of money 
when she thought of it at all as a thing to be passed 
on, as a thing that soiled one unless it was passed on, 
but that, passed on, became strangely glorified and 
powerful for good — it seemed incredible that she should 
be in need of it herseif, and miable to think of a single 
person who would give her some. And what a little 
she needed: just to tide them over the next week or 
two tili they had got theirs from home; yet even that 
little, the merest nothing compared to what she had 
fiung about in the village, was as unattainable as though 
it had been a fortune. "Can we — can we notborrow?" 
she said at last 

"Yes ma'am, we can and we must I will pro- 
ceed this evening to S)rmford Hall and borrow of 
Augustus." 

"No," said Priscilla; so suddenly and so energetic- 
ally that Fritzing started. 

"No, ma'am?" he repeated, astonished. "Why, hc 
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is the very person. In fact he is our only hope. "He 
must and shall help us." 

"No," repeated Priscilla, still more energetically. 

"Pray, ma'am," said Fritzing, shrugging bis Shoulders, 
"are these women's whims — I never comprehended them 
rightly and doubt if I ever shall — are they to be allowed 
to lead US even in dangerous crises? To lead us to 
certain shipwreck, ma'am? The alternatives in this case 
are three. Permit me to point them out Either we 
retum to Kunitz " 

"Oh," shivered Priscilla, shrinking as from a blow. 

"Or, after a brief period of starvation and other 
violent discomfort, we are cast into gaol for debt " 

"Oh?" shivered Priscilla, in tones of terrified in- 
quiry. 

"Or, I borrow of Augustus." 

"No," said Priscilla, just as energetically as be- 
fore. 

"Augustus is wealthy. Augustus is willing. Ma'am, 
I would stake my soul tiiat he is willing." 

"You shall not borrow of him," said Priscilla. "He 
— he's too ilL" 

"Well then, ma'am," said Fritzing with a gesture of 
extreme exasperation, "since you cannot be allowed to 
be cast into gaol there remains but Kunitz. Like the 
dogs of the Scriptures we will retum " 

"Why not borrow of the vicar?" interrupted Pris- 
cilla. "Surely he would be glad to help anyone in 
difficulties?" 

"Of the vicar? What, of the father of the young 
man who insulted your Grand Ducal Highness and 
whom I propose to kill in duel my first leisure mo- 
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ment? Ma'am, there are depths of infamy to which 
even a desperate man will not descend." 

Prisdlla dug holes in the tabledoth with the point 
of the pendl. "I can't conceive," she said, "why you 
gave Annalise all that money. So much." 

'^Why, ma'am, she refused, unless I did, to prepare 
your Grand Ducal Highness's tea." 

"Oh Fritzil" Priscilla looked up at him, shaking 
her head and smiling through all her troubles. Was 
ever so much love and so much foUy united in one 
wise old man? Was ever, for that matter, so expensive 
a tea? 

"I admit I permitted the immediate^ the passing, 
moment to blot out the future from my dearer vision 
on that occasion." 

"On that occasion? Oh Fritzi What about all 
the other occasions? When you gave me all I asked 
for — for the poor people, for my party. You must have 
suffered tortures of anxiety. And all by yoursel£ Oh 
Fritzi. It was dear of you — perfectly, wonderfiilly, dear. 
But you ought to have been different with me from the 
beginning — treated me exactly as you would have 
treated a real niece " 

"Ma'am," cried Fritzing, jumping up, "this is waste 
of time. Our case is very urgent Money must be 
obtained. You must allow me to judge in this matter, 
however ill I have acquitted myself up to now. I shall 
Start at once for S3rmford Hall and obtain a loan of 
Augustus." 

Priscilla pushed back her chair and got up too. 
"My dear Fritzi, please leave that unfortunate young 

1 out of the question," she said, flushing. "How 
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can you wony a person who is ill in bed with such 
things?" 

''His mother is not ill in bed and will do quite as 
well. I am certainly going." 

"You are not going. I won't have you ask bis 
mother. I — forbid you to do anything of the sort Oh 
Fritzi/' she added in despair, for he had picked up the 
hat and stick he had flung down on Coming in and 
was evidently not going to take the least notice of 
her conunands — "oh Fritzi, you can't ask Tussie for 
money. It would kill him to know we were in difiicul- 
ties.'' 

"Kill him, ma'am? Why should it kill him?" 
shouted Fritzing, exasperated by such a picture of 
softness. 

"It wouldn't only kill him — it would bc simply too 
dreadful besides," said Prisdlla, greatly distressed. 
"Why, he asked me this aftemoon — I wasn't going to 
teil you, but you force me to — he asked me this 
very aftemoon to marry him, and the dreadful part 
is that Pm afraid he thinks — he hopes — that Tm 
going to." 



1 
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XX. 

The only inhabitant of Creeper Cottage who slept 
that night was Annalise. Priscilla spent it Walking up 
and down her bedroom, and Fritzing on the other side 
of the wall spent it Walking up and down his. They 
could hear each other doing it; it was a melancholy 
sound. Once Priscilla was seized with laughter — a not 
very genial mirth, but still laughter — and had to Hing 
herseif on her bed and bury her face in the pillows lest 
Fritzing should hear so blood-curdling a noise. It was 
when their steps had fallen steadily together for several 
turns and the church dock, just as she was noticing 
this, had Struck three. Not for this, to tramp up and 
down their rooms all night, not for this had they left 
Kunitz. The thought of all they had dreamed life in 
Creeper Cottage was going to be, of all they had never 
doubted it was going to be, of peaceful nights passed in 
wholesome slumber, of days laden with fruitful works, 
of evenings with the poets, came into her head and 
made this tormented marching suddenly seem intensdy 
droU. She laughed into her pillow tili the tears rolled 
down her face, and the pains she had to take to keep 
all Sounds from reaching Fritzing only made her laugh 
more. 

It was a windy night, and the wind sighed round 
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the cottage and rattled the casements and rose every 
now and then to a howl very dreary to hear. While 
Prisdlla was laughing a great gust shook the house, and 
involuntarily she raised her head to listen. It died away, 
and her head dropped back onto her arms again, but 
the laughter was gone. She lay solemn enough, listen- 
ing to Fritzing's creakings, and thought of the past day 
and of the days to come tili her soul grew cold. Surely 
she was a sort of poisonous weed, fatal to everyone 
about her? Fritzing, Tussie, the poor girl Emma — oh, 
it could not be true about Emma. She had lost the 
money, and was trying to gather courage to come and 
say so; or she had simply not been able to change it 
yet Fritzing had jumped to the condusion, because 
nothing had been heard of her all day at home, that 
she had run away with it Prisdlla twisted herseif about 
uneasily. It was not the loss of the five pounds that 
made her twist, bad though that loss was in their utter 
poverty; it was the thought that if Emma had really 
run away she, by her careless folly, had driven the girl 
to min. And then Tussie. How dreadful that was. 
At three in the moming, with the wailing wind rising 
and falling and the room black with the inky blackness 
of a moonless October night, the Tussie complication 
seemed to be gigantic, of a quite appalling size, threaten- 
ing to choke her, to crush all the spring and youth out 
of her. If Tussie got well she was going to break his 
heart; if Tussie died it would be her fault No one but 
herseif was responsible for his illness, her own selfish, 
hateful seif. Yes, she was a poisonous weed; a balefiil, 
fatal thing, not fit for great imdertakings, not fit for a 
noble life, too foolish to depart successfuUy from the 
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lincs laid down for her by othor people; wickec^ caie- 
less; shamefully shartaigfatEd; spoiüiig, minmg evcr]F- 
Üiing she toixched. Ftisdüa writfaed. Nobo<fy l&es 
being forced to recognise tiiat they axe p<xsoiioas weed& 
Even to be a piain weed is g ri evous to one's ymäijy bot 
to be a weed and pdsanous as wdl is a ¥eiy desperate 
thing to be. She pjssed a dreadfid m^bL it was tfae 
wofst she oocdd lemember. 

And the evening too — how bad it had been; t h oagfr 
coQtrary to her expectations Fritzix^ showed no desbre 
to ß^st Tussie. He wss ncyt so imreascxiable as she had 
supposed; and beside% he was too complelefy beaten 
down by die ever-increasing weight and nomber of his 
re^>oiisil»]ities to do anything in r^ard to that nnfcM:-' 
tonate joath bot be scnrry for hinL More dian ODce 
that evenh^ he lodced at PriscOIa in sOent wonder at 
the amount of tiooble one ycxing woman coold give. 
How necessary, he diought, and how wise was that plan 
at which he nsed in his ignonince to raä, oi setdng an 
eiderlj female like the Disthal to contnd the actions and 
dog Uie footsteps of the PrisdUas of this worid. He 
hated the Disthal and all women like her, women with 
moantainous bodies and minimal brains — ^bodies seif- 
indulged into shapelessness, brains n^lected into dis- 
appearance; but the nobler and simpler and the more 
generous tfae giii the more did ^e need some such 
mixture of fleshliness and conning constantly with her. 
It seemed absurd, and it seemed all wrong; yet surely 
it was so. He pondered over it long in dejected mus- 
ings, the fighting t^idency gone out of him completdy 
for the time, so dark was his spirit with the shadows of 
the fiiture. 
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They had bonowed the wages — it was a dreadful 
moment — for that day's cook from Annalise. For their 
food they decided to nin up a bill at the störe; but 
every day each fresh cook would have to be paid, and 
every day her wages would have to be lent by Annalise. 
Annalise lent superbly; with an air as of giving freely, 
witfa joy. All she required was the Princess's signature 
to a memorandum drawn up by herseif by which she 
was promised the money back, doubled, within three 
months. PriscUla read this, flushed to her hair, signed, 
and ordered her out of the room. Annalise, who was 
beginning to enjoy herseif, went upstairs singing. In the 
parlour Priscilla broke the pen she had signed with into 
quite small pieces and flung them onto the fire, — a use- 
less demonstration, but then she was a quick-tempered 
young lady. In the attic Annalise sat down and wrote 
a letter breathing lofty sentiments to the Countess Dis- 
thal in Kimitz, telling her she could no longer keep 
silence in the face of a royal parent's anxieties and she 
was willing to reveal the address of the Princess Priscilla 
and to staunch the bleeding of a noble heart if the 
Grand Duke would forward her or forward to her parents 
on her behalf the sum of twenty thousand marks. Gladly 
would she render this Service, which was at the same 
time her duty, for nothing, if she had not the future to 
consider and an infirm father. Meanwhile she gave the 
S3rmford post-of!ice as an address, assuring the Countess 
that it was at least fifty miles from the Princess's present 
hiding-place, the address of which would only be sent 
on the conditions named. Then, immensely proud of her 
devemess, she trotted down to the post-office, bought 
stamps, and put the letter herseif in the box. 
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That evuiing she sang in Üie kitdien, she san^ 'n 
the badi-room, she sang in the attic and on the sUi « 
to the attic What she sang, persistendy, over and over 
again, and loudest ontside Fritzing's doc^, was a Gennan 
SQog aboat how beautüiil it is at evening when the bells 
ring one to rest, and the refirain at the end of each verse 
was ding-Hiong twice repcated. PHsdlla rang her own 
bdl, nnable to endure it, bat Annafise did not consider 
this to bc one of those that are beautüiil and did not 
answer it tili it had becn mng three times. 

'^Do not sing,'' said Prisdna, when she appeared. 

''Your Grand Ducal Hi^mess objects?" 

PrisdUa tmmed red. '^FU give no reascms," she said 
idly. "Do not sing." 

"Yet it is a sign of a hght heart Your Grand 
Ducal Hi^mess did not Uke to see me weep — she should 
the more hke to hear me rgoLce." 

«You can go." 

"My heart to-ni^t is H^t, because I am the means 
of being of use to your Grand Ducal Highness, of show- 
ing my devotion, of being of Service." 

"Do me the service of being quiet" 

Annalise curtsejred and withdrew, and spent the rest 
of the evening bursting into spasmodic and immediately 
intemipted song, — breaking off after a few bars with a 
cough of remembrance and apology. When this hap- 
pened Fritzing and Priscilla looked at each other with 
grave and meditative eyes; they knew how completely 
Üiey wcre in her power. 

Fritzing wrote that night to the friend in London 
who had engaged the rooms for him at Baker's Farm, 
and asked him to lend him fifty pounds for a week, — 
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f ferably three hundred (this would cover the furnisher's 
. ♦/, but if he could lend neither five would do. The 
friend, a teacher of German, could as easily have lent 
the three hundred as the five, so poor was he, so 
fit an object for a loan himself; but long before his 
letter explaining this in words eloquent of regret (for he 
was a loyal friend) reached Fritzing, many things had 
happened to that bewiidered man to whom so many 
things had happened already, and caused him to forget 
both his friend and his request 

This, then, was how the aftemoon and evening of 
Thursday were passed; and on Friday moming, quite 
imstrung by their sleepless night, Prisdila and Fritzing 
were proposing to go up together onto the moor, there 
to seek width and freshness, be blown upon by moist 
winds, and forget for a Uttle the crushing narrowness 
and perplexities of Creeper Cottage, when Mrs. Morrison 
walked in. She opened the door iirst and then, when 
half of her was inside, knocked with her knuckles, which 
were the only things to knock with on Priscilla's simple 
door. 

Prisdila was Standing by the fire dressed to go out, 
waiting for Fritzing, and she stared at this apparition in 
great and unconcealed surprise. What business, said 
Priscilla's look more plainly than any words, what busi- 
ness had people to w^alk into other people's cottages in 
such a manner? She stood quite still, and scrutinised 
Mrs. Morrison with the questioning expression she used 
to find so effective in Kunitz days when confronted by 
a person inclined to forget which, exactly, was his proper 
place. But Mrs. Morrison knew nothing of Kunitz, and 
the look lost half its potency without its impressive 

Princess Prücilla, IJ 
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background. Besides, the lady was not one to notice 
things so slight as looks; to keep her in her proper place 
you would have needed sledge-hammers. She came in 
without thinking it necessary to wait to be asked to, 
nodded something that might perhaps have represented 
a greeting and of which Priscilla took no notice, and her 
face was the face of somebody who is angry. 

"How wearing for the vicar," thought Priscilla, "to 
have a wife who is angry at ten ok:lock in the morning.*' 

"I've come in the interests " began Mrs. Morri- 
son, whose voice was quite as angry as her face. 

"I'm just going out," said Priscilla. 

" — Of religion and morality." 

"Are they distinct?" asked Priscilla, drawing on her 
gloves. 

"You can imagine that nothing would make me pay 
you a Visit but the strengest sense of the duty I owe to 
my Position in the parish." 

"Why should I imagine it?" 

"Of course I expect impertinence." 

"Pm afraid you*ve come here to be rüde." 

"I shall not be daunted by anything you may say 
from doing my 4uty." 

"Will you please do it, then, and get it over?" 

"The duties of a clergyman's wife are oflen very 
disagreeable." 

"Probably youVe got hold of a perfectly wrong idea 
of what yours really are." 

"It is a new experience for me to be told so by a 
girl of your age." 
fc. "I am not telling you. I only suggest" 

"I was prepared for rudeness." 
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"Then why did you come?" 

"How long are you going to stay in this parish?" 

"You don't expect me to answer that?" 

"You've not been in it a fortnight, and you have 
done more härm than most people in a lifetime." 

"Pm afraid you exaggerate." 

"You have taught it to drink." 

"I gave a dying old woman what she most longed 
for." 

"YouVe taught it to break the Sabbath." 

"I made a great many little children very happy." 

"You have ruined the habits of thrift we have 
been at such pains to teadi and encourage for twenty- 
five years." 

"I helped the poor when they asked me to." 

"And now what I want to know is, what has be- 
come of the Hancock girl?" 

"Pray who, exactly, is the Hancock girl?" 

"That unfortunate creature who worked here for 
you on Wednesday." 

Priscilla's^ face changed. "Emma? " she asked. 

"Emma. At this hour the day before yesterday 
she was as good a girl as any in the village. She was 
good, and dutiful, and honest Now what is she and 
where is she?" 

"Has she — isn't she in her home?" 

"She never went home." 

"Then she did lose the money?" 

"Lose it? She has stolen it Do you not see 
you have deliberately made a thief out of an honest 
girl?" 

Priscilla gazed in dismay at the avenging vicar's 

17* 
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wife. It was true then, and she had the fatal gift of 

spoiling all she touched. 

"And worse than that — you have brougfat a good 
girl to ruin. He'U never marry her now." 

"He?" 

"Do you not know the person she was engaged to 
has gone with her?" 

"I don't know anything." 

"They walked from here to Ullerton and went to 
London. Her father came round to us yesterday aftcr 
your uncle had been to him making inquiries, and it is 
all as clear as day. Till your uncle told him, he did 
not know about tlie money, and had been too — moi 
well enough that day to notice Emma's not having come 
home. Your uncle's visit sobered him. We tdegraphed 
to the police. TheyVe been traced to London. Tliafs 
all. Except," and she glared at Prisdlla with all the 
wrath of a prophet whose denimdations have been 
justified, "except that one more life is ruined." 

"Pm very sorry — very, very sorry," said Prisdlla^ so 
earnestly, so abjectly even, that her eyes filled with 
tears. "I see now how thoughtless it was of me." 

"Thoughüessl" 

"It was inexcusably thoughtless." 

"Thoughtless!" cried Mrs. Morrison ägain. 

"If you like, it was criminally thoughtless." 

"Thoughtless!" cried Mrs. Morrison a third time. 

"But it wasn't more than thoughtless. Pd give 
anything to be able to set it right. I am most truly 
grieved. But isn't it a little hard to make me re^ 
sponsible?" 

Mrs. Morrison stared at her as One who eyes some 
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Strange new monster. "How amazingly selfish you are," 
she Said at last, in tones almost of awe. 

''Selfish?" faltered Prisdlla, who began to wonder 
what she was not 

"In the face of such total ruin, such utter ship- 
wreck, to be thinking of what is hard on you. You! 
Why, here you are with a safe skin, free from the bitter 
anxieties and temptations poc»: people have to fight 
withy with so mudi time unoccupied that you fill it up 
with mischief, with more money than you know what to 
do with" — Priscilla pressed her hands together — 
"sheltered, free from every care" — Priscilla opened her 
Ups but shut them again — "and there is that miser- 
able Emma, hopeless, branded, for ever an outcast be- 
cause of you, — only because of you, and you think of 
yourself and talk of its being hard." 

Priscilla looked at Mrs. Morrison, opened her mouth 
to say something, shut it, opened it again, and re- 
marked very lamely that the heart alone knows its own 
bittemess. 

"Psha," Said Mrs. Morrison, greatly incensed at hav- 
ing the Scriptures, her own speciality, quoted at her. 
"I'd like to know what bittemess yours has known, un- 
less it's the bitterness of a bad consdence. Now I've 
come here to-day" — she raised her voice to a note of 
waming — "to give you a chance. To make you think, 
by pointing out the path you are treading. You are 
young, and it is my duty to let no young person go 
downhill without one waming word. You have brought 
much evil on our village — why you, a stranger, should 
be beut on making us all unhappy I can't imagine. 
You hypocritically try to pretend that what piain people 
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call evil is reallj good. But your last action, forcing 
Emma Hancock to be a thief and worse, even you 
cannot possibly defend. You have much on your con- 
science — far, far more than I should care to have on 
mine. How wicked to give all that money to Mis. 
Jones. Don't you see you are tempting people who 
know she is defenceless to steal it from her? Perüaps 
even murder her? I saved her from that — ^you did 
not reckon with me, you see. Take my advice — leave 
Symford, and go back to where you came from" — 
Priscilla Started — "and get something to do that will 
keep you fully occupied. If you don't, you'U be lay- 
ing up a wretched, perhaps a d^raded future for your- 
self. Don't suppose," — her voice grew very loud — 
"don't suppose we are fools here and are not all of us 
aware of the way you have tried to Iure young men 
on" — Priscilla started again — "in the hope, of course, 
of getting one of them to marry you. But your inten- 
tions have been frustrated luckily, in the one case by 
Providence flinging your victim on a bed of sickness 
and in the other by your having altogether mistaken the 
sort of young fellow you were dealing with." 

Mrs. Morrison paused for breath. This last part of 
her Speech had been made with an ever accumulating 
rage. Priscilla stood looking at her, her eyebrows drawn 
down very level over her eyes. 

"My son is much too steady and consdentious, be- 
sides being too much accustomed to first-rate sodety, to 
stoop to anything so vulgär " 

"As mysdf?" inquired Priscilla. 

"As a love-afTair with the first stray girl he pidcs 
up." 
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"Do you mean me?" 

"He saw through your intentions, laughed at them, 
and calmly retumed to his studies at Cambridge." 

"I boxed his ears." 

"What?'' 

"I boxed his ears." 

"You?" 

"I boxed his ears. That's why he went He didn't 
go calmly. It wasn't his studies." 

"How dare you box — oh, this is too horrible — and 
you stand there and teil me so to my face?" 

"I'm afraid I must The tone of your remarks 
positively demands it Your son's conduct positively 
demanded that I should box his ears. So I did." 

"Of all the shameless " 

"I'm afraid you're becoming like him — altogether 
ünpossible." 

"You first Iure him on, and then — oh, it is shame- 
ful!" 

"Have you finished what you came for?" 

"You are the most brazen " 

"Hush. Do be careful. Suppose my uncle were to 
hear you? If you've finished won't you go?" 

"Go? I shall not go tili I have said my say. I 
shall send the vicar to you about Robin — such con- 
duct is so — so infamous that I can't — I can't — I 
can't " 

"Pm sorry if it has distressed you." 

"Distressed me? You are the most " 

"Really I think weVe done, haven't we?" said 
Pnsdll^i hurriedly, dreadfuUy afraid lest Fritzing should 
come in and hear her being called names. 
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"To think that you dared — to think that my— my 
noble boy " 

"He wasn't very noble. Mothers don't ever really 
know their sons, I Üiink." 

"Shameless girl!" cried Mrs. Morrison, so loud, so 
completely beside herseif, that Prisdlla hastily rang ha 
bell, certain that Fritzing must hear and wonld plunge 
in to her rescue; and of all things she had leamed to 
dread Fritzing's plunging to her rescue. "Open the 
door for this lady," she said to Annalise, who appeared 
with a matvellous promptitude; and as Mrs. Morrison 
still stood her ground and refused to see either Annalise 
or the door Priscilla ended the interview by Walking out 
herseif, with great dignity, into the bathroom. 



J 
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XXL 

And now I have come to a part of my story that I 
would much rather not write. Always my indination 
if left alone is to sit in the sun and sing of things like 
crocuses, of nothing less fresh and clean than crocuses. 
The engaging sprightliness of crocuses; their dear little 
smell, not to be smelled except by the phvileged few; 
their Inminous transparency — I am thinking of the white 
and the purple; their kind way of not keeping hearts 
sick for Spring waiting longer Üian they can just bear; 
how pleasant to sit mth a friend in the sun, a friend 
who like mysdf likes to babble of green fields, and talk 
together about all things flowery. But Priscilla's story 
has taken such a hold on rae, it seemed when first I 
heard it to be so füll of lessons» that I feel bound to 
set it down from beginning to end for the use and 
waming of all persons, princesses and others, who think 
that by searching, by going far afield, they will find 
happiness, and do not see that it is lying all the while 
at their feet They do not see it because it is so close. 
It is so dose that there is a danger of its being trodden 
on or kicked away. And it is shy, and waits to be 
picked up. Priscilla, we know, went very far afidd in 
search of hers, and having undertaken to teil of what 
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befell her I must not now, only because I would rather, 
suppress any portion of the story. Besides, it is a por- 
tion vital to the catastrophe. 

In Minehead, then, there lived at this time a mur- 
derer. He had not been found out yet and he was not 
a murderer by profession, for he was a bricklayer; but 
in his heart he was, and that is just as bad. He had 
had a varied career into the details of which I do not 
propose to go, had come three or four years before to 
live in the West of England because it was so far from 
all the other places he had lived in, had got work in 
Minehead, settled there respectably, married, and was a 
friend of that carrier who brought the bread and other 
parcels every day to the S3rmford störe. At this. time 
he was in money difficulties and his wife, of whom he 
was fond, was in an expensive State of health. The 
accounts of Priscilla's generosity and wealth had reached 
Minehead as I said some time ago, and had got even 
into the local papers. The carrier was the chief trans- 
mitter of news, for he saw Mrs. Vickerton every day 
and she was a woman who loved to talk; but those of 
the Shuttleworth servants who were often in Minehead 
on divers errands ratified and added to all he said, and 
embellished the tale besides with what was to thcm the 
most interesting part, the unmistakable signs their Augustus 
showed of intending to marry the young woman. This 
did not interest the murderer. Sir Augustus and the 
lady he meant to marry were outside his sphere alto- 
gether; too well protected, too powerful. What he 
liked to hear about was the money Priscilla had scat- 
tered among the cottagers, how much each woman had 
got, whether it had been spent or not, whether she had 
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a husband, or grown-ap cfaüdren; and best of au he 
liked to hear abont the mooey Mrs. Jones had got All 
the village, and therefore Mrs. Vickeiton and the cairier, 
knew of it, knew even the exact spot beneath the bolster 
where it was kept, knew it was kept there for safety 
from the depredations oi the vicar's wife, knew the 
▼icar*s wife had taken away Prisdlla's fiist present The 
carrier knew too of Mrs. Jones's age, her weakness, her 
neamess to death. He lemaiked that such a sum wasn't 
of much ose to an old woman certain to die in a few 
daysy and that it migfat just as well not be hers at all 
for all the spending it got The murderer, whose repu- 
tation in Minehead was so immaculate that not a Single 
ßy had ever dared blow on it, said kindly that no doubt 
just to have it in her possession was cheering and that 
one shotüd not gradge the old their httle bits of com- 
fort; and he walked over to Symford that night, and 
getting there aboat one o'dock murdered Mrs. Jones. 
I will not enter into details. I believe it was quite 
simple. He was back by six next moming with the five 
pounds in his pocket, and his wife that day had meat 
for dinner. 

That is an I shall say about the mm-derer, except 
that he was never fowid out; and nothing shall induce 
me to dwell upon the murder. But what about the 
effect it had on Prisdlla? Weil, it absolutely crushed 
her. 

The day before, after Mrs. Morrison's visit, she had 
been wretched enough, spending most of it Walking very 
fast, as driven spirits do, with Fritzing for miles across 
the bleak and blowy moor, by tums contrite and re- 
bellious, one moment ready to admit she was a miserable 
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sinner, the next indignantly repudiating Mrs. Morrison^ 
and her own conscience's accusationSy her soul much 
beaten and bent by winds of misgiving but still on its 
feet, still defiant, still sheltering itself when it could be- 
hind piain commonsense which whispered at intervak 
that all that had happened was only bad luck. They 
walked miles that day; often in silence, sometimes in 
gusty talk — talk gusty with the swiil changes of Pris^ 
cilla's mood scudding across the leaden background of 
Fritzing's steadier despair — and they got back tired, 
hungry, their clothes splashed with mud, their minds no 
nearer light than when they started. She had, I say, 
been wretched enough; but what was this wretdiedness 
to that which followed? In her ignorance she thought 
it the worst day she had ever had, the most tormented; 
and when she went to bed she sought comfort in its 
very badness by telling herseif that it was over and 
could never come again. It could not But Time is 
prolific of surprises; and on Saturday morning S3rm- 
ford woke with a shudder to the murder of Mrs. Jones. 
Now such a thing as this had not happened in that 
part of Somersetshire within the memory of hving man, 
and though Symford shuddered it was abo proud and 
pleased. The mixed feeling of horror, pleasure» and 
pride was a thrilling one. It feit itself at onoe raised 
to a Position of lurid conspicuousness in the oounty, its 
name would be in every mouth, the papers, perhaps 
eyen the London papers, would talk about it At all 
ämes, in spite of the care and guidance it had had 
from the clergy and gentry, the account of a murder 
cfave Symford more pure pleasure than any other form 
' entertainment; and now here was one, not at second« 
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händy not to be viewed through the cooling medium of 
print and pictures, but in its midst, before its eyes, at 
its very doors. Mrs. Jones went up strangely in its 
estimation. The general feeling was that it was an 
honour to have known her. Nobody worked that day. 
The sdiool was deserted. Dinners were not cooked. 
Babies shrieked uncomforted. All Symford was gathered 
in groups outside Mrs. Jones's cottage, and as the day 
wore on and the news spread, visitors from the neigh- 
bouring villages, from Minehead and from Ullerton, 
arrived with Sandwiches and swelled them. 

Prisdlla saw these groups from her windows. The 
fatal cottage was at the foot of the hill in füll view both 
o[ her bedroom and her parlour. Only by sitting in 
the bathroom would she be able to get away from it 
When the news was brought her, breathlessly, pallidly, 
hy Annalise in the early moming with her hot water, 
she refused to beüeve it Annalise knew no English 
and must hare got hold of a horrible wrong tale. The 
old lady was dead no doubt, had died quietly in her 
sleep as had .been expectCd, but what foUy was all this 
about a mteder£., Yet shQ ^t up in bed and feit rather 
<x)ld . as she^lodkedu ät ArrnuJi^, for Annalise was very 
pallid. iAnd^'thto at last; sh^ had to believe it An- 
naHsehadhad it t61d her from /begitoing to end, with 
thehelp of signs, by the charwoman; t She had.leamed 
inote Enghsh in those few crimson trautes tban in the 
wholeof.the time she had been in England. ; Xhe cbar- 
womaa ha^ibegun her demonstratio^ by slpwly drawing 
her finger across her throat from one ear to the pjther, 
and Annalise repeated the action for Frisdlla's.cteai!^ 
comprehension. How Prisdlla. got up that day and 
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dressed she never knew. Once at least during the 
process she stmnbled back onto the bed and lay with 
her face on her anns, shaken by a most desperate 
weeping. That fatal charity; those fatal five-poimd notes. 
Annalise, panic-stricken lest she who possessed so many 
should be the next victira, poured out the tale of the 
missing money, of the piain motive for the murder, with 
a convindngness, a naked truth, that stabbed Prisdlla 
to the heart with each clinching word. 

"They say the old woman must have cried out — must 
have been awakened, or the man would have taken the 
money without " 

"Oh don't — oh leave me " moaned Prisdlla. 

She did not go downstairs that day. Every time 
Annalise tried to come in she sent her away. Whcn 
she was talked to of food, she feit sick. Once she 
began to pace about the room, but the sight of those 
eager black knots of people down the street, of policemen 
and other important and ofücial-looking persons going 
in and out of the cottage, drove her back to her bed 
aiid its sheltering, world-deadening pillow. Indeed the 
waters of life had gone over her head and swallowed 
her up in hopeless blackness. She acknowledged her- 
seif wrong. She gave in utterly. Every word Mrs. 
Morrison — a dreadful woman, yet dreadful as she was 
still a thousand times better than herseif — every word 
she had said, every one of those bitter words at which 
she bad been so indignant the moming before, was 
tn;e, was justified. That day Prisdlla tore the last 
shredfi of sdf-satisfaction from her soul and sat staring 
at it with horriiied eyes as at a thing wholly repulsive^ 
dangerousy blighting. What was to become of her, and 
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of poor Fritzing, dragged down by her to an equal 
misery? About one o'clock she heard Mrs. Monison's 
voice below, in altercation apparently with him. At this 
time she was crying again; bitter, burning tears; those 
scorching tears that follow in the wake of destroyed 
illusions, that drop, hot and withering, onto the frag- 
ments of what was once the guiding glory of an ideal. 
She was brought so low, was so humbled, so uncertain 
of herseif, that she feit it would bring her peace if she 
xnight go down to Mrs. Morrison and acknowledge all 
her vileness; teil her how wrong she had been, ask her 
forgiveness for her rudeness, beg her for pity, for help, 
for counsel. She needed some kind older woman, — oh 
she needed some kind older woman to hold out cool 
hands of wisdom and show her the way. But then she 
would have to make a complete confession of everything 
she had done, and how would Mrs. Morrison or any 
other decent woman look upon her flight from her 
father's home? Would they not tum away shuddering 
from what she now saw was a hideous selfishness and 
ingratitude? The altercation going on below rose 
rapidly in heat. Just at the end it grew so heated that 
even through the pillow Priscilla could hear its flaming 
condusion. 

"Man, I teil you your niece is to all intents and 
purposes a murderess, a double murderess," cried Mrs. 
Morrison. "Not only has she the woman's murder to 
answer for, but the ruined soul of the murderer as 
well." 

Upon which there was a loud shout of "Hence! 
Hcncel" and a great slamming of the strcet door. 

For some time after this Priscilla h^ard feyer^d 
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Walking about in her parlour and sounds as of iiianj 
and muffled imprecations; then, when they had grown a 
little xnore intermittent, careful footsteps came ap her 
stairs» footsteps so careful, so determined not to distuit^ 
that the stairs cracked and wheezed more than they 
had ever yet been known to do. Arrived at the top 
they p&used outside her door, and PriscUla, checkii^ 
her sobs, could hear how Fritzing stood there wrestling 
with his body's detemvination to breathe too loud. He 
stood there listening for what seemed to her an etemity. 
She almost screamed at last as the nainutes passed and 
she knew he was still there, motionless, listening. After 
a long while he went away again with the same aaxious 
care to make no noise,. and she, with a movement c^ 
utter abandonment to woe, turned over and cried herseif 
sick. 

Till evening she lay there alone, and then the stq)s 
came up again, accompanied this time by the tinkle <^ 
China and spoons. Priscilla was sitting at the window 
looking onto the churchyard, staring into the dark with 
its swaying branches and few faint stars, and when she 
heard him outside the door listening again in anxious 
silence she got up and opened it 

Fritzing held a plate of food in one band and a 
glass of milk in the other. The expression on his face 
was absurdly like that of a mother yearning over a sick 
child. ''Mein liebes Kind — mein liebes Kind," he 
stammered when she came out, so woeb^one, so 
crushed, so utterly unlike any Priscilla of any one of her 
moods that he had ever seen before. Her eyes were 
red, her eyelids heavy with tears, her face was pindied 
id narrower, the comers of her mouth had a most 
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piteous droop, her very hair, pushed back off her fore- 
head, seemed sad, and hung in spiritless masses about 
her neck and ears. "Mein liebes Kind," stammered 
poor Fritzing; and his band shook so that he upset some 
of the milk. 

Priscilla leaned against the door-post. She was feel- 
ing sick and giddy. " How dreadful this is," she murmured, 
looking at him with weary, woeful eyes. 

"No, no — all will be well," said Fritzing, striving to 
be brisk. "Drink some milk, ma'am." 

"Oh, I have been wicked." 

"Wicked?" 

Fritzing hastily put the plate and glass down on the 
floor, and catching up the band hanging limply by her 
side passionatdy kissed it "You are the noblest woman 
on earth," he said. 

"Oh," said Priscilla, tuming away her head and 
shutting her eyes for very weariness of such futile 
phrases. 

"Ma'am, you are. I would swear it. But you are 
also a child, and so you are ready at the first reverse 
to suppose you have done with happiness for ever. Who 
knows," said Fritzing with a great show of bright belief 
in his own prophecy, the while his heart was a stone, 
"who knows but what you are now on the very threshold 
of it?" 

"Oh," murmured Priscilla, too beaten to do anything 
but droop her head. 

"It is insisting on the commonplace to remind you, 
ma'am, that the darkest hour comes before dawn. Yet 
it is a well-known natural phenomenon." 

i»riHcess Priscilla. 18 
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Friscilla leaned her head against the door-posL She 
stood there motionless» her hands hanging hf her side; 
her eyes shut, her mouth slightly open, the veiy pictoze 
of one who has given up. 

''Drink some milk, ma'am. At least endesvour to." 

She took no heed of him. 

''For God's sake, nu'am, do not approach tfaese 
slight misadventures in so tragic a spirit You have 
done nothing wrong whatever. I know you accuse your- 
self. It is madness to do so. I, who have so often 
scolded you, who have never spared the lash of my 
tongue when in past years I saw fair reason to apply it, 
I teil you now with the same reliable candour that your 
actions in this village and the motives that prompted 
thenA have been in each single case of a stainkss 
nobility." 

She took no heed of him. 

He stooped down and picked up the glass. '^Diink 
somc milk, ma'am. A few mouthfuls, perhaps even one, 
will help to clear the muddied vision of your mind. I 
cannot understand," he weut on, half despairing, half 
exasperated, "what reasons you can possibly have for 
refusing to drink some milk. It is a feat most easily 
accomplished." 

She did not move. 

"Do you perchance imagine that a starved and badly 
treated body can ever harbour that most predous gifl 
of the gods, a clear, sane mind?" 

She did not move. 

' He looked at her in silence for a moment, then put 
down the glass. "This is all ray fault," he said slowly. 
**The whole responsibility for this unhappiness is ou my 
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Shoulders, and I frankly confess it is a bürden so grievous 
that I know not how to bear it." 

He paused, but she took no notice. 

"Ma'am, I have loved you." 

She took no notice. 

"And the property of love, I have observed, is often 
to mangle and kill the soul of its object" 

She might have been asleep. 

"Ma'am, I have brought you to a sorry pass. I was 
old, and you were young. I experienced, you ignorant. 
I dehberate, you impulsive. I a man, you a woman. 
Instead of restraining you, guiding you, shielding you 
from yourself, I was most vile, and fired you with de- 
sires for freedom that under the peculiar circumstances 
were wicked, set a ball roUing that I might have fore- 
seen could never afterwards be stopped, put thoughts 
into your head that never without me would have 
entered it, embai^ed you on an enterprise in which the 
happiness of your whole life was doomed to shipwreck." 

She stirred a little, and sighed a faint protest 

"This is very terrible to me — of a crushing, killing 
weight Let it not also have to be said that I mangled 
your very soul, dimmed your reason, impaired the sweet 
sanity, the nice adjustment of what I know was once a 
fair and balanced mind." 

She raised her head slowly and looked at him. 
"What?" she said. "Do you think— do you think Pm 
going mad?" 

"I think it very likely, ma'am," said Fritzing with 
conviction. 

A Startled expression crept into her eyes. 

"So much morbid introspection," he went on, 

18* 
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"followed by hours of weeping and fasting, if indulged 
in long enough will certainly have that result A perscm 
who fasts a sufficient length of time invariably parts 
piecemeal with valuable portions of bis wits." 

She stretched out her band. 

He mistook the action and bent down and kissed it 

"No," said Priscilla, "I want the milk." 

He snatched it up and gave it to her, watching 
her drink with all the relief, the thankfulness of a 
mother whose child*s sickness takes a tum for the 
better. When she had finished she gave him back 
the glass. "Fritzi," she said, looking at him with 
eyes wide open now and dark with anxious ques- 
tioning, "we won't reproach ourselves then if we can 
help it " 

"Certainly not, ma'am — a most futile thing to 
do." 

"rU tiy to believe what you say about me, if you 
promise to believe what I say about you." 

"Ma'am, TU believe an3rthing if only you will be 
reasonable." 

"YouVe been everything to me — that's what I want 
to say. Always, ever since I can remember." 

"And you, ma'am? What have you not been to 
me?" 

"And there's nothing, nothing you can blame your- 
self for." 

"Ma'am " 

"You've been too good, too unselfish, and I've 
dragged you down." 

"Ma'am " 

"Well, we won't begin again. But teil me one thing 
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— and teil me the truth — oh, Fritzi, teil me the truth as 
you value your soul — do you anywhere see the least 
light on our future? Do you anywhere see even a bit, 
a smallest bit of hope ? " 

He took her hand again and kissed it; then 
lifted his head and looked at her very solemnly. 
"No, ma'am," he ,said with the decision of an un- 
shakable conviction, "upon my immortal soul I do not 
see a shred." 
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XXIL 

Let the reader now picture Prisdlla coming down- 
stairs the next moming, a golden Sunday moming füll 
of Sabbath calm, and a Prisdlla leaden-eyed and leaden- 
souled, her shabby garments wom out to a symbol of 
her wom out zeals, her face the face of one who has 
forgotten peace, her eyes the eyes of one at strife with 
the future, of one for ever asking "What next?** and 
shrinking with a shuddering ''Oh please not that," from 
the bald reply. 

Out of doors Nature wore her mildest, most bene- 
ficent aspect She very evidently cared nothing for the 
squalid tragedies of human fate. Her hills were bathed 
in gentle light. Her sunshine lay warm along the cot- 
tage fronts. In the gardens her hopeful bees, cheated 
into thoughts of summer, droned round the pale mauves 
and purples of what was lefl of starworts. The grass 
in the churchyard sparkled with the fairy film of gos- 
samers. Sparrows chirped. Robins whistled. And 
humanity gave the last touch to the picture by ringing 
the church bells melodiously to prayer. 

Without doubt it was a day of blessing, supposing 
anyone could be found willing to be blest Let the 
reader, then, imagine this outward serenity, this divine 
calmness, this fair and light-flooded world, and within 
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the musty walls of Creeper Cottage Priscilla Coming 
down to breakfast, despair in her eyes and heart. 

They breakfasted late; so late that it was done to 
the accompaniment, strangely purified and beautified 
by the intervening church walls and graveyard, of Mrs. 
Monison's organ plajdng and the chanting of the village 
choir. Their door stood wide open, for the street was 
empty. Everybody was in church. The service was, as 
Mrs. Morrison afterwards remarked, unusually well at- 
tended. The voluntaries she played that day were Dead 
MarcheSy and the vicar preached a conscience-shattering 
sennon upon the text "Lord, who is it?" 

He thoüght that Mrs. Jones's murderer must be one 
of his parishioners. It was a painful thought, but it 
had to be faced. He had lived so long shut out frora 
gossip, so deaf to the everclicking tongue of rumour, 
that he had forgotten how far even small scraps can 
travel, and that the news of Mrs. Jones's bolster being a 
hiding-place for her money should have spread beyond 
the village never occurred to him. He was moved on 
this occasion as much as a man who has long ago given 
up being moved can be, for he had had a really dread- 
ful two days with Mrs. Morrison, dating from the mo- 
ment she came in with the news of the boxing of their 
only son's ears. He had, as the reader will have 
gathered, nothing of it having been recorded, refused to 
visit and reprimand Priscilla for this. He had found 
excuses for her. He had sided with her against his 
son. He had been as wholly, maddenihgly obstinate as 
the extremely good sometimes are. Then came Mrs, 
Jones's murder. He was greatly shaken, but still re* 
fused to call upon Priscilla in connection with it, and 
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pooh'poohed Üie notioa of her bemg res{»onsible fiir die 
crime as definitdy as «i aged saint of habitoaDf grzve 
Speech can be esqvected to pooh-pooh at alL He said 
she was not responsible; He said, whea bis wife with 
aH the emphasis appaiestly insepazable front Üie conr 
versation of those who feel stron^y, told him that he 
owed it to himadf, to his parish, to his coontry, to g» 
and accuse her, that he owed no man anjthfng bot t> 
love one another, Tbere was nothing to be dooe widi 
tiie vicar. Still these scenes had not \A him scathless; 
and it was a vicar moved to the atmest Hmits kä bis 
capadty in that directioa who went into the pnlpit diat 
day repezting the question ''Who is it?'' so insistentij, 
so appeaüngly, with such searching g^ances ahxig the 
rows of faces in the pews, that the congiegation, sfanf- 
fling and ttncomfoftabley kx^ed fiirtively at eacfa other 
with an ever growing suspickm and di^ike. The vicar 
as he went on waxing warmer, more insistent, observed 
at least a dozen persons with gnilt on eveiy featore. It 
darted out like a toad from the hiding-place of some 
private ooze at the bottom of each sool into one face 
after the other; and there was a certain youth who grew 
so visibly in gttilt, who had so many beads of an ob- 
viously guilty Perspiration on his forehead, and eyes so 
guiltily starting from their sockets, that only by a vident 
effort of self-control could the vicar stop himsdf from 
pointing at him and shouting out then and there "Thou 
art the man!'' 

Meanwhile the real murderer had hired a wag- 
gonette and was taking his wife for a pleasant country 
drive. 

It was to pacify Fritzing that Frisdlla came down 
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to breakfast Left to hersdf she would by preference 
never have breakfasted again. She even drank more 
milk to please him; but though it might please him, no 
amoiint of milk could wash out the utter blackness of 
her spirit He, seeing her droop behind the jug, seeing 
her gazing drearily at nothing in particular, jumped up 
and took a book ftom the shelves and without more 
ado began to read aloud "It is better, ma'am,** 
he explained briefly, glancing at her over his spec- 
tades, "than that you should give yoursdf over to gloom." 

Prisdlla tumed vague eyes onto him. "How can I 
help gloom?" she asked. 

"Yes, yes, that may be. But nobody should be 
gloomy at breakfast Ihe entire day is very apt, in 
consequence, to be curdled/' 

"It will be curdled anyhow," said Priscilla, her head 
sinking onto her ehest 

"Ma'am, listen to this." 

And with a piece of bread and butter in one band, 
from which he took occasional hurried bites, and the 
other raised in appropriate varying gesticulation, Fritz- 
ing read portions of the Persae of -^schylus to her, first 
in Greek for the joy of his own ear and then translat- 
ing it into English for the edification of hers. He, at 
l^st, was off afler the first line, sailing golden seas re- 
mote and glorious, places where words were lovely and 
deeds heroic, places most beautiful and brave, most ad- 
mirably, most restfully unlike Creeper Cottage. He rolled 
out the sentences, tuming them on his tongue, savouring 
them, reluctant to let them go. She sat looldng at him, 
wondering how he could possibly even for an instant 
forget the actual and the present 
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" 'Xerxes went forth, Xerxes perished, Xerxes mis- 

managcd all things in the dq)ths of the sea ' " de- 

daimed Fritzing. 

"He must have been like us," murmured Priscilla. 

" 'Oh for Darius the scatheless, the protector! No 
woman ever moumed for deed of his ' " 

"What a nice man/* aghed Prisdlla. "'Oh for 
Darius!'" 

"Ma'am, if you intemipt how can I read? And it 
is a most beautüful passage." 

"But we do want a Darios badly," moaned Pris- 
cilla. 

"•The ships went forth, the giey-faced ships, like 
to each other as bird is to bird, the ships and all they 
carried perished, the ships perished by the hand of the 
Greeks. The king, 'tis said, escapes, but hardly, by 
the plains of Thrace and the toilsome ways, and bdiind 
him he leaves his first-fruits — sailors unburied on the 
shcn-es of Salamis. Then grieve, sting yourselyes to 
grief, make heaven echo, howl hke dogs for the horror, 
for they are battered together by the terrible waters» 
they are shredded to pieces by the voicdess children of 
the Pure. The house has no master '" 

"Fritzi, I wish you'd leave off," implored Priscilla. 
"It's quite as gloomy as anything I was thinking." 

"But, ma'am, the difference is that it is also beauti- 
ful, whereas the gloom at present enveloping us is mere 

squalor. *The voiceless children of the Pure ' how 

is that, ma'am, for beauty?" 

"I don't even know what it means," sighed PrisdUa. 
^ "Ma'am, it is an extremely beautiful manner of 
^ding to fish." 
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"I don't care," said Priscilla. 

'^Ma'am, is it possible that the blight of passing and 
outward drcumstance has penetrated to and setded upon 
what should always be of a sublime inaccessibility, your 
soul?" 

"I don't care about the fish," repeated Priscilla 
listlessly. Then with a sudden movement she pushed 
back her chair and jumped up. "Oh," she cried, beat- 
ing her hands together, "don't talk to me of fish when I 
cant see an inch — oh not a Single inch into the future ! " 

Fritzing looked at her, his finger on the page. Half 
of him was still at the bottom of classic seas with the 
battered and shredded sailors. How much rather would 
he have stayed there, have gone on reading iEschylus 
a little, have taken her with him for a brief space of 
serenity into that moist refuge from the harassed present, 
have forgotten at least for one morning the necessity, 
the dreariness of being forced to face things, to talk 
over, to decide. Besides, what could he decide? The 
unhappy man had no idea. Nor had Priscilla. To 
stay in Symford seemed impossible, but to leave it 
seemed still more so. And sooiier than go back dis- 
graced to Kunitz and fling herseif at patemal feet which 
would in all probability immediately spum her, Priscilla 
feit she would die. But how could she stay irr Sym- 
ford, surrounded by angry neighbours, next door to 
Tussie, with Robin coming back for vacations, with Mrs. 
Morrison hating her, with Lady Shuttleworth hating her, 
with Emma's father hating her, with the blood of Mrs. 
Jones on her head? Could one live peacefully in such 
an accursM place? Yet how could they go away? 
Even if they were able to compose their nerves suffi- 
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ciently to make new plans they could not go becaiise 
thcy were in debt 

"Fritzi/* cried Priscilla with more passion than she 
had ever put into speech before, ''life's too madi for 
mc — I teil you life's too much for me!" And with a 
gesture of her arms as though she would sweep it all 
back, keep it from surging over her, from choking her, 
she ran out into the street to get into her own room 
and be alone, pulling the door to behind her for fear 
he should follow and want to explain and comfort, leav- 
ing him with his ^schylus in which, happening to 
glance sighing, he, enviable man, at once became again 
absorbed, and running blindly, headlong, as he rons 
who is surrounded and accompanied by a swarm of 
deadly insects which he vainly tries to out-distance, she 
ran straight into somebody Coming from the opposite 
direction, ran füll tilt, was almost knocked off her feet, 
and looking up with the impatient anguish of him who 
is asked to endure his last straw her Ups feil apart in 
an utter and boundless amazement; for the person she 
had run against was that Prince — the last of the series, 
distinguished from the rest by his having quenched the 
Grand Duke's irrelevant effervescence by the simple ex- 
pedient of saying Bosh — who had so eamestly desired 
to marry her. 
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"HüLLo," Said the Prince, who spoke admirable 
English. 

Prisdlla could only stare. 

His instinct was to repeat the exdamation which 
he feit represented his feelings very exactly, for her 
appearance — dothes, expression, everything — astonished 
him, but he doubted whether it would well bear repeat- 
ing. "Is this where you are staying?" he inquired in- 
stead. 

"Yes," said Prisdlla. 

"May I come in?" 

"Yes," said Prisdlla. 

He foUowed her into her parlour. He looked at 
her critically as she walked slowly before him, from 
head to foot he looked at her critically; at every inch 
of the shabby serge gown, at the little head with its 
badly arranged hair, at the little heel that caught in an 
unmended bit of braid, at the little shoe with its bow 
of frayed ribbon, and he smiled broadly behind his 
moustache. But when she tumed round he was per- 
fectly solemn. 

"I suppose," said the Prince, putting his hands in 
his pockets and gazing about the room with an appear- 
ance of cheerfiil interest, "this is what one calls a snug 
little place." 
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Priscilla stood silent She feit as though she had 
been shaken abruptly out of sleep. Her face even 
now after the soul-rending time she had been having, 
in spite of the shadows beneath the eyes, the droop at 
the comers of the mouth, in spite, too, it must be said 
of the flagrantly cottage fashion in which Annalise had 
done her hair, seemed to the Prince so extremdy 
beautiful, so absolutely the face of his dearest, best de- 
sires, so Hmpid, apart from all grace of colouring and 
happy circumstance of feature, with the light of a sweet 
and noble nature, so manifestly the outward expression 
of an indwelling lovely soul, that his eyes, after one 
glance round the room, fixed themselves upcMi it and 
never were able to leave it again. 

For a minute or two she stood silent, trying to col- 
lect her thoughts, trying to shake off the feeling. that 
she was being called back to life out of a dream. It 
had not been a dream, she kept telling herseif — bad 
though it was it had not been a dream but the reality; 
and this man dropped suddenly intothe middle of it 
from another world, he was the dream, part of the 
diream she had rebelled against and run away from a 
förtnight before. 

Then she looked at him, and she knew she was 
putting off her soul with nonsense. Never was any- 
body less like a dream than the Prince; never was 
anybody more squarely, more certainly real. And he 
was of her own kind, of her own world. He and she 
were equals. They could talk together plainly, baldly, 
a tal^ imgamished and unretarded by deferences oa 
the one side and on the other a kindness apt to be* 
come excessive in its anxiety not to appear to con* 
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descend. The feeling that once more after what seemed 
an etemity she was with an equal was of a singular re- 
freshment During those few momeiits in which they 
stood silent, facing each other, in . spite of her efforts to 
keep it out, in spite of really conscientious efforts, a 
great calm came in and spread over her spirit Yet 
she had no reason to feel calm she thought, struggling. 
Was there not rather cause for an infinity of shame? 
What had he come for? He of all people. The 
scandalously jilted, the affronted, the run away from.. 
Was it because she had been looking so long at Fritzing 
that this man seemed so nicely groomed? Or at 
Tussie, that he seemed so well put together? Or at 
Robin, that he seemed so modest? Was it because 
people's eyes — Mrs. Morrison's, Lady Shuttleworth's — 
had been so angry lately whenever they rested on her 
that his seemed so very kind? No; she did remember 
thinking them that, even being Struck by them, when 
she saw him first in Kunitz. A duU red crept into her 
face when she remembered that day and what fol- 
lowed. "It isn't very snug," she said at last, trying to 
hide by a careful coldness of speech, all the stränge 
things she was feeling. "When it rains there are 
puddles by the door. The door, you see, opens into 
the Street" 

"I see," said the Prince. 

There was a silence. 

"I don't suppose you really do," said Priscilla, füll 
of Strange feelings. 

"My dear cousin?" 

"I don't know if you've come to laugh at me?" 

"Do I look as if I had?" 
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"I dare say you think — bec se you've not been p 
through it youredf — that it — it's rt iier ridiculous." ?« 

•*My dear cousin,*' protested the Prince. 

Her Ups quivered. She had gone through much, 
and she had lived for two days only on milk. 

"Do you wipe the puddles up, or does old Fritz- 
ing?*' 

"You see you havt come to laugh." 

"I hope you'll believe that Tve not Must I be 
gloomy?" 

"How do you know Fritzing's here?" 

"Why everybody knows that." 

"Everybody?" There was an astonished pause. 
"How do you know we're here — here, in Creeper Cot- 
tage?" 

"Creeper Cottage is it? I didn't know it had a 
name. Do you have so many earwigs?" 

"How did you know we were in Symford?" 

"Why everybody knows that" 

Priscilla was silent Again she feit she was bdng 
awakened from a dream. 

"I've met quite a lot of interesting people since I 
saw you last," he said. "At least, they interested me 
because they all knew you." 

"Knew me?" 

"Knew you and that old scound — the excdlent 
Fritzing. There's an extremely pleasant policeman, for 
instance, in Kunitz " 

"Oh," said Priscilla, starting and tuming red. She 
could not think of that policeman without crisping her 
fingers. 

"He and I are intimate friends. And there's a 
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most intelligent per»frs — really a most helpful, obliging 
person — who came ^;th you from Dover to Ullerton." 

«With US?" 

"I found the conversation, too, of the ostler at the 
Ullerton Anns of immense interest" 

"But what 

"And last night I slept at Baker's Farm, and spent 
a very pleasant evening with Mrs. Pearce." 

"But why " 

"She's an instructive woman. Her weakest point, I 
should say, is her junkets." 

"I wonder why you bother to talk like this — to be 
sarcastic." 

"About the junkets? Didn't you think they were 
bad?" 

"Do you suppose it's worth while to — to kick some- 
body who's down? And so low down? So completely 
got to the bottom?" 

"Kick? On my soul I assure you that the very 
last thing I want to do is to kick you." 

"Then why do you do it?" 

"I don't do it Do you know what Tve come for?" 

"Is my father round the corner?" 

"Nobody's round the corner. Pve muzzled your 
father. IVe come quite by myself. And do you know 
why?" 

"No," Said Prisdlla, shortly, defiantly; adding be- 
fore he could speak, "I can't imagine." And adding to 
that, again before he could speak, "Unless it's for the 
fun of hunting down a defenceless quarry." 

"I say, that's rather picturesque," said the Prince 
with every appearance of being Struck. 

PrtMCtfts Pritcilla, 19 
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Priscilla blushed. In spite of herseif every word 
they Said to each other made her feel more natural, 
farther away from self-torment and sordid fears, nearer 
to that healthy State of mind, swamped out of her 
lately, when petulance comes more easily than meek- 
ness. The mere presence of the Prince seemed to set 
things right, to raise her again in her own esteem. 
There was undoubtedly something wholesome about the 
man, something everyday and reassuring, something 
dependable and sane. The first smile for I don't know 
how long came and cheered the comers of her mouth. 
"Fm afraid IVe grown magniloquent since — since " 

"Since you ran away?" 

She nodded. "Fritzing, you know, is most per- 
sistently picturesque. I think it*s catching. But he's 
wonderful," she added quickly, — "most wonderfiil in 
patience and goodness." 

"Oh everybody knows he's wonderful. Where is 
the great man?" 

"In the next room. Do you want him?" 

"Good Lord, no. You've not told me what you 
suppose Tve come for." 

"I did. I told you I couldn't imagine." 

"It's for a most saintly, really nice reason. Guess." 

"I can't guess." 

"Oh but try." 

Priscilla to her extreme disgust feit herseif tuming 
very red. "I suppose to spy out the nakedness of the 
land," she said severely. 

"Now you're picturesque again. You must have 
been reading a tremendous lot lately. Of course you 
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would, with that learned old fossil about No, my dear, 
I've come simply to see if you are happy." 

She looked at him, and her flush slowly died 
away. 

"Simply to convince myself that you are happy." 

Her eyes filling with tears she thought it more ex- 
pedient to fix them on the table-cloth. She did fix 
them on it, and the golden firinge of eyelashes that he 
very rightly thought so beautifiil lay in long dusky 
curves on her serious face. "It's extraordinarily nice of 
you if — if it's true," she said. 

"But it is true. And if you are, if you teil me you 
are and I'm able to believe it, I bow myself out, dear 
,cousin, and shall devote any energies I have left after 
doing that to going on muzzling your father. He shall 
not, I promise you, in any way disturb you. Haven't I 
kept him well in band up to this?" 

She raised her eyes to his. "Was it you keeping 
him so quiet?" 

"It was, my dear. He was very restive. YouVe 
no notion of all the things he wanted to do. It wanted 
a pretty strong band, and a light one too, I can teil 
you. But I was determined you should have your 
head. That woman Disthal " 

Prisdlla started. 

"You don't like her?" inquired the Prince sym- 
pathetically. 

"No." 

"I was afraid you couldn't But I didn't know 
how to manage that part. She's in London." 

Priscilla Started again. "I thought — I thöüght she 
was in bed," she said. 

19* 
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"She was, but she got out again. Your — depar- 
ture cured her." 

"Didn't you teil me nobody was round the comer?'* 

"Well, you don't call London round the comer? I 
wouldn't let her come any nearer to you. She's wait- 
ing there quite quietly." 

"What is she waiting for?" asked Priscilla quickly. 

"Come now, she's your lady in waiting you know, 
It seems natural enough she should wait, don't it?" 

"No," Said Priscilla, knitting her eyebrows. 

"Don't frown. She had to come too. She's brought 
some of your women and a whole lot" — he glanced at 
the blue serge suit and put his hand up to his mous- 
tache — "a whole lot of clothes." 

"Clothes?" A wave of colour flooded her face. 
She could not help it at the moment any more than a 
starving man can help looking eager when food is set 
before him. "Oh," she said, "I hope they're the ones I 
was expecting from Paris?" 

"I should think it very likely. There seem to be a 
great many. I never saw so many boxes for one little 
cousin." 

Priscilla made a sudden movement with her hands. 
"You can't think," she said, "how tired I am of this 
dress." 

"Yes I can," the Prince assured her. 

"Pve worn it every day." 

"You must have." 

"Every Single day since the day I — I " 

"The day you ran away from me." 

She blushed. "I didn't run away from you. At 
least, not exactly. You were only the last straw." 
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'^A nice thing for a man to be." 

"I ran because — because— oh, ifs a long story, and 
Tm afraid a veiy foolish one." 

A gleam came into the Prince's eyes. He took a 
Step nearer her, but immediately thinking better of it 
took it back again. "Perhaps," he said pleasantly, 
^only the b^inning was foolish, and you'll settle down 
after a bit and get quite fond of Creeper Cottage." 

She looked at him startled. 

"You see, my dear, it was rather tremendous what 
you did. You must have been most fearfiilly sick of 
things at Kunitz. I can well understand it You 
couldn't be expected to like me all at once. And if I 
had to have that Disthal woman at my heels wherever 
I went rd shoot myself. What you've done is mach 
braver really than shooting oneself. But the question 
is do you like it as much as you thought you would?" 

Priscilla gave him a swift look, and said nothing. 

"If you don't, there's the Disthal waiting for you 
with all those charming frocks, and all you've got to do 
is to put them on and go home." 

"But I can't go home. How can I? I am dis- 
graced. My father would never let me in." 

"Oh rd arrange all that I don't think you'd find 
him angry if you followed my advice very carefully. On 
the other band, if you like this and want to stay on 
there's nothing more to be said. I'U say good-bye, and 
promise you shall be left in peace. You shall be lefl to 
be happy entirely in your own way." 

Prisdlla was silent 

"You don't — look happy," he said, scrutinising her 
face. 
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She was sQent. 

"YouVe got very thin. How did you manage that 
in such a little while?" 

"We^re muddled things rather," she said with an 
ashamed sort of smile. ^On the days when I was 
hungry there wasn't anything to eat, and then when 
there were things I wasnt hungry." 

The Prince looked puzzled. "Didn't that old scamp 
— I mean didn't the excdlent Fritzing bring enough 
money ? " 

"He thought he did, but it wasn't enough." 

"Is it all gone?" 

«We're in debt" 

Again he put his hand up to his moustache. "Well 
ril see to all that, of course/' he said gravely. "And 
when that has been set right you're sure you'U like stay- 
ing on here?" 

She sununoned all her courage, and looked at him 
for an instant straight in the face. "No," she said. 

"No?" 

"No." 

There was another silence. He was Standing on 
the hearthrug, she on the other side of the table; but 
the room was so small that by putting out his hand he 
could have touched her. A queer expression was in his 
eyes as he looked at her, an expression entirely at 
variance with his calm and good-natured talk, the ex- 
ceedingly anxious expression of a man who knows his 
whole happiness is quivering in the balance. She did 
not see it, for she preferred to look at the table-doth. 

"Dreadful things have happened here," she said in 
a low voice. 
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"What sort?" 

"Horrid sorts. Appalling sorts." 

"Teil me." 

"I couldn't bear to." 

"But I think I know." 

She looked at him astonished. 

«Mrs. Pearce " 

"She told you?" 

"What she knew she told me. Perhaps there's 
something she doesn't know." 

Prisdlla remembered Robin, and blushed. 

"Yes, she told me about that," said the Prince nod- 
ding. 

"About what?" asked Prisdlla, startled. 

"About the squire intending to many you." 

"Oh," said Prisdlla. 

"It seems hard on him, don't it? Has it Struck you 
that such things are likely to occur pretty often to Miss 
Maria-Theresa Ethel Neuman-Schultz?" 

"I'm afraid you really have come only to laugh," 
said Prisdlla, her lips quivering. 

"I swear it's only to see if you are happy." 

"Well, see then." And throwing back her head 
with a great defiance she looked at him while her eyes 
filled with tears; and though they presently brimmed 
over, and began to drop down pitifully one by one, she 
would not flinch but went on looking. 

"I see," said the Prince quietly. "And Pm con- 
vinced. Of course, then, I shall suggest your leaving 
this." 

"I want to." 

"And putting yourself in the care of the Disthal" 
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Priscilla winced. 

"Only her temporary care. Quite temporary. And 
letting her take you back to Kunitz." 

Priscilla winced again. 

"Only temporarily," said the Prince. 

"But my father would never " 

"Yes, my dear, he will. He'll be delighted to see 
you. He'U rejoice." 

"Rejoice?' 

"I assure you he will. You've only got to do what 
I teil you." 

"Shall you — come too?" 

"If you'U let me." 

"But then— but then " 

"Then what, my dear?" 

She looked at him, and her face changed slowly 
from white to red and red to white again. Fritzing's 
words crossed her mind — "If you marry him you will 
be undoubtedly etemally lost," and her very soul cried 
out that they were foUy. Why should she be etemally 
lost? What cobwebs were these, cobwebs of an old 
brain preoccupied with shadows, dusty things to be 
swept away at the first touch of Nature's vigorous 
broom? Indeed she thought it far more likely that she 
would be etemally found. But she was as^amed of 
herseif, ashamed of all she had done, ashamed of the 
disgraceful way she had treated this man, terribly dis- 
illusioned, terribly out of conceit with herseif, and she 
stood there changing colour, hanging her head, humbied, 
penitent, every shred of the dignity she had been trained 
to gone, simply somebody who has been very silly and 
is very sorry. 
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The Prince put out his band. 

She pretended not to see it 

The Prince came round the table. "You know," he 
Said, "our engagement hasn't been broken oflf yet?" 

Her instinct was to edge away, but she would not 
stoop to edging. "Was it ever made?" she asked, not 
able to induce her voice to rise above a whisper. 

"PracticaUy/* 

There was another silence. 

"Why then " began Prisdlla, for the silence 

had come to be more throbbing, more intolerably ex- 
pressive than any speech. 

"Yes?" encouraged the Prince, coming very close. 

She tumed her head slowly. "Why, then " said 

Priscilla again, her face breaking into a smile, half 
touched, half mischievous, wholly adorable. 

''I think so too," said the Prince; and he shut her 
mouth with a kiss. 

"And now," said the Prince some time afterwards, 
"let US go to that old sinner Fritzing." 

Priscilla hung back, reluctant to deal this final blow 
to the heart that had endured so many. "He'U be ter- 
ribly shocked," she said. 

But the Prince declared it had to be done; and 
band in band they went out into the street, and opening 
Fritzing's door stood before bim. 

He was still absorbed in his ^schylus, had been 
sitting absorbed in the deeds of the dead and departed, 
of the long dead Xerxes, the long dead Darius, the very 
fish, voiceless but voracious, long since as dead as the 
most shredded of the sailors, — he had been sitting ab- 
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sorbed in these various corpses all the while that in the 
next room, on the other side of a few inches of plaster 
and paper, so dose you would have thought his heart 
must have bumed within him, so dose you would have 
thought he must be scordied, the living present had 
been pulsing and glowing, beating against the bright bars 
of the future, stirring up into alertness a whole row of 
little red-headed souls tili then asleep, souls with golden 
eyelashes, souls eager to come and be princes and 
princesses of — I had almost revealed the mighty na- 
tion*s name. A shadow feil across his book, and 
looking up he saw the two Standing before him hand in 
hand. 

Prisdlla caught her breath: what white anguish was 
going to flash into his face when he grasped the Situa- 
tion? Judge then of her amazement, her hesitation 
whether to be pleased or vexed, to laugh or cry, when, 
grasping it, he leaped to his feet and in tones of a most 
limitiess, a most unutterable relief, shouted three times 
running "Gott sei Dank/" 
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CONCLUSION. 

So that was the end of Priscilla's fortnight, — accord- 
ing to the way you look at it glorious or inglorious. I 
shall not say which I think it was; whether it is better 
to marry a prince, become in course of time a queen, 
be at Üie head of a great nation, be surfeited with 
honour, wealth, power and magnificence tili the day 
when Death with calm, indifferent fingers Strips every- 
thing away and leaves you at last to the meek simplicity 
of a shroud; or whether toilsome paths, stem resistances, 
bufiettings bravely taken, battles fought inch by inch, an 
ideal desperatdy clung to even though in clinging you 
are slain, is not rather the part to be chosen of him 
whose soul would sit attired with stars. Anyhow the 
goddess laughed, the goddess who had left Prisdlla in 
the lurch, when she heard the end of the adventure; 
and her unpleasant sister, having nothing more to do in 
Creeper Cottage, gathered up her rags and grinned too 
as she left it At least her claws had lacerated much 
over-tender flesh during her stay; and though the Prince 
had intemipted the Operation and forced her for the 
moment to inactivity, she was not dissatisfied with what 
had been accomplished. 

Prisdlla, it will readily be imagined, made no fare- 
well calls. She disappeared from Symford as suddenly 
as she had appeared; and Mrs. Morrison, Coming into 
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Creeper Cottage on Monday aftemoon to unload her 
consdence yet more, found only a pleasant gentleman, 
a stranger of mellifluous manners, writing out cheques. 
She had ten minutes talk with him, and went home very 
sad and wise. Indeed from that day, her spirit being 
the spirit of the tnie snob, the hectorer of the humble, 
the devout groveller in the courtyards of the great, she 
was a much-changed woman. Even her hair fdt it, and 
settled down iinchecked to gre3mess. She no longer 
cared to put on a pink tuUe bow in the aftemoons, 
whidi may or may not be a sign of grace. She ceased 
to suppose that she was pretty. When the accounts of 
Prisdlla's wedding fiUed all Üie papers she became so 
ill that she had to go to bed and be nursed. Some- 
times to the vicar's mild surprise she hesitated before 
expressing an opinion. Once at least she of her own 
accord said she had been wrong. And although she 
never told anyone of the conversation with the gentle- 
man writing cheques, when Robin came home for 
Christmas and looked at her he knew at once what she 
knew. 

As for Lady Shuttleworth, she got a letter from 
Prisdlla; quite a long one, endosing a little one for 
Tussie to be given him if and when his mother thought 
expedient Lady Shuttleworth was not surprised by 
what she read. She had suspected it from the moment 
Prisdlla rose up the day she called on her at Baker's 
Farm and dismissed her. Till her marriage with the 
late Sir Augustus she had been lady-in-waiting to one of 
the English princesses, and she could not be mistaken 
on such points. She knew the sort of thing too well. 
But she never forgave Prisdlla. How could she? Was 
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respect and awe to the other. She became breathlessly 
willing, meek to vanishing point But Priscilla cotüd 
not forget all she had made her suffer; and the Prince, 
who had thought of everything, suddenly producing her 
head woman from some recess in Baker*s Farm where 
she too had spent the night, Annalise was superseded, 
her further bitter fate being to be left behind at Creeper 
Cottage in the Charge of the gentleman with the cheque- 
book — who as it chanced was a faddist in food and 
would allow nothing more comforting than dried fniits 
and nuts to darken the doors — tili he should have leisure 
to pack her up and send her home. 

As for Emma, she was hunted out by that detective 
who travelled down into Somersetshire with the fugitives 
and who had already been so useful to the Prince; and 
Priscilla, desperately anxious to make amends wherever 
she could, took her into her own household, watching 
over her herseif, seeing to it that no word of what she 
had done was ever blown about among the crowd of 
idle tongues, and she ended, I believe, by marr3dng a 
lacquey, — one of those splendid persons with white silk 
calves who were so precious in the sight of Annalise. 
Indeed I am not sure that it was not the very lacquey 
Annalise had loved most and had intended to marry 
herseif. In this story at least, the Claims of poetic justice 
shall be strictly attended to; and Annalise had sniffed 
outrageously at Emma. 

As for the Countess Disthal, she married the doctor 
and was sorry ever afterwards; but her sorrow was as 
nothing compared with his. 

As for Fritzing, he is Hoßihliothekar of the Prince's 
father's court library; a court more brilliant than and a 
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library vastly inferior to the one he had fled from at 
Kunitz. He keeps much in his rooms, and communes 
almost exclusively with the dead. He finds the dead 
alone truly satisfactory. Priscilla loves him still and will 
always love him, but she is very busy and has little time 
to think. She does not let him give her children lessons; 
instead he plays with them, and grows old and patient 
apace. 

And now having finished my story, there is nothing 
left for me to do but stand aside and watch Priscilla 
and her husband Walking hand-in-hand farther and 
farther away from me up a path which I suppose is 
the path of glory, into something apparently golden and 
rosy, something very glowing and füll of promise, that 
tums out on closer scrutiny to be their future. It cer- 
tainly seems radiant enough to the superficial observer. 
Even ly who have looked into her soul and known its 
hungers, am a little dazzled. Let it not however be 
imagined that a person who has been truthful so long 
as myself is going to lapse into easy lies at the last, 
and pretend that she was uninterruptedly satisfied and 
happy for the rest of her days. She was not; but then 
who is? 



THE END. 
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All for Greed x ▼. — Love the Avenger 
a -v. 

Anstey, F. (Guthrie). 
The Giant's Robe 2 v. — A Fallen Idol 
X V. — The Pariah 3 ▼. —The Talking 
Hoxve and other Tales x ▼. — Voces 
Popnti fFirsi and Seeond SeriesJ x ▼. — 
The Brass Bottle x y. — A Bayard from 
Bengal x ▼. 

Argles, Mrs. : vide Mrs. Hunger- 
ford. 

'*Aristocrats, ihe," Author of: 
vide Gertrude Atherton. 

Arnold, Sir Edwin, f 1904. 
The Light of Asia (with Portrait) x ▼. 

Arnold, Matthew, f 1888. 
EasayA in Critidsm 2 t. — Essays in Criti- 
dsm (Seeond SeriesJ x V. 

Atherton, Gertrude Franklin 
(Am.). 
American Wives and EngUsh H«sbands 
XV. — The Califomians it. — Patience 
Sparhawk and her Times 2 v. — Senator 
North 2 V. — The Doomswoman x ▼. — The 
Aristocrats x ▼.—The Splendid Idle Forties 
XV. — The Conqoeror 2 v. — A Daughter 
of the Vine x ▼. — His Fortunate Grace, 
etc. X V. — The Valiant Rnnaways x v. — 
The Ben in the Feg, and Other Stories x ▼. 
— The Travelling Thirds (in Spain) x ▼. 

Austen, Jane, •)■ 18 17. 
Sense and Sensibility x ▼. — Mansfield 
Park X V, — Pride and Prcjudice x ▼, — 
Northanger Abbey, and Persuasion x ▼. — 
Emma x ▼• 



*<Autobiography of Lutfullah," 
Author of : vide E. B. Eastwick. 

Avebury, Lord: vide Sir John 
Lubbock. 

Bagot, Richard. 
A Roman Mystery 8 v. — Casting of Nets 
2 V. — The Just and the Unjust 2 ▼. — 
Donna Diana 2 v. — Love*s Proxy i v. — 
Th Passport 2 ▼. 

Baring-Gould, S. 
Mehalah x v. — John Herring 2 v. — 
Conrt Royal 2 v. 

Barker, Lady: v. Lady Broome. 

Barrett, Frank. 
The Smnggler's Secret x v. — Out of the 
Jaws of Death 2 v. 

Barrie, J. M. 

Sentimental Tommy 2 v. — Margaret 
Ogilvy XV. — Tommy and Grisel 2 v. — 
The Little White Bird x v. 

"Bayle's Romance, Miss," Au- 
thor of : vide W. Fräser Rae. 

Baynes, Rev. Robert H. 
Ljrra Anglicana, Hymns and Sacred Songs 

X V. 

Beaconsfield, Lord: vide Dis- 
raeli. 

Beaumont, Averil (Mrs. Hunt). 
Thomicroft's Model 2 v. 

Bell, Currer (Charlotte BrontS — 
Mrs. Nicholis), f 1855. 
Jane Eyre 2 v. — Shirley 2 v. — Villette 
2 V. — The Professor x v. 

Bell, EUis ft Acton (Emily, 
f 1848, and Anne, f 1849, 
Brontß). 
Wnthering Heigfats, and Agnes Grey 2 v. 

Bellamy, Edward (Am.), f 1898. 
Looking Backward x v. 

Benedict, Frank Lee (Am.). 
St. Simon's Nie«« 8 v. 

Bennett, Arnold. 
The Grand Babylon Hotel x v. — The 
Gates of Wrath x v. — A Great Man x v. 
— Sacred and Profane Love i v. 
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Benson, £. F. 
Dodo I V. — The Rubicon x ▼. — Scarlet 
and Hyssop x v. — The Book of Months x v. 

— The Relentlen Citf z v. ^ ManiDon 
& Co. 2 V. — The Challonen x ▼. — An 
Act in a Backwater x v. — The Image in 
the Sand 2 y. — The Angel of Paia 2 v. 

Besant, Sir Walter, f 1901. 

The Revolt of Man x v. — Dorothy 
Forster 2 v. — Children of Gibeon 2 v. — 
l'he World went very well then 2 ▼. — 
Katharine Regina x ^. — Herr Paulus 2 v. 

— The Inner House x v. — The Bell 01 
St. Paul's 2 V. — For Faith and Freedom 
2 V. — Armorel of Lyonesse 2 v. — Ver- 
beaa Camellia Stephnnotis, etc. fw.— 
Beyond the Dreanu of Avaiice 2 ▼. — 
The Master Craftsman «▼. ^ A Fon&tain 
Sealed 1 v. — The Orange Giri t v. — 
The Fourth Greneration x v. ~ The Lady 
of Lynn 2 v. 

Besant, Sir Walter, f 1901, ft 
James Rice, f 1882. 

The Golden Butterfly 2 v. — Ready- 
Money Mortiboy 2 ▼. — By CeliA's Arbour 
2 ▼. 

Betham- Edwards, M. 
The Sylvestres x v. — Felicia 2 ▼. — 
Brother Gabriel 2 ▼. — Forestalled i ▼. — 
Exchange no Robbery, and other No- 
velettes x t. >- Disarmed z t. — Doctor 
Jacob XV. — Pearla x ▼. — Next of Kin 
Wanted i v. — The Parting of the Ways 
IV. — For One and the World x v. — 
The Romance of a French FarK>nage 
XV. — France of To-day x v. — Two Aunts 
and a Nephew x v. — A Dream of Mil- 
lions IV. — The Curb of Honour i v. — 
France of To-day {Second Seriös) i v. — A 
Romance of Dijon x v. — The Dream- 
Charlotte x v. — A Storm-RentSky i v. — 
Reminiscences x v. — The Lord of the 
Harvest i v. — Anglo-French Reminis- 
cences, 1875— 1899 XV. — ASuffolkCourt- 
ship IV. — Mock Beggars' Hall x v. — 
£ast of Paris x ▼. — A Hvmble Lover i v. 

— Barham Brocklebank, M.D. x v. 

Bierce, Ambrose (Am.). 
IntheMidstofLifex V. 

Birchenough, Mabel C 

Potsherds z v. 

Bisland, E.: v, Rhoda Brough- 

tOQ. 



Bitmarck, Prince: vide Butler. 
Vide also Wilhelm Gdrlach 
(Collection of German Anthors, 
p. 29), and Whitman. 

Black, WilHam, f 1898. 

A Daughter of Heth 2 v. — In Sük At* 
tire 2 V. — The Strange Adventures of a 
Phaeton 2 v. — A Princess of Thole 2 v. — 
Kilmeny x v. — The Maid ofKilleena, and 
other Stories i v. — Three Feathers 2 v. — 
Lad^ Siiverdale's Sweetheart, and other 
Stones XV. — Madcap Violet 2 v« — 
Green Pastures and Piccadilly 2 v. — 
Macleod of Dare 2 v. — White Wings 
2 V. — Snniise 2 v. — The Beautifiü Wretch 
XV. — Mr. Pisistratus Brown , M.P. , in 
the Highlands ; The Four Macnioob ; The 
Pttpil of Aur^htt z v. — Shandon Belb 
(with Portrait) 2 v. —Judith Shakespeare 
2 V. — The Wise Women of Livemess, 
etc. z V. —White Heather st. — SaUna 
Zembra 2 v. — Hie Strange Advcmtures 
of a House^Boat s v. — In Far Lodtaber 
2 V. — The New Prince Fortunatns it. — 
Stand Fast, Craig-Royston 1 s v. — Donald 
Ross of Heimra 2 v. — The Magic Ink, 
and other Tales x v. —Wolfenborg 2 v. — 
The Handsome Humes 2 v. — Highland 
Cousins SV.— Briseit 2 v.— Wild EeUn t v. 

« Black- Box Murder , the»" 
Author of. 
The Black-Boz Murder z t. 

Blackmore, Richard Doddridge, 
t 1900. 

Alice Lorraine st. — Mary Aneriej 3 t. 
— ChristoweU it. — Tommy Upmore 
ST. — Perlycrom 2 t. 

"Blackwood." 

Tales from ««Blackwood" (Firti SeriesJ 
X v. —Tales from <« BUckwood " fS^ond 
Serien) zv. 

Blagden, Isa, f 1873. 
The Womaa I k>ved, and tfae Wemaa 
who loved me; A Tuscan Weddiac z t. 

Blessington, Countess of (Mar- 
guerite Gardiner), j- 1849. 
Meiedith z t. — Sirathera st. — Me- 
moirs of a Femme de Chambre z t. — 
Marmadttke Herbert t t. — Coontiy 
Quarters (with Portrait) a t. 
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Bloomfield, Baronets. 

Reminiscences of Comt and Diplomatie 
Life (with the Portrait of Her Majesty 
tiie Queen) 2 v. 

Boldrewood, Rolf. 

Kobbery ander Arms 2 v. — Nevermore 



Braddon, Miss (Mrs. Maxwell). 

Lady Audley's Secret t ▼. — Aurora 
Floyd 2 V. — Eleanor'tVictory 2 ▼. — John 
Marcbmont's Legacy 2 v. — Henry Dun- 
bar 2 V. — The Doctor's Wife 2 v. — 
Only a Qod 2 V. — Sir Jasper*» Tenant 
s V. —The Lady's Mile ev. — RupertGod- 
win 2 T. — Dead-Sea Fruit 2 y. — Run to 
Earth 2 t. — Fenton's Quest 2 t. — The 
Loveb of Arden 2 v. — Strangers and 
Pflgrims 2 V. — Lucius Davoren 3 V. — 
Taken at the Flood 3 V. — Lost for Love 
2 ▼. — AStrange World 2 v. — Hostages 
to Fortune 2 ▼. — Dead Men's Shoes 

2 ▼. — Joshua Haggard's Daughter 2 v. — 
Weavers andWeft i v. — In GreatWaters, 
and other Tales i v. — An Open Verdict 

3 V. — Vixen 3 v. — The Cloven Foot 3 v. 

— The Story of Barbara 2 v. —Just as I 
am 2 V. — Asphodel 3 t. — Mount Royal 
2 ▼. — The Golden Calf 2 ▼. — Flo wer and 
Weed I V. — Phantom Fortune 3 V. — 
Under the Red Flag 1 ▼. — Ishmael 3 v. 

— Wyllard's Weird 3 y. — One Thing 
Ncedful 2 ▼. — Cut by the County i v. — 
Like and Unlike 2 v. — The Fatal Three 
2 V. — The Day will com« 2 v. — One 
Life, One Love 2 t. — Gerard 2 v. — 
The Venetians 2 v. — All along the River 
2 V.— Thou art tlie Man 2 v. — The Christ- 
mas Hirelings, etc. x ▼. — Sons of Fire 
2 V. — London Pride 2 ▼. — Rough Justice 
2 V. — In High Places 2 v. — His Darling 
Sin I V. —The Infidel 2 y. — The Conflict 
a y. — The Rose of Life 2 v. 

Brassey, Lady, f 1887. 

A Voyagc in the "Sunbeam" 2 v. — 
Sunshine and Storm in the East 8 v. — In 
the Trades, the Tropics and the Roaring 
Forties 2 y. 

«Bread-Winners, the," Author 
of (Am.). 
The Bread -Winnen x y. 

Bret Harte: vide Harte. 



Brock, Rev. William, f 1875. 
Sir Henry Havelock, K. C. B. i v. 

BrontS, Charlotte: vide Currer 
BeU. 



BrontS, Emily & Anne: 
Bllis & Acton BelL 



vide 



Brooks, Shirley, f 1874. 
The Silver Cord 3 y. — Sooner or Later 

Broome, Lady (Lady Barker). 

Station Life in New Zealand x v. — 
Station Amüsements in New Zealand 
X y. — A Year's Housekeeping in South 
Airica i y. — Letters to Guy, and A Dis- 
tant Shore — Rodrigues x v. — Colonial 
Memories x v. 

Broughton, Rhoda. 

Cometh up as a Flower x y. — Not 
wisely, but too well 2 v. — Red as a Rose 
is She 2 y, — Tales for Christmas Eve 
X y. — Nancy 2 y. — Joan 2 y. — Second 
Thoughts 2 v. — Belinda 2 y. — Doctor 
Cupid 2 y. — Alas ! 2 y. — Mrs. Bligh 
IV. — A Beginner i y. — Scylla or 
Chaiybdis? x v. — Dear Faustina x v. — 
The Game and the Candle x v. — Foes in 
Law X v. — Lavinia x v. 

Broughton, Rhoda, ft Elizabeth 
Bisland. 

A Widower Indeed x y. 

Brown, John, f 1882. 

Rab and his Friends, and other Papers x y. 

Browning, Elizabeth Barrett, 
t 1861. 

A Selection from her Poetry (with Por- 
trait) X v. — Aurora Leigh 1 v. 

Browning, Robert, j* 1889. 
Poetical Works (with Portrait) 4 V. 

Bullen, Frank T. 
The Cniise of the *'Cachalot" 2 v. 
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Bulwer, Edward, Lord Lytton, 

t 1873. 
Pelham (with Portrait) 1 v. — Eugene 
Aram x v. — Paul Cltfford i v. — Zanoni 
IV. — The Last Days of Pompeii iv. — 
The Disowned z v. — Emest Maltravers 
IV. — Alice I V. — Eva, and The Filgrims 
of the Rhine i v. — Devereux x v. — 
Godolphin and Falkland x ▼. — Rienzi 
ZV. — Night and Morning z v. — The Last 
of the Barons 2 v. — Aäens 2 v. — The 
Poems and Ballads of Schiller i v. — 
Lucretia 2 v. — Harold 2 v. — King Arthur 
2 V. — The New Timon, and St. Stephen's 
I V.— The Caxtons 2 v. — My Novel 4 V. — 
What will he do with it? 4 v. — Dramatic 
Works 2 V. — A Strange Story 2 v. — 
Caxtoniana 2 v. — The Lost Tales of Mila- 
tusz V. — Miscellaneous Prose Works 4 V. — 
Ödes and Epodes of Horace 2 v. — Kenelm 
Chillingly 4 V.— The Coming Race z v. — 
The Parisians 4 V. — Pausanias, the Spar- 
tan ZV. 

Bulwer, Henry Ljrtton (Lord 
Dalling), f 1872. 

Historical Characters 2 v. — The Life of 
Viscount Palmerston 3 v. 

Bunyan, John, f 1688. 
The Pilgrim's Progress i v. 

"Buried Alone," Author of 
(Charles Wood). 
Buried Alone z v. 

Bumett, Mrs. Frances Hodg- 
son (Am.). 

Through one Administration 2 v. — Little 
Lord Fauntleroy z v. — Sara Crewe, 
and Editha's Burglar z v. — The Pretty 
Sister of Jos6 z v. — A Lady of Quality 
2 V. — His Grace of Osmonde 2 v. 

Bumey, Miss (Madame D*Ar- 
blay), f 1840. 
Evelina z v. 

Bums, Robert, f 1796. 

Poetical Works (with Portrait) x v. 

Burton, Richard F., f 1890. 
A Pilgrimage to Mecca and Medina 3 v. 



Buiy, Baroness de: vicU **A11 
for Greed." 

Butler, A. J. 
Bismarck. His Reflections and Re- 
miniscences. Translated from tfae great 
German edition, under the supervision of 
A. J. Butler. With two Portraxts. 3 v. 

Buxton, Mrs. B. H., f 1881. 
Jennie of "The Prince's ," 2 v. — Won 
2 V. — Great Grenfell Gaxdens 2 v. — 
Neil — on and off the Stage 2 t. — Fzom 
the Wings 2 v. 

Byron, Lord, f 1824. 

Poetical Works (with Portrait) $ r. 

Cafifyn, Mr8.Mannington (Iota). 

A Yellow Aster i v. — Children of Cir- 
cumstance 2 v. — Anne Mauleverer 2 v. 

Caine, HalL 

The Bondman 2 v. — The Manxmaa 
2 V. — The Christian 2 v. — The Etemal 
City 3 V. — The Prodigal Son 2 v. 

Cameron, Vemey Lovett 

Across Africa 2 v. 

Campbell Praed, Mrs.: viäe 
Praed. 

Carey, Rosa Nouchette. 

Not Like other Girls 2 v. — ** Bat Men 
must Work" x v. — Sir Godfrev's Grand- 
daughters 2V.— The Old, 01dStory2v. 
— Herb of Grace 2 v. ~ The Highway of 
Fate 2 V. — A Passage Perilous 2 ▼. — At 
the Moorings 2 v. 

Carlyle, Thomas, f 1881. 

The French Revolution 3 V. — Fre- 
derick the Great 13 v. — Oliver Crom- 
well's Letters and Speeches 4 V. — Tha 
Life of Schiller x v. 

Carr, Alaric. 
Treheme's Temptatioa 2 v. 

Castle, Agnes ft Egerton. 
The Star Dreamer 2 v. — IncomparaUe 
Bellairs x v. — Rose of the World z v. — 
French Nan x v. 

Castle, Egerton. 
Consequences 2 v. — "La Bella/* aad 
Others x v. 
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Charles, Mre. Blizabefh Rundle, 
f 1 896 : vide Author of *<Chro- 
nides of the Schönberg-Cotta 
Family." 

Charlesworth, Maria Louisa, 
t 1880. 
OHver of tho Mill z t. 

Cholmondeley, Maiy. 

Diana Tempest 3 v. — Red Fofctage 2 ▼. 
— Moth and Rust z v. 

Christian, Princess: vide Alice, 
Grand Duchesa of Hesse. 

'^Chronides of the Schönberg- 
Cotta Family," Author of (Mrs. 
£. Rundle Charles), f 1896. 
Chronides of the Schönberg>Cotta Fa- 
mily 2 ▼. — The Draytons and the 
Davenants 2 v. — On Both Sides of 
the Sea 2 v. — Winifred Bertram i v. — 
Diary of Mn. Kitty Trevylyan z v. — 
The Victory ol the Vanquished z v. — 
The Cottage by the Cathedral and other 
Parables z v. — Against the Stream 2 ▼. 
— The Bertram Family 2 v. — Conquer- 
ing^ and to Conquer z v. — Lapsed, bat not 
Lost z ▼• 

Clark, Alfred. 
The Finding of Lot'sWife z v. 

Clemens, Samuel L.: v, Twain. 

CHfford, Mrs. W. K. 

Love-Letten of a Worldly Woman z ▼. 
— AuntAnne 2 V. — The Last Touches, and 
other Stories z v. — Mrs. Keith's Crime 
I V. — A Wild Proxy z t. — A Flash of 
Stimmer z ▼. — A Woman Alone z v. — 
Woodade Farm z v. 

Clive, Mrs. Caroline, f 1873: 
vide Author of " Paul FerrolL" 

Cobbe, Frances Power, j- 1904. 
Re-£cfaoes z ▼. 

Coleridge, C R 
An English Squire 2 v« 



Coleridge, M. B. 
The King with two Faces 2 v. 

Coleridge, Samuel Taylor, 
t 1834. 

Poems z ▼. 

Collins, Charles Allston, f 1^73- 
A Cruise upon Wheels 2 t. 

Collins, Mortimer, \ 1876. 

Sweet and Twenty 2 v. — A Fight with 
Fortune 2 v. 

CoUins, WUkie, f 1S89. 

After Dark z v. — Hide and Seek 2 ▼. — 
A Plot in Private Life, etc. z ▼. — The 
Woman in White 2 v. — Basfl z v. — No 
Name 3 y. — The Dead Secret, and other 
Tales 2 V. — Antonina 2 t. — Armadale 
3 V. — The Moonstone 2 ▼. — Man and 
Wife 3 ▼. — Poor Miss Finch 2 ▼. — Miss 
or Mrs. ? z ▼. — The New Magdalen 2 v. — 
The Frozen Deep z v. — The Law and the 
Lady 2 ▼. — The Two Destinies z ▼. — My 
Lady *s Mon^, and Percy and the Prophet 
ZV.— The Haunted Hotel z v. — The 
Fallen Leaves 2 v. — JezebePs Daughter 
2 V. — The Black Robe 2 v. — Heart and 
Science 2 v. — "I say No," 2 v. — The Evil 
Genius 2 v. —The Guilty River, and The 
Ghost's Touch z v. — TheLegacy of Cain 
2 V. — Blind Love 2 ▼. 

"Cometh up as a Flower," Au- 
thor of : vide Rhoda Brough» 
ton. 

Conrad, Joseph. 
An Outcast of the Islands a t. — Tales 
of Unrest z v. 

Conway, Hugh (F. J. Fargus)» 
t 1885. 

Called Back z ▼. — Bound Together 
2 v. — Dark Days z v. — A Family Affair 
2 v. — Living or Dead 2 v. 

Cooper, James Fenimore (Am.), 

t 1851. 
The Spy (with Portrait) x ▼. — Tho Two 
Admirals ZV.— Tbejack O'Lantem zv. 

Cooper, Mrs.: vide KathariQO 
3aunder9, 
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Corelli, Marie. 

Vendetta Ist.— Thetma s ▼. — A 
Romance of Two Worlds 2 v. — '* Ardath " 
3 T. — Wonnwood. A Dnuna of Paris 
2 Y. — The Hired Baby, with other Stories 
and Social Sketches x v. — Barabbas ; A 
Dream of the Worid's Tragedy 2 ▼. — 
The Sonows of Satan 2 ▼. —The Mighty 
Atom IV. — The Murder of Delida x v. — 
Ziska X T. — Boy. A Sketch. 2 t.— The 
Master-Christian 2v. — ''Temporal Power" 
2 ▼. — God's Good Man 2 v. — Free 
Opinions x v. 

Cotes, Mrs. Everard. 

Those Delightfiil Americans x y. 

«County, the," Author o£ 
The County i v. 

Craik, George Lilfie, f 1866. 

A Manual of English Literatore and of 
the History of the English Lango^o a t. 

Craik, Mrs. (Miss Dinah M. 
Mulock), t 1887. 

John Halifax, Gentleman 2 t. — The 
Head of the Family 2 t. — A Life for a 
Lifs 2 T. — A Woman's Thoughts about 
Women x ▼. — Agatha's Husband x v. — 
Romantic Tales x t. — Domestic Stories 
XV. — Mistress and Maid x t. — The 
Ogüvies IV. — Lord Erlistoim i v. — 
Christian's Mistake i v. — Bread lipon 
the Waters x v. — A Noble Life x v. — 
Olive 2 V. — Two Marriages i v. — Studies 
from Life i v. — Poems i v. — The 
Wonum's Kingdom 2 v. — The Unkind 
Word, and other Stories 2 v. — A Brave 
Lady 2 v. — Hannah 2 v. — Fair France 
i V. — My Mother and I i v. —The Little 
Lame Pxince i v. — Sermons out of Chnrch 
x v.— The Laurel-Bush ; Two little Imkers 
IV. — ^A Legacy 2 v. — Young Mrs. Jardine 
2 V. — His Little Mother, and other Tales 
and Sketches i v. — Piain Speaking x v. — 
Miss Tommy x v. — King Arthur x v. 

Craik, Georgiana M. (Mrs. May). 

Lost and Won 1 v. — Faitk Uawin's 

Ordeal i v.— Leslie TyrreU i v. — Wini- 

fred's Wooing, etc. i v. — Mildred i v. — 

Esther HilFs Secret 2 v. — Hero Tre- 

velyan 1 v. — Without Kith or Kin 2 v. — 

■ '^"ly a Butterfly i v. — Sylvia's Choice ; 

csa 2 V, — Anne Warwick i v. — 

^s ? V. — T*VP Wonicn 9 Vt 



Cndk» Georgiaila M^ A M. C 
Stirling. 
Two Tales of Marxied Life (Hard to 
Bear, by Miss Craik ; A Tnie Man, by M. 
C. Stirling) 2 v. 

Craven, Mxa. Angustus: vide 
Lady Fullerton. 

Crawford, F. Marion (Am.). 
Mr. Isaacs i v. — Doctor Qandins iv. — 
To Leeward i v. — A Roman Siager 
IV. — An American Politidan e v. — 
Zoroaster i v. — A Tale of a Lonely Parish 
2 V. — Saradnesca 2 v. — Marzio's Crudfiz 
I V.— PaulPatoff 2 V.— With thelmmortals 
IV. — Greifenstein 2 v. — Sant' Bario 
2 V. — A Cigarette-Maker*» Romance 
I V. — Khaled i v. — The Witch of Prague 
2 V.— TheThree Fates 2v.— Don Orsiao 
2 V. — The Children of the King i v. — 
Pietro Ghisleri 2 v. — Marion Darche i v. 
— Katharine Landerdale 2 v. — The Ral> 
stons 2 V. — Casa Bracdo 2 v. — Adam 
Johnstone's Son i v. — Taqnisara 2 v. — 
A Rose of Yesterday i v. — Corleone 
2 V. —Via Cruds a v. — In the Palace of 
the King 2 v. — Marietta, a Maid of 
Venice 2 v. — Cec9ia a v. — Hie Heact 
of Rome 2 v. — Whosoever Shall Offend... 
2 V. — Soprane 2 v. 

Crockett, S. R. 
The Raiders 2 v. — Qeg Kelly 2 v. — 
The Grrey Man 2 v. — Love Idylb x v. — 
The Dark o' the Moon a v. 

Croker, B. lA. 

Peggy of Äe Bartons 2 v. — The Happy 
Valley i v. — The Old Cantonment, with 
Other Stories of India and Elsewhere i v. 

Gross, J. W.: vide George 

Eliof 8 Life. 
Cudlip, Mrs. Pender: vide A. 

Thomas. 
Cummins, Miss (Am.), j- 1866. 

The Lamplighter x v. — Mabel vanghan 
I V. — £1 Fnreidts iv. — ECauntedHearts xv. 

Cushing, Paul. 
The Blacksmith of Voe 2 v. 

«Daüy News." 

War Correspondence , 1877, by Ardii« 
bald Forbes and others 3 v. 

«»Dark," Author of, 

Dark x v. 
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Davis, Richard Harding (Am.). 

Gallegher , etc. x v. — Vaa Bibber and 
Othen ZV. — Raaaoo's FoUy i ▼. 

De Foe, Danfei, f 1731. 
Robinson Cnaoe i v. 

Deland, Margaret (Am.). 
Jobn Ward, Preacher i v. 

*• Democracy," Author of (Am.). 
Democracy i v. 

« Demos," Author of : viäe George 
Gissing. 

«•Diary and Notes," Author 
of: vide Author of "Horace 
Templeton." 

Dickens, Charles, f 1870. 

Tho Pickwick Qub (with Portrait) 2V. — 
American Notes i v. — Oliver Twbt i v. — 
Nicholas Nickleby 2t. — Sketches x v. — 
Martin Chuzzlewit 2 v. — A Christmas 
Carol ; The Chimes ; The Cricket on the 
Hearth 1 ▼. — Master Humphrej's Qock 
(OldCuriosityShop; BamabyRudge,etc.) 

3 ▼. — Pictures from Italy x v. — Dombey 
arid Son 3 V. — David Copperfield 3 V. — 
Bleak House 4 V. — A Child's History of 
England (2 v. S^M. 2,70.)— Hard Times 
I y. — ^ Little Dornt (with lllustrations) 4 v. 

— The BatUe of Life ; The Haunted Man 
IV. — A Tale of two Cities 2 v. — Hunted 
Down ; The Uncommercial Traveller x v. 

— Great Expectations 2 v. — Christmas 
Stories^ etc. x v. — Our Mutual Friend 
(with lllustrations) 4 V. — Somebody's 
Luggage; Mrs. Lirriper's Lodgings.; Mrs. 
Lirriper*s Legacy 1 v. — Doctor Mari- 
gold's Prescriptions ; Mugbyjunction x v. 
— . The Mystery of Edwin Drood (with 
lllustrations) 2 v. — The Mudfog Papers, 
XV. — The Letter» of Charles Dickens, ed. 
by his Sister-in-lawand bis eldestDaughter 

4 V. — Vide also Household Words, Novels 
and Tales, and John Forster. 

Dickens, Charles, & Wilkie 
Collins. 
No Thoroughfare; The Laie Miss Hol- 
Ungford I Vf 



Disraeli, Benjamin, Lord Bea- 
consfield, f 1881. 

Coningsby x v. — aybil x v. — Contarini 
Fleming (with Portrait) i v. — Alroy i v. — 
Tancred 2 v. — Venetia 2 v. — Vivian 
Grey 2 v. — Henrietta Temple x v. — 
Lothair 2 v. — Endymion 2 v. 

Dixon, Ella Hepworth. 

The Story of a Modem Woman x v. — One 
Doubtful Hour x v. 

Dixon, W. Hepworth, f 1879. 

Personal History of Lord Bacon x v. — 
Tho Holy Land 2 v. — New America 2 v. — 
Spiritual Wivcs 2 v. — Her Majesty^s 
Tower 4 V. — Free Russia 2 v. — History 
of two Queens 6 v. — White Conqucst 
2 V. — Diana, Lady Lylo 2 v. 

Dixon, Jr., Thomas, (Am.). 
The Leopard's Spots 2 v. 

Dougall, L. (Am.). 
Beggaxs All 2 v. 

Dowie, M6nie MurieL 
A Girl in the Karpathians i v 

Doyle, Sir A. Conan. 

The Sign of Four x v. — Micah Ciarice 
2 V.— -The Captain of the Pole-Star, and 
other Tales i v. — The White Company 
2 V. — A Study in Scarlet z v. -- The 
Great Shadow, and Beyond the City i v. — 
The Adventures of Sherlock Holmes 2 v. 
— The Refugees 2 v. — The Firm of 
Girdlestone 2 v. — The Memoirs of Sher- 
lock Holmes 2 v. — Round the Red Lanip 
XV. — The Stark Munro Letters x v. — 
The Exploits of Brigadier Gerard z v. — 
Rodney Stone 2 v. — Uncle Bemac x v. — 
The Tragedy of the Korosko i v. — A 
Duet I V. — The Green Flag i v. — The 
Great Boer War 2 v. — The War in South 
Africa i v. — The Hound of the Basker- 
villes XV. — Adventures of Gerard x v, — 
The Return of Sherlock Holmes 2 v. 

Drummond, Professor Henry, 



t i897._ 
Gn 



The Greatest Thing in tiie World; Pax 
Vobiscum ; The Cbanged Life x v. 

Dufiferin, the Bari ot 

Letters from High Latitudes x v. 

Duncan, Sara Jeannette: vide 
Mrs. Cotes. 
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Dunton: vide Th. Watts-Dun- 
ton. 

Earl, the, and tfae Doctor. 
South Sea Bubblet i t. 

Eastwick, Edward B., f 1883. 
Antobiography of Lntfullah x v. 

Edgeworth, Maria, vide Series 
for the Young, p. 29. 

Edwardes, Mrs. Annie. 

Archie Lovell 2 ▼. — Steven Lawrence, 
Yeoman 2 ▼. — Ought we to visit her? 2 v. 
— A Vagabond Heroine i v. — Leah : A 
Woman of Fasbion 2 v. — A Blue-Stock- 
ing X ▼. —Jet : Her Face or Her Fortune? 

1 V. — Vivian the Beauty i v. — A Ball- 
room Repentance 2 v. — A Girton Girl 

2 V. — A Playwright's Daughter, and 
Bertie Griffiths i ▼. — Pearl-Powder x t. 
The Adventuress x v. 

Edwards, Amelia B., f 1892. 

Barbara's History 2 v. — Miss Carew 
2 V. — Hand and Glove x ▼. — Half a Mil- 
lion of Money 2 ▼. — Debenham's Vow 
2 ▼. — In the Days of my Youth 2 y. — 
Untrodden Peaks and Unfrequented Val- 
leys IV. — Monsieur Maurice x v. — A 
Night on the Borders of the Black Forest 
I V. ■— A Poetry-Book of Eider Poets 
I V. — A Thousand Miles up the Nile 2 v. 
— A Poetry-Book of Modem Poets x v. — 
Lord Bracken buiy 2 v. 

Edwards, M. Betham-: vide 
Betham. 

Edward, Eggleston (Am.). 
The Faith Doctor 2 v. 

Elbon, Barbara (Am.). 
Bethesda 2 ▼. 

Eliot, George (Miss Evans— 
Mrs. Gross), f 1880. 
Scenes of Qerical Life 2 v. — Adam 
Bede 2 v. — The Mill on the Floss 2 v. — 
Silas Mamer x v. — Romola 2 v. — Felix 
Holt 2 V. — Daniel Deronda 4 V.— The 
Lifted Veil, and Brother Jacob x v.— 
Jmpressions of Theophrastus Such i ▼.— . 
Essays and Leaves from a Note-Book 
J ▼•, — George Eliofs Life, edited by her 
Husband, J. W. Gross 4 V. 



«Elizabeth and her Gerxnan 
Garden," Author of. 
Elizabeth and her German Garden x t— 
The Solitary Summer x v. — The Bene* 
£u:tress 2 v. 

EUiot, Mrs. Frances, f 1898. 

Diaxy of an Idle Woman in Italy 2t.— 
Old Court Life in Franoe 2 v. — The 
Itelians 2 V. — The Diaxy of an Idle 
Woman u Sicsiy x v. — Pictures of Old 
Rome I V.— The Diaxy of an IdleWomani« 
Spain 2 V. — The Red Cardinal x r. — 
The Story of Sophia x v. — Diary of aa 
Idle Woman in Constantinoplo x t. — 

Old Court Life in Spain 2 t Roman 

Gossip I V. 

"Englishwoman's Love-Let- 
ters, an," Author of. 
An Englishwoman's Love-Lettexs x t. 

Erroll, Henry. 
An Ugly Duckling x ▼. 

Esler, E. RentouL 
The Way they loved at Grimpat x t. 

"Essays and Reviews," the 

Authors of. 
Essays and Reviews. By varions Anthon 

I V. 

"Eatelle Russell," Author o£ 
Estelle Russell 2 v. 

Esterre-Keeling, Elsa D'. 

Three Sisters xv. — A L^ughine Fhilo- 
sopher xv — The Professor's Wooing xv. 
— In Thoughtland and in Dreamland 
IV» — Orchardscroft x v. — Appassionata 

X ▼• — Old Maidsand Youn^ 2 ▼. The 

Queen'» Serf x v. 

"Euthanasia," Author of. 
Euthanasia x v. 

Ewing, Juliana Horatia, f 1885. 
Tackanapes; The Story of a Short Life; 
Daddy Darwin's Dovecot x v. — A Fiat 
Iron for a Farthing x v. -- Tho Brownies. 
and other Tales x v. 

"Expiated," Author of. 
Expiated 2 v. 

Fargus, F. J,; vide Hugh Con- 
way. 
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Farrar, F. W. (Dean), f 1903. 
Daiknen and Dawn 3 ▼. 

^ Fate of Fenella, the," Authors 
of. 
Xh« Fate of Fenella, by 24 Authors z ▼. 

Felkin, Alfred Laurence: vide 
E. T. Fowler. 

Felkin, Mrs.: vide E. T. Fowler. 

Fendall, Perpy: vide F. C 
Philips. 

Fenn, George Manville. 
The Panon o* Dumford a v. — The 
Clerk of Portwick a ▼. 

Fielding, Henry, f I754. 
Tomjonesa V. 

Findlater, Mary and Jane: vide 

Kate Douglas Wiggin. 
Five Centuries 

of the English Language and Literatare : 
John WycliflFe. — Geoffirey Chaucer. — 
Stephen Hawes. — Sir Thomas More. — 
Edmund Spenser. — Ben Jonson. — John 
Lrocke. — ^Thomas Gray (vol.500, pubhshed 
1860) X V. 

Fleming, George (Am.). 
Kismet z v. — Andromeda a v. 

Forbes, Archibald, f 1900. 

My £zi>eriences of the War between 
France and Germany a v. — Soldiering 
and Scribbling z v. — Memories and 
Studies of War and Peace 2 ▼. — Vide also 
«< Daily News/' War Correspondence. 

Forrest, R. E. 

£jght Days a t. 

Forrester, Mrs. 

Viva a V. — Rhona 2 ▼. — Roy and Viola 
2 V. — My Lord and My Lady 2 v. — I 
have Lived andLoved 2 v. — June 2 v. — 
Omnia Vanitas z v. — Although he was a 
Lord, and other Tales z v. — Corisande, 
and other Tales x v. — Once Again 2 v. — 
Of the World, Worldly z v. •— Dearest 
2 ▼. — The Light of other Days z v. — 
Too Late Repented z t. 

Forster, John, t 1876. 
The Life of Charles Dickens (with Illus- 
trations and Portraits) 6 v. — Life and 
Tiiue» of Oliver Goldsmith a v. 



Fothergill, Je 

The First Violin 2 t. — Probation a v. — 
Made or Marred, and *' One of Three" 
ZV. — Kith and Kin av.^Peril av.— 
Borderland a v. 

** Found Dead," Author of : vide 
James Payn. 

Fowler, Ellen Thomeycroft 

(Mrs. Alfred Laurence Felkin). 

A Double Thread 2 v. — The Farring' 

dons a V. — Fuel of Fire z ▼. — Place and 

Power a v. 

Fowler, Ellen Thomeycroft 
(Mrs. A. L. Felkin) ft Alfred 
Laurence Felkin. 
Kate of Kate Hall a v. 

Fox, Caroline, j- 187 1. 

Memories of Old Friends from her Jour- 
nals and Letters, edited by Horace N. 
Pym a v. 

«Frank Fairlegh," Author of 
(F. E. Smedley), f 1864. 
Frank Fairlegh a v. 

Francis, M. E. 
The Duenna of a Genius z v. 

Frederic, Harold (Am.), f 1898. 
Illumination a v. — March Hares z v. 

Freeman, Edward A, f 1892. 

The Growth of the English Constitution 
XV. — Select Historical Essays z v. — 
Sketches from French Travel z v. 

Froude,JamesAnthony,-f- 1894. 
Oceana z v. — The Spanish Story of the 
Armada, and other E^ays z v. 

Fullerton, Lady Georgiana, 

t 1885. 

Ellen Middleton z v. — Grantley Manor 
2 V. — Lady Bird 2 v. — Too Strange not 
to be True 2 v. — Constance Sherwood 
2 V. — A Stormy Life 2 v, — Mrs. Geralds' 
Niece 2 v. — The Notary's Daughter z v. — 
The Lilies of the Valley, and The Houseof 
Penarvan z v. — TheCountess de Bonneval 
ZV. — Rose Leblanc z v. — Seven Stories 
XV. — The Life of Luisa de Carvajal x v. 
— A Will and a Way, and The Hand- 
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kerchief at the Window * ▼. ~ Eliane 
2 y. (by Mra. Augustus Craven, translated 
bj Lady FuUerton). — Laurentia i v. 



Gardiner, Marguerite : 
Lady Blessington. 



vide 



Gaskell, Mrs., t 1865. 

Mary ßarton x v. — Ruth 2 v. — North 
and South i v. — Lizzie Leigh, and other 
Tales IV.— The Life of Charlotte Bronte 
2 V. — Lois the Witch, etc. i v. — Sylvia's 
Lovor» 2 V. — A Dark Night'« Work 
IV.-- Wives and Daughters 3 V. — Cran- 
ford I V. — Cousin Phillis, and other Tales 

XV. 

"Geraldine Hawthome," Author 
of: vide Author of "Miss 
MoUy." 

Gerard, Dorothea (Madame Lon- 
gard de Longgarde). 
Lady Baby 2 v. — Recha i v. — Ortho- 
dox t V. — TheWrong Man x v. — A Spot- 
less Reputation i v. — A Forgotten Sin i v. 

— One Year i v.— The Supreme Crime i v. 

— TheBlood-Tax i v. — Holy Matrimony 
IV. — The Etemal Woman x v. — Made 
of Money i v. — The Bridge of Life i v. 

— The Three Essentials i v. — The Im- 
probable Idyl i V. 

Gerard, E. (Emily deLaszowska). 
A Secret Mission i v. — A Foreigner 2 v. 

— Hie Extermination of Love 2 v. 

Gibeme, Agnes. 
The Curate's Home i v. 

Gissing, George, j* 1903. 

Demos. A Story of English Socialism 2 v. 

— New Grub Street 2 v. 

Gladstone, Rt Hon. W. £., 

t 1898. 

Rome and the Newest Fashions in Re- 
ligion IV. — Bulgarian Horrors, and 
Russia in Turkistan, with other Tracts 
I V. — The Hellenic Factor in the Eastem 
Problem, with other Tracts x v. 

Glyn, Elinor. 

The Visits of Elizabeth x v. — The Re- 
flections of Ambrosine x v. — The Vidssi- 
tudes of Evangeline x v. 

Godfrey, Hai (Charlotte O'Conor- 
Eccles). 
"he Rejnvenation of Miss Semaphore x v. 



Goldsmith, Oliver, f 1774. 
Select Works (with Portrait) z v. 

Goodman, Edward J. 

Too Curious i v. 

Gordon, Julien (Am.). 
A Dlplomat's Diary x v. 

Gordon, Major -Gen. C G., 

t 1885. 
His Toumals at Kartoum. IntroductioB 
and !Notes by A. E. Hake (with ei^^teen 
lUustrations) 2 v. 

Gore, Mrs., f 1861. 

Castles in the Air x v. — The Deaa's 
Daughter 2 v. — Progress and Prejudice 
2 V. — Mammon 2 v. — A Life*s Lessons 
2 v. — The Two Aristocracies a v. — Heck- 
ington 2 V. 

Grand, Sarah. 

Our Manifold Natur« it.— BaU the 
Impoesible 2 v. 

Grant, Miss. 
Victor Lescar 2 v. — The Sun-Maid a v. 
— My Heart's in the Highlands 2 v. — 
Artiste 2 v. — Prince Hugo 2 v. — Cara 
Roma 2 V. 

Gray, Maxwell. 
The Silence of Dean Maitland 2 v. — The 
Reproach of Annesley 2 v. 

QrenviUe: Murray, E.C(Trois- 
Etoiles), t i88i. 
The Member for Paris 2 v« — Toung 
Brown 2 v. — The Boudoir Cabal 3 V. — 
French Fictures in English Chalk (Firü 
Series) 2 v. — The Russians of T«-day 
IV. — French Pictures in English Chalk 
(Second SeriesJ 2 v. — Strange Tales 
i v. — That Artful Vicar 2 v. — Six Months 
in the Ranks x v. — People I have met x v. 

Grimwood, Ethel St Clair. 
My Three Years in Manipur (with Por- 
trait) X V. 

Grohman, W. A. Baillie. 

Tyrol and the Tyfolese x v. 

Gunter, Archibald Clavering 
(Am.). 
Mr. Barnes of New York x v. 
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Guthrie, F. Anstey : vidc Anstey. 

*<Guy Livüigstone," Autlic»: of 
(Georgt Alfi«d Laurence), 
t 1876. 
Guy Livingitone it. — Sword and 
Gown XV. — Barren Honour z v. — 
Border and Bastille z ▼. — Maurice Döring 
IV. — Sana Merd 2 v. — Brealdng a 
Butterfly a v. — Anterot a ▼. — Ha- 
saxene a ▼. 

Habberton, John (Am.). 
Helen*! Babies & Other People's Chil- 
dren z v. — The Bowsham Purzle x ▼. — 
One Tramp; Mrs. Maybum's Twins z y. 

Haggard, H. Rider. 

King Solomon't Mine« z v. — She av. — 
Jess 3 V. — Allan Quatermain a v. — The 
Witch's Head a v. — Maiwa's Revenge 
XV. — Mr. Meeson'a Will i v. — Colonel 

2iiariteh, V. C. a v. — Qeopatra 2 v. — 
Uan's Wife x v. — Beatrice a v. — Dawn 
2 V. — Montezuma's Daughter a v. — The 
Feople of the Mist a v. — Joan Haste a v.— 
Heart of the World a v. — The Wisard 
IV. — Doctor Theme z v. — Swallow 
2 V. — Black Heart and White Heart, 
and Elissa z v. — Lysbeth a v, — A Winter 
Filgrimage a v. — Pearl-Maiden 2 v. — 
Stella Fregelius a v. — The Brethren a v. 
— Ayesha. The Retnm of ' She' a v. 

Haggard, H. Rider, ft Andrew 
Lang. 
The World*» Desire 9 ▼. 

Hake, A. B.: vide Gen. Gordon. 

Hall, Mrs. S. C, f 1881. 

Can Wrong be Rigbt? z v. — Marian a v. 

' Hamerton. Philip Gilbert, 
ti894. 

Marmorne XV. — French and English a v. 
Hardy, Miss Iza: vide Author of 
'*Not Easily Jealous." 

Hardy, Thomas. 

The Hand of Ethelberta 3 v. — Far 
froni the Madding Crowd 2 v. — The Re- 
tum of the Nativ« a v. — The Tnuupet- 
Maior 2 v. — A Laodicean a v. — Two on 
a Tower a v. — A Pair of Blue Eyes 3 v. 
-»- A Group of Noble Dames z v. — Tess 
of the D'Urbervilles 2v. — Life's Little 
Ironie« x v. — Jude the Obscure 3 v. 



Harland, Henty, f 1905. 
The Cardinal's SnufiF-Box z v. — The 
Lady Paraiqount x v.— My Friend Prospero 

X V. 

Harraden, Beatrice. 

Ship« that pass in the Night i v. — In 
Vatying Moods x v. — Hilda Strafford, 
and The Remittance Man x v. — The 
Fowler a v. — Elatharine Frensham a v. 

— The Scholar't Daoghter x v. 

Harrison, Agnes. 

Martin 's Vineyard x v. 

Harte, Bret (Am.), f 1902. 

Prose and Poetry (Tales of the Argo- 
nauts: — The Lock of Roaring Camp; 
The Outcasts of Poker Fiat, etc. — 
Spanish and American Legends; Con- 
densed Novels; Civic and Character 
Sketches; Poems) 3 v. — Idyls of the 
Foothills I V. — Gabriel Conroy a v. — 
Two Men of Sandy Bar x v. — Thankful 

Blossom, and other Tales x v The 

Story of a Mino x v. — Drifk from Two 
Shores x v. — An Heiress of Red Dog, 
and other Sketches z v. ^The Twins of 
Table Mountain, and other Tales x v. — 
Jeff Brißn'sLove Story, and other Tales 
ZV. — Rip, and other Stories x v. — On 
the Frontier x v. — By Shore and Sedge 
XV.— Manna z v. — Snow-bound at 
Eagle's, and Devirs Ford z v. ~ The 
Crusade of the "ExceWor" x v. — A 
Millionaire of Rough - and - Rea^, and 
other Tales x v. — Captain Jim*s Friend, 
and the Argonauts of North Liberty x v. 

— Cressy z v. — The Heritage of Dedlow 
Marsh, and other Tales z v. — A Waif of 
the Plains z v. — AWard of the Golden 
Gate ZV. — A Sappho of Green Springs, 
and other Tales x v. — A First Family of 
Tasajar» x v.— Colonel Starbottle's Client, 
and some other People z v. — Susy i v. — 
Sally Dows. etc. z v. — A Protögee of 
Jack Hamlin's, etc. z v. — The Beil- 
Ringer of Angel's, etc. x v. — Clarence 
z V. — In a HoUow of the Hills, and Tho 
Devotion of Enriques z v. — TheAncestors 
of Peter Atherly, etc. xv.— Three Partners 
ZV. — Tales of Trail and Town z v. — 
Stories in Light and Shadow z v. — Mr. 
JackHamlin'sMediation ,and otherStories 
ZV. — From Sand-Hill to Pine z v. — 
Under the Redwoods z v. — On the Old 
Trail z v. — Trent's Trust z v. 

Havelock, Sir Henry: vide Rev. 
W. Brock. 
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HwümmA (An.), 



Hswtfionicv 
t 1S64« 

Tb» ScaHct Letter it.— Tinirfniii 
«SOS (Tbe Matbie Famj 2 t. — Paaac» 
irom dieEaciiAH«to.B0olworKaAaml 
HawtbonM2 V. 

Hcctor, MfB.: vüle Mi«. Alcx- 
andec 

<* Hdr of RcdcbrUe, the^" Aodior 
of : zTftir Chaiiotte If. Yonge 

HelfMy Sir Anfaur f 1S75. 

Frieods la CoMiidl « ▼. — Irmm 60 Krom 

Henuui«» Mn. PeUda, f 1835. 
8«l€ct FMtical Wofks i ▼• 

Hewlett, Maurice. 
Tb« VoreU Löwen it. — little Norek 
o( Italf IT. — The LUe and Deatb of 
Kidiard Yea^aad'NaT 3 t, — New Caa- 
terboTf Tales it. — Tbe Qaeen's Qoair; 
or, Tb« Sfx Yean' Tragedjr 3 t. — Food 
AdTeotores it.— Tbe Fo<d Emut a t. 

Hichens, Robert 
Flamet2T. — Tbe SlaTeaT. — Fdix 2t. 
— Tbe Woman witb tbe Fan 2 t. — Tbe 
Garden of Allab 2 v. — TbeBUck Spaniel, 
and Otfaer Storiet i t. 

Hobart Pasha, Admiral, f 1886. 
Sbetcbee from mj Lue 1 t. 

Hobbea, John Oliver. 

Tbe Oods, Some Mortals and Lord 
Wickenham it.— Tbe Serions Wooing 

X T. 

Hoey, Mri. CasheL 
A Golden Sorrow it. — Out of Conrt 
«T. 

Holdaworth, Annie E. 
Tbe Yean tbat tbe Locust batb Baten 
it. — Tbe Godf Arrive it.— Tbe Val- 
ley of tbe GreatSbadow it. — GreatLow- 
laods X V. — A Garden of Spinsten i v. 

Holme Lee: vtä^ Harriet Parr. 

Holmes, Oliver Wendell (Am.), 

1 1894. 
Tbe Autocrat of tbe Breakfast-Table 
i T. — Tbe Profestor at tbe Breakfast- 
Table IT.- Tbe Poet at tbe Breakfast- 
""•ble IT. — Over tbe Teacups i t. 



HopCy AnlhoMy (Hatvim^ 
ICr. Wüf s Widov I ▼. — A 
oi Air IT. — Half a Hcco xt. — Tke In- 
« Imirti iMi of tbe P I rl 1 1 1 1 t.— Xhe God 
m ibeCar IT.— TWChraMdeeefCovit 

I T. — TbeHeactof niacseasOecaxT. — 
FbroH» 2T. — SoMMi DalesT. — Rapert 
ot Hcatzn IT.— TW Kia^% Mkzor 
2T« — QnwanteiT. — TristraaofBkataT. 

— Tbe latrasioM of PeBB7 a T. — Doobfe 
Hameas 2 T. — A Serraat of tbeBsbüc a T. 

Hopkins, Tigfae. 
An Uler in Cid Fianoe i T. — Tbe ICaa 
in tlie IiOB Kaak it.— Tbe Da«eoas 
of Cid Pivis I T. — Tbe SOeat Gate i t. 

* HonceTemideton,'' Andiorot 
Diafyaad Notas IT. 

Homnnc^ Bmest WnUam. 
A Bride from tbe Bosh it.- Under 
Two Skies it.— Tiay Lattreü i t. — 
Tbe Bo« of Taxoomba it.— Mj Lord 
Dake it. — Yonni; Blood it. — Some 
Persons Unknown it. — Tbe Amateur 
Cradcsmaa x t. — Tbe Rofoe'slfiaxcli x t. 

— Tbe Belle ofTooiaki T.—PeocaTi x t. 

— Tbe Black Mask it.— TbeShadowof 
die Rope IT. — No Hero it. — Denis 
Dent IT. — Irralie's Bnshranger and Tbe 
Unbidden Gvest it. — Stingaree it. — 
A Tbief m tbe Ni«^ i t. 

«^ Household Words." 

Condocted bj Cbarles Dickens. 1851-56. 
36 T. — NoTKLS and Talks reprinted from 
■ " Cbarka ] 



Hoosebold Word« by ( 
1856-59. II T. 

Houstoun, Mrs. : vide ** Recom- 

mended to Mercy.* 
**How to be Happy though 
Married," Author of. 
How to be Happy tbongb Married i t. 
Howard, Blanche Willis (Am.), 

1 1899. 
One Sommer it. — Annt Serena it. — 
Guenn 2 t. — Tony, tbe Maid, etc. it. — 
The Open Door 2 t. 

Howard, BlancheWillis,-f 1899, 
ft William Sharp, f 1905. 
A Fellowe and His Wife i t. 

Howells, William Dean (Am.). 

A Foregone Condnsion it. — The 
Lady of the Aroostook it. — A Modem 
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I aistance 2 v. — The Undiscovered Country 
XV. — Venetian Life (with Portrait) z v. 

— Italian Joumeys i v. — A Chance Ac- 
quaintance z v. — TheirWedding^Journey 
IV. — A Fearful Responsibility, and 
TonclH's Marria^ x ▼. — A Woman's 
F eason a t. — Dr. Brcen*« Practice x v. — 
Tbe Rise oi Silas Lapham 2 v. — A Pair 
of Patient Loveri x ▼. -> Mi« Bellard's In- 
spiration X V. 

Hughes, Thomas» f 1898. 

Tom Brown's School-Days x v^ 

Hungerford, Mn. (Mrs. Aigles), 

t 1897. 
Molly Bawn a v. ^ Mrt. Geofürey a v. 

— Faith and Unfaith 2 v. — Portia a v. — 
Ix>ys , Lord Berresford, and other Tales 
XV. — Her First Appearance, and other 
Tales XV. — Phyllis a v. — Rossmoyne 
av« — Doris a v. — A Maiden all Forlom, 
etc. XV. — A Passive Crime, . and other 
Stories XV. — Green Pleasare and Grey 
Grief a V. — A Mental Struggle 2 v. — 
Her Week's Amüsement, and Ugly 
Barrington i v. — Lady Branksmere 2 v. 

— Lady Valworth's Diamonds z v. — A 
Modem Circo a v. — Marvel a v. — The 
Hon. Mrs. Vereker i v. — Under-Cur- 
rents a v. — In Durance Vile, etc. x v.— A 
Trottblesome Girl, and other Stories x v. — 
A Life's Remorse a v. — A Bojrn Coquette 
a V. — The Duchess x v. — Lady Verner*s 
Flight X V. — A. Conqnering Heroine, 
and " When in Doubt" x v. — Nora 
Creina a v. — A Mad Frank, and other 
Stories XV. — The Hoyden a v. — The 
Red Hoose Mystery x v. — An Unsatis« 
factory Lover x v. — Peter's Wife a v. — 
Tho Three Graces x v. — A Tag of War 
X ▼. — The Professor's Experiment a v. — 
A Point of Consdence a v. — A Lonely 
Girl XV. — Lovice x v. — The Coming ol 
Chloe X V. 

Hunt, Mrs.: vid^ Averil Beau- 
mont 

Hunt, Violet 
The Human Interest x v. 

Ingelow, Jean, f 1897. 

Off the Skelligs 3 v. — Poems a v. — 
Fated to be Free a v. — Sarah de 
Berenger a v. — Don John a v. 

Inglis, the Hon. Lady. 
The Siege of Lncknow x v. 



Ingram, John H.: vide £. A. 
Poe. 

Iota: vide Mrs. Mannington 
Calfyn. 

Irving, Washington (Am.), 
t 1859. 

The Sketch Book (with Portrait) x v. •— 
The Life of Mahomet x v. — Lives of the 
Successors of Mahomet x v. — Oliver Gold- 
smith z V. — Chronides of Wolfert's Roost 
XV. — Life of Georgb Washington 5 v. 

Jackson, Mrs. Helen (H. H.) 

(Am.), t 1885. 
Ramona a v. 

Jacobs, W. W. 

Many Caxigoes x v. — The Skipper's 
Wooing, and The Brown Man's Servant 
XV. — Sea Urchins x v. — A Master of 
Craft I V. — Light Freights x v. — At Sun- 
wich Port XV. — The Lady of the Bärge x v. 

— Odd Craft x v. — Dialstone Lane z v. 

— Captains All x v. 

James, Charles T. C 
Holy Wedlock x v. 

James, Q. P. R, f 1860. 

Morley Emstein (with Portrait) z v* — 
Forest Days i v. — The False Heir 1 v. — 
Arabella Stuart x v. — Rose d' Albret 
XV. — Arrah Neil x v. — Agincourt 1 v. — 
The Smnggler x v. — The Step-Mother 
a V. — Beauchamp x v. — Heidelberg 
XV. — The Gipsy x v. — The Castle of 
Ehrenstein x v. — Damley i v. — Russell 
2 V. — The Convict a v. — Sir Theodore 
Broughton a v. 

James, Henry (Am.). 

The American 2 v. — The Europeans 
XV. — Daisy Miller ; An International 
Episode ; Four Meetings x v. — Roderick 
Hudson a V. — The Madonna of the 
Future, etc. x v. — Eugene Pickering, 
etc. XV. — Confidence i v. — Washing- 
ton Square, etc. 2 v. — The Portrait of a 
Lady 3 V. — Foreign Parts x v. — French 
Poets and Novelists x v. — The Siege of 
London; The Point of View; A Pas- 
sionate Pilgrira 1 y. — Portraits of Places 
ZV. — A Little Tour in France x v. 

Jeaiireson, J. Cordy. 
A Book about Doctors a v. — A 
Woman in spite of Herself a v. — Tho 
^eal Lord Byron ^ v. 
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Jenldn, Mn. Charles, f 1885. 
"Who Broaks— Pays" i ▼. — Skir- 
miahing i ▼, — Onco and Again a ▼. — 
Two French Marriages 2 r. — Witfam an 
Aco z y. — Jupiter's Daugfaten \ v. 

Jekikiiis, Edward. 
Ginx't Babj, his Birth and otiher Mis- 
fortunet ; Lord Bantam a ▼. 

"Jennic of 'The PrinceV" 
Author of : vide B. H. Buxton. 

Jerome, K. Jerome. 
The Idle Thougbts of an Idle Feflow 
z ▼. — Diazy of a PQgrimage, and Six 
Enays z v. — Novel Notes it. — Sketches 
in Lavender, Blue and Green z ▼. — 
The Second Thonghts of an Idle Fellow 
z ▼. — Three Man on the Bummel z v. — 
Panl Kehrer 2 v. — Tea-Table Talk z v. 
— Tommy and Co. z v, — Idle Ideas in Z90S 

z V. 

Jerrold, Douglas, f 1857. 
History of St. Giles and St. James 

2 ▼. — Men of Character a ▼. 

'*John Halifax, Gentleman," 
Author of: vide Mrs. Craik. 

Johnny Ludlow: vide Mrs. 
Henry Wood. 

Johnson, Samuel, \ 1784. 
Lives of tibe Engliah Poets 2 ▼• 

Jolly, Emily. 
Colonel Dacre 2 ▼. 

*<Joshua Davidson," Author of : 
vide Mrs. £. Lynn Linton. 

Kavanagh, Miss Julia, \\%'JT. 
Nathalie a ▼. — Daisy Borns 2 ▼. — 
Grace Lee 2 ▼. — Rachel Gray z r. — 
Adele 3 r. — A Summer and Winter in 
the Two Sicilies 2 ▼. — Seven Years, and 
other Tales 2 t. — French Women of 
Letters z t. — English Women of Letters 
ZV. — Queen Mab 2 v. — Beatrice 2 v. — 
Sybil's Second Love 2 y. — Dora 2 v. — 
Silvia 2 V. — Bessie 2 v. — John Dornen 

3 V. — Two Lilies 2 v. — Forget-me-nots 
2 V. — Vide also Series for the Young, 
p. 29. 

Keary, Annie, f 1879. 
QWbury 3 V, ~ Castle Daly 3 y. 



Keeling, I^Esterre-: vide £s- 
terre. 

Kempis, Thomas a. 

The Iflutation of Christ. Tnmslated 
firom Üie Latin by W. Beaham, ».i>. z v. 

Kimball, Richard B. (Am.), f 
Saint Leger z v. — Romaaco of Student 
Life Abroad z v. — Undcrc ur rent» z v. — 
Was he Successfid? z ▼. — To-Day in New 

York z V. 

IQnglake, Alexander William, 

t 1891. 
Eotfaen z ▼. ~ The Invasion of the 

Crimea Z4 v. 

iüngsley, Charles, f 1875. 
Yeast ZV. — Westward ho 1 2 v. — Tiro 
Yean a^o 2 t. — Hypatia a ▼. — Akoa 
LodEe ZV. — Herewiird tha Wake a v. — 
At Last a V. — His Letlers and Memories 
of his Life, editedby bis Wife a v. 

Kingsley, Henry, f 1876. 
Ravenshoe a v. — Anstia Elüot z v. — 
Geoffry Hamlyn 2 v. — The Hfllyars and 
the Bmrtons 2 v. — Leighton Court z v. — 
Valentin z v. ~ Oakshott Castle z v. — 
Reginaki Hether^^ a v. -~ The Orange 
Garden 2 V. 

Kinross, Albert 
An Opera and Lady Grasmere z v. 

Kipling, Rudyard. 
Piain Tales from the Hills z v. — The 
Second Jungle Book z v. — Tbe Seven 
Seas ZV. — "Captains Courageons" 
ZV. — The Day's Work z v. — A Fleet 
in Being zv. — Stalky & Co. xv. — Fh» 
Sea to Sea 2 v. — The City of Dreadfol 
Night X V. — Kim z v. —Just So Stories x v. 
— The Five NaUons z v. — Traffics and 
Disooveries z v. 

Laffan, May. 
Flitters, Tatters, and the Connsellor, 
etc. z V. 

Lamb, Charles, f 1834. 

The Essays of Elia and Eliana x v. 

Lang, Andrew: vide H. Rider 
Haggard. 

Langdon, Mary (Am.), 
Ida May ( v. 
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««Last of the Cavaliere, tfae," 
Author of (Miss Piddington). 
The I«ast of tbe Cavaüien st.— The 
Gain of a Lom x ▼. 

•Si^szowska, Min« de: inde E. 
Gerard. 

I^urence, George Alfred, 
Author of : vide " Guy Living- 
stone." 

LAwless, the Hon. Emily. 
Hnrrish x ▼. 

«^Leaves from the Journal of 
our Life in the Highlands:" 
vtcU Victoria R. I. 

Lee, Holme, f 1 900 : vidt Harriet 
Parr. 

Lee, Vemon. 

Pope JacynUi, etc. x v. 

Le Kanu, J. S., f 1873. 

XJn<de Silas 2 v. — Guy Devereü 2 ▼. 

Lemon, Mark, j- 187a 
'Wait for the End 2 v. — Loved at Last 
a V. — FaUcner Lyle 2 ▼. — Le3rton Hall, 
and otker Tales 2 ▼. — Golden Fettws 

ST. 

** Letters of Her Mother to 
Elizabeth, the," Author of: 
vtde W. R. H. Trowbridge. 

I^ver, Charles, f 1872. 
Tbe O'Donoghue it. — The Knig:bt of 
Gwynne 3 t. — Arthur O'Leary st. — 
Harry Lorrequer 2 v. — Charles O'Mal- 
ley 3 T. — Tom Burke of "Ours" 3T. — 
Jack Hinton 2 t. — The Daltons 4 t. — 
The Dodd Family Abroad 3 t. — The 
Martins of Cro' Martin 3 t. — The For- 
tunes of Glencore st. — Roland Cashel 
3 T. — DaTenport Dünn 3 t. — Confiessions 
of Con Cregan st. — One of Them 2 t. — 
Maurice Tiemay st. — Sir Jasper Carew 
2 V. — Barrington st« — A Day*s Ride 
ST. — Luttrell of Arran 2 t. — Tony Butler 
2 V. — Sir Brook Fossbrooke 2 t. — The 
Bramleighs of Bishop's Folly s t. — A 
Rent in a Qoud x t. — That Boy of Nor- 
cott's IT. — St. Patrick's Eto; Paul 
Gosslett's Confessions x t. — Lord Kil- 
|obbin 9 T« 



Levett-Yeals, S. 

The Honour of SaToUi z t. — The 
CheTaliec d* Auriac x t. — The Traitor's 
Way X T. — The Lord FroCector x t. — 
Orrain x t. 

Lewes, G. H., t 1878. 
Randiorpe z t. — The Physiology 01 
Common Life st. — On Acten and tbe 
Art of Acting x t. 

Linton, Mrs. E. Lsmn, f 1898. 

The true History of Joshua Davidson 
X T. — Patricia Kemball st.— The 
Atonement of Leam Dundas 2 t. — The 
World well Lost st. — Under which 
Lord? ST.— Witb a Silken Thread, and 
otfaer Storiaa z t. — Todbanters' at Loan- 
in' Head, and other Stories z t. — ** My 
LoTe! " ST. — The Ghi of tbe Period, 
aad oCber Social Essays x t. — lone s t. 

Lockhart, Laurenca W. M., 
•)■ 1882. 

Mine is Thine s t. 

LiOfhis, Lord Aug^stus. 

Diplomatie Reminisoences X837 - x86s 
(witb Portrait) 2 t. 

Longard, M^e de: viäe D. 

Gerard. 
LongfeUow, Heniy Wads- 

worth (Am.), f 1882. 
Poetical Works (with Portrait) 3 ▼• — 
Tbe DiTine Cotnedy of Dante Alighieri 
3T. — The New-Englaad Tragedies x t. 
— The DiTine Tragedy x t. ~ Flower-de- 
Luoe, and Three Books of Song x t. — 
Tbe Masque of Faadora, and other Poems 

Z T. 

Lonsdale, Margaret 

Sister Dora (witb a Portrait of Sister 
Dora) XT. 

Lorimcr, George Horace (Am.). 

Letters from a Self-Made Merchant to his 
Sott ZT. — Old Gorgon Graham x t. 

«•Lost Battle, a," Author of. 
A Lost Battle 2 t. 

Lubbock, Sir John (Lord Ave- 
bury). 
The Pleasures of Life x t. — The Beao- 
ties of Nature (witb Blustrations) x t. — 
The Use of Life z t. — Scenery of Switzer- 
land (with IHustrations) 2 t. — Essays and 
Addretses Z900-i90^ z t. 
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««Lutfullah": vide BastwiclL 

Lyall, Edna, f 1903. 
W« Two » ▼. — Donovan a v. — In 
ihe Golden Days 2 ▼. — Knigiit-Errant 
« V. — Won by Waiting a v. — Wayfaring 
Men a V. — Hope the Hennit a v. — 
Doreen a v. ^ In Spite of All 2 v. — The 
Hinderen x ▼. 

Lytton, Lord: vide E. Bulwer. 

Lytton, Robert Lord (Owen 
Meredith), f 1891. 
Poen» a ▼. — Fables in Song a ▼. 

Maartens, Maarten. 
The Sin of Joost Aveliagh i v. — An 
Old Maid's £ove a ▼. — God*s Fool a v. 
— The Greater Glonr a t. — My I«ady 
Kobody a ▼. — Her Memory i v. — Some 
Women I have known x v. — My Poor 
Reladons a v. — Dorothea a v. — The 
Healers a y. 

M^Aulay, Allan: vide Kate 
Douglas Wiggin. 

Macaulay, L.ord, Thomas 
Babington, f 1859. 
History of England (with Portrsut) zo ▼. 
— ' Critical and Hlstorical Essays 5 ▼. — 
Lays of Andent Rome i v. — Speeches 
2 V. — Biographical Essays i v. — Wil- 
liam Pitt, Atterbury z y. — (See also 
Treyelyan). 

McCarthy, Justin. 
The Waterdsüe Keighbours a y. ->- 
Dear Lady Disdain a y. — Miss Misan- 
thrope a y. — A History of onr own Times 

5 y. — Donna Quisote a y. -^ A short 
History of onr own Times a y. — A 
History of the Four Greorges yols. z & 
a. — A History of our own Times yols. 

6 & 7 (supplemental). — A History of the 
Four Georges and of William IV. Vols. 3, 
4 & 5 (supplemental). 

Mac Donald, George, f 1905. 
Alec Forbes of Howglen a y. — Annais 
of a Quiet Neighbourhood 2 y. — David 
Elginbrod a y. — The Vicar's Daughter 
a y. — Malcolm a y. — St. George and 
St. Michael a y. — The Marquis of 
Lossie a y. -> Sir Gibbie a y. — Mary 
Marston 2 y. — The Gifts of the Child 
Christ, and other Tales z y. — The Prin- 
cess and Curdie z y. 

Mackamess, Mrs., f 1881. 
Sunbeam Stories z y. — A Peerless 
Wife 2 y. ~ A Mingled Yam a y. 



Mackay, Eric, f 1S98. 
Loye Letten of a Violinist, and other 
Poems z y. 

MOKnight, Charles (Am.). 
Old Fort Duquetne a y. 

Madaren, lan. 
Beside the Bonnie Brier Bush i ▼. — 
The Days of Auld Langsyne z y. — His 
Majesty Baby z y. 

Macleod, Fiona, f 1905. 

Wind and Waye z y. — The Sunset of Old 
Tales z y. 

Macleod, Norman, f 1872. 
The Old Lieutenant and his Son z y. 

Macpherson, James, f 17^6: 
vide Ossian. 

Macquoid, Mrs. 
Patty a y. — Miriam's Marriage a y. — 
Pictnres across the Channel a y. — Too 
Soon z y. — My Story 2 y. — Diane 2 r. 

— Beside the Riyer s y. — A Faithfnl 
Loyer 2 y. 

''Mademoiselle Mori," Author 
of (Miss Roberts). 
Mademoiselle Mon a y. •— Denise zy. 

— Madame Fontenoy z y. — On tiie 
Edge of the Storm z y. — The Ateli«r da 
Lys a y. — In the Olden Time a y. 

Mahon, Lord: vide Stanhope. 

Maine, E. S. 
Scarsdiff Rocks a y. 

Malet, Sir Edward, G.C.B., 
G.CJilX5. 

Shifting Scenes z y. 

Malet, Lucas. 

Colonel Enderby's Wife a y. ^ The 
History of Sir Richard Calmady 3 y. 

Malmesbury, the Earl o^ G.C.B. 
Memoirs of an ExoMinistier j y. 

Mann, Mary E. 
A Winter's Tale z y. — The Cedar 
Star zy. 

Mansfield, Robert Blachford. 

The Ix>g of the Water Lily x y. 
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Mark Twain: vide Twain. 

•* Marmorne ," Author of: vide 
P. G. Hamerton. 

Marryat, Capt» f 1848. 
Jacob Faithüil (wiih Portrait z ▼. — 
Ferdval Keene i v. — Peter Simple x v. — 

iaphet in Searcb of a Father z v. — 
lonsieur Violet i v. — The SetÜen in 
Canada i ▼. — The Mission i v. — The 
Privateer'i-Maa i v. — The Children ol 
tbe New-Forest i v. — Valerie i v. — 
Mr. Midshipman Easy z v.— TbeKing's 
Own X V. 

Marryat, Florence, f 1899« 

Love*« Conflict 2 v. — For Ever and 
Ever 2 V. — The Confessions of Gerald 
Estcourt 2 ▼. — Nelly Brooke a v. — 
Vironique 2 v. — Petronel 2 v. — Her 
Lord and Master 2 v. — The Frey of the 
Gods ZT. — Life and Letters of Captain 
Marryat x v. — Mad Dumaresq 2 r. — 
No Intentions 2 v. — Fighting the Air 
2 V. — A Ster and a Heart ; An Utter Im- 
possibility z v. — The Poison of Asps, 
and other Stories x v. — A Lucky Disap- 
pointment, and other Stories i v. — •* My 
own Child ** 2 v. — Her Father's Name 
2 V. — A Harvest of Wild Oats 2 y. — 
A Little Stepson i v. — Written in Fire 
2 V. — Her World against a Lie 2 v. — 
A Broken Blossom 2 v. — The Root ol 
all Evil 2 V. —The Fair-haired Alda 2 v. — 
With Cupid's Eyes 2 v. — My Sister the 
Actress 2 v. — Phyllida 2 v. — How they 
loved Him 2 v. — Fadng the Footlights 
(with Portrait) 2 V. — A Moment of Mad- 
ness, and other Stories i v. — The Ghost 
of Charlotte Cray, and other Stories 
X V. — Peeress and Player 2 v. — Under 
the Lilies and Roses 2 v. — The Heart 
of Jane Warner 2 v. — The Heir Pre- 
sumptive 2 v. — The Master Passion 2 v. 

— Spiders of Society 2 v. — Driven to Bay 
2 V. — A Daughter of the Tropics 2 v. — 
Gentleman and Courtier 2 v. — On Cir- 
cumstantial Evidence 2 v. — Mount Eden. 
A Romance 2 v. — Blindfold 2 ▼. — A 
Scarlet Sin x v. — A Bankrupt Heart 2 v. 

— The Spirit Worid x v. — The Beautiful 
Soul X V. — At Heart a Rake 2 v. — 
The Strange Transfiguration of Hannah 
Stubbs X V. — The Dream that Stayed 
2 V. — A Passing Madness x v. — The 
Blood of the Vampire x ▼. — A Soul 00 
Fire i v. — Iris the Avenger i t. 



Marsh, Mrs. Anne (CaldweU), 
t 1874. 

Ravensdiffe 2 y. — EmllU Wyndham 
2 y. — Castle Avon 2 y. — Aubrey 2 y. — 
The Heiress of Haughton 2 y. — Evelyn 
Marston 2 y. — The Rote of Ashurst 2 y. 
Marshall, Mrs. Emma, f 1899. 
Mrs. Mainwaring's Journal z y. — 
Benvenuta z y. — Lady Alice z y. — 
Dayspring x v. — Life's Afkermath x y. — 
In tbe East Country x y. — No.XIH; or, 
The Story of the Lost Vestal x y. — In 
Four Reigns x v. — On the Banks of the 
Ouse XV. — In the City of Flowers x y. — 
Alma z y. — Under Salisbury Spiro z y. 

— The End Crowns All x y. —Winchester 
Meads x y. — Eventide Light x y. — 
Winifrede's Journal x y. — Bristol Beils 
X y. — In the Service of Rachel Lady 
Russell X y. — A Lily among Thoms z v. 

— Penshurst Castle x y. — Kensington 
Palace i v. — The White King's Daughter 
X y. — The Master of the Musidans x v. 

— An Escape from the Tower x y. — A 
Haunt of Ancient Peace i v. — Castle 
Meadow x v. — In the Choir of West- 
minster Abbey x v. — The Young Queen 
of Hearts x v. — Under the Dome of St. 
Paul's X y. — The Parson's Daughter 
X y. 

Mason, A £. V\^. 

The Four Feathers 2 v. — Miranda of 
the Balcony x v. — The Courtship of Mor- 
rice Buckler 2 v. — The Truants 2 v. — 
The Watchers x v. 

Mathers, Helen (Mrs. Heniy 
Reeves). 

"Cherry Ripel" 2 v. — "Land o* the 
Leal" X v. — My Lady Green Sleeves 2 v. 

— As he comes up the Stair, etc. ly. — 
Sam's Sweetheart2 v. — Eyre's Acmiittal 
2 y. — Found Out x v. — Murder or Man* 
slaughter? x v. — The Fasbion of this 
Worid (80 Pf.)— Blind Justice, and " Who, 
bdng dead, yct Speaketh" x y. — What 
the Glass Told, and A Study of a Woman 
I V. — Bam Wildfire 2 v. — Becky 2 v. — 
Cinders x v. — " Honey " x v. — Griff of 
GriffiÜiscourt XV.— The New Lady Teazle, 
and Other Stories and Essays x v. — The 
Ferryman x v. 

Maurice, Colonel. 
The Balance of Military Power in 
Europe z v. 

Maurier, George du, \ 1896. 
Trilby 2 v. — The Martian 2 v. 
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Maxwell, Mn.: v.MissBraddon. 

Maxwell, W. B. 
The Ragged Messenger 2 v. 

"Mehalah," Author of: vid4 
Baring-Oould. 

Melville, George J. Whyte, 
t 1878. 
Kate Coventry it. — Holmbv Hous« 
2 y. — Digby Grand x v. — Good for No- 
thing 2 V. — The Queen's Maries a v. — 
The Gladiators 2 v. — The Brookes ef 
Bridlemere t v. — Cerise 2 ▼. — The 
Interpreter • ▼. — The White Rose 2 ▼. — 
M. or N. X V. — Contraband x v. — 
Sarchedon 2 v. — Unclejohn 2 v. — 
Katerfelto 1 v. — Sister Louise i v. — 
Rosine x ▼. — Rojrs' Wife > v. — Black 
but Comely 2 t. — -Kding Recollections x v. 

Memorial Volumea: viäe Five 
Centuries (vol. 500) ; The New 
Testament (vol. 1000); Henry 
Morley (vol. 2000). 

Meredith, George. 
The Ordeal of Richard Feverel 2 v. -r- 
Beauchamp's Career 2 ▼. — The Tragic 
Coroedians x v. — Lord Ormont and bis 
Aminta 2 v. -> The Amasing Marriage 

2 V. 

Meredith, Owen: vide Robert 
Lord Lytton. 

Merrick, Leonard. 
The Man who was good s v. — This 
Stage of Fools i v. — Cyntbia x v. — One 
Man's View x v. — The Actor-Manager 
I V. ^- TheWorldlings x v. — When Love 
flies out o' the Window x v. — Conrad in 
Quest of His Youth i v. — The Quajnt 
Companions x ▼. 

Merriman, Henry Seton, f 1903. 

Young Mistley x v. — Prisonera and 
Captives 2 v. — From One Generation to 
Another x ▼. — With Edged Tools 2 v. — 
The Sowers 2 v. — Flotsam x v. — In 
Kedar's Tents x v. — Roden's Corner 
X V. — The Isle of Unrest x v. -- The Velvet 
Glove X V. — The Vultures xv. — Barlasch 
of the Guard x v. ~Tomaso*s Fortune, and 
Other Stories x ▼. — The Last Hope 2 v. 

Merriman, H. S., & S. G. Tallen- 
tyre. 
The Money-Spinner, etc. x v. 



MUne, James. 
The Epistles of Atkins i ▼. 

Müton, John, f 1674. 
Poetical Works i v. 

«Molly, Miss," Author o£ 
Geraldine Hawthorne i v. 

"Molly Bawn," Author of: vidt 
Mrs. Hungerford. 

Montgomery, Florence. 

Misunderstood x v. _ Thrown To- 
gether 2 v. — Thwarted it. — Wild Mike 
X V. — Seaforth 2 v. — The Blue Veil 
X V. — Transformed x v. — The Flsher- 
nian's Daughter, etc. x ▼. — Colonel 
Norton 2 v. — Prejudged x v. — An Un- 
shared Secret, and O^er Tales x v. 
Moore, Frank Frankfort 

«IForbid the Banns" s v. — A Gray 
Eye or So s ▼. — One Fair Daughter 
a V. — They Call it Love 2 ▼. — Tbe 
Jessamy Bride x v. — The Millionaires x v. 

— Neil Gwyn — Comedian x ▼. — A Damsel 
or Two XV. — Castle Omeragh 2 v. — Ship- 
mates in Sunshine 2 v. ^ The Original 
Woman x v. — The White Causeway x v. 

Moore, George. 
Celibates x y. — Evelyn Innes 2 r. — 
Sister Teresa 2 v.— TheUntilled Fidd rr. 

— Conf essions of a Yoong Man x t. — The 
Lake x ▼. 

Moore, Thomas, f 185a. 
Poetical Works (with Portrait) 5 v. 
Morgan, Lady, f 1859. 

Memoirs 3 v. 

Morley, Henry, f 1894. 
Of Eaglish Literature in the Rtign of 
Victoria. With Facsimiles of the Signa- 
tures of Authors in the Tauchnits Sditioa 
(v. 200Oy published x88x) x t. 

Morris, William. 
A Selection from his Poems. Edited 
with a Memoir by F. Hue£fer x ▼. 

Morrison, Arthur. 
Tales of Mean Streets x v. — A Child 
of the Jago x v. — To London Town i v. 

— Cunning Murrell i v. — The Hole in the 
Wall X V. — The Grreen Eye of Goona x v. 

— Divers Vanities x v. 
Muirhead, James Fullarton. 

The Land of Contrasts x ▼. 

Mulock, Miss: vide Mrs. Craik 
Murray, David Christie. 

Rainbow Gold 2 v. 
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Munay, Grenville: v. Qrenvüle. 

<*My litüe LAdy," Author of: 
viäe E. Francea Pojmter. 

Now Testament, tfae. 
The Anthorised EngUsli Venloii, wHk 
Introdnction and Various Readings irom 
ihe three most celebrated Mannscripto of 
Ae Original Text, br Constantine Tischen- 
dorf (toI. xooo, pabrnbed 1869) x y. 

Newby, Mra. C J. 
CoamMm Sense a t. 

Newman, Dr. J. H. (Cardinal 
Newman), f 1890. 
Callista x ▼. 

Nicholls, Mri. : vitU Currer BeU. 

«•Nina Balatka,** Author of: 

vide Anthony Ttollope. 
«*No Church," Author of (F. 
Robinson). 
No Church a t. — Owen :— a Waif 2 ▼. 

Noel, Lady Augusta. 
From Generation to Generation x ▼. — 
Hithenea Mere a ▼. 

Norris, Frank (Am.), f 1902. 
The Octopus 2 ▼. — The Fit 2 v. 

Norris, W. £. 
Mj Friend Jim x v. — A Bachelor*! 
Blunder 2 y. — Maiorand Minor 2 v. — 
The Rogue 2 y. — Miss Shaflo 2 y. — Mrs. 
Fenton x y. — Misadventare 2 y. — Saint 
Ann'» X Y. — A Victim of Good Lack 
X Y. — The Dancer in Yellow x v. — 
Clarissa Furiosa 2 y. — Marietta's Mar- 
nage 2 y. — The Figbt for the Crown 
X Y. — TheWidowcr i y. — Gileslngilby xy. 
— The Flower of the Flock x y. — His 
Own Father x y.~ The Credit of the County 
X Y. — Lord Leonard the Ladüeas x y. — 
Nature's Comedian x y. — Nigel's Yo- 
cation x y. — Barham of Beltana x y. 

Norton, Hon. Mrs., -f 1877. 

Stuart of Dunleath a y. — Lost and 
SaYed a Y. — Old Sir Douglas s y. 

" Not Easily Jealous," Author of 
(Miss Iza Hardy). 
Not "EaaSLy Jealous 2 y. 

•*Novcls and Tales": vide 
"Household Words." 



(yConor-Ecdes, Charlotte: vidt 
Hai Oodfrey. 

Oliphant, Laurence, f 1888. 
Ahiora Pete av. — MasoUam a y. 

Oliphant, Mrs., f 1897. 
The loal of tfie Mortimen a y. — Mrs. 
Margaret Maitland x y. — Agnes a y. — 
Madonna Mary 2 y. — The Minister'« 
Wife a Y. — The Rector and the Doctor'a 
Fanuly x y. — Salem Chapel 2 y. — The 
Perpetual Cuiate a y. — Miss Marjori- 
banJcs a Y. — Ombra a y. — Memoir oi 
Coont de Montalembert a y. — May a y, — 
Innocent a y. — For Love and Life a y. — 
A Rose in June x y. — The Story oi 
Valentine and his Brother a y. — White- 
ladie« a Y. — The Curatein Charge xy. — 
Phosbe, Junior a y. — Mrs. Arthur a y. — 
Cariti 2 Y. — Young Musgrave 2 y. — 
The Primrose Path a y. — Within the 
Predncts 3 y. — The Greatest Heiress in 
England a y. — He that will not when he 
may a y. — Harry Joscelyn a y. — In 
Trust a Y. — It was a Lover amd his Lass 
3 Y. -> The Ladies Lindores 3 y. — Hester 
3 Y. — The Wixard's Son 3 y. — A 
Country Gentleman and his Family 2 y. — 
Neighbours ontheGreen i y. — TheDuke's 
Daughter x y. — The Fugitives x y. — 
Kirsteen 2 y. — Life of Laurence Oliphant 
and of Alice Oliphant, hisWife 9 y. — The 
Little Pilgrim in the Unseen x y. -r- The 
Heir PresumptiYe and the Heir Apparent 
a Y. — The Sorceress a y. — Sir Robert's 
Fortune 2 y. — The Way« of Life i v. — 
Old Mr. Tredgold a y. 

"One who has kept a Diary": 
vide Geprge W. £. Russell. 
Osboume, Lloyd. 

Baby BnUet x y. 

Ossian. 

The Poems of Ossian. Tnmalated by 
James Macpherson x y. 

Ouida. 

Idalia 2 y. — Tricotrin 2 y. — Puck 2 y. — 
Chandos a y. — Strathmore a y. — Under 
two Flags a Y, — Folle-Farine a y. — A 
Leaf in the Storm ; A Dog of Flanders ; 
A Brauch of Lilao; A Provence Rose 
X Y. — Cedl Castlemaine's Gage, and other 
NoYelettes x y. — Madame U Marquise, 
and other NoYelettes x y. — Fascarel 2 y. 
— Held in Bondage a y. — Two little 
Wooden Shoes x y. — Signa (with Portrait) 
3 Y. — -In aWinter City xy, — Ariadnß 2 Y,-«- 
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Fiienddiip a ▼. ~ MoClis 3 ▼. — F^mtrello, 
and otlier Storiea it. — A VUlace Com- 
mima st. — In Maremma 3 t. — Bimbi 
IT. — Wanda 3 t. — Fresooes and other 
Stories IT. — FrinoeM Napnudne 3 t. — 
Odunar 3 t. — A RainTjime (60 Pf.). Don 
Gesnaldo (6oPf.) . — A Honw Pkrty i t. — 
GnÜderoj s t. — Syrlin 3 t. — Ru£Bno, and 
other Stories it. — Santa Barbara, etc. 
IT. — Two Offenden it.— The SUtct 
Chiisfe, etc. IT. — Toxin, and otiier Papers 
IT. — Le Sehre, and Tonia it. — The 
Massarenes st.— An Altnnst, and Fonr 
Essajs IT. — La Strega, and other 
Stories IT.— The Waten of Edera i t. 

— Street Dost, and Other Stories i t. — 
Critical Stadies i t. 

"Outcasts, tfae," Author of: vide 
**lRoy TcHcL" 

Parker, Sir Gflbeit. 
The Battle of the Stronfl^s t. — DonoTan 
Pasha, and Some People of Egypt it. — 
The Seats of the Migh^ 2 t. 

Parr, Harriet (Holme Lee), 
t 1900. 
BasO Godfrey's Caprice st. — For 
Richer, for Poorer st. — The Beautiful 
Miss Barrington st.- Her Title of 
Hononr it. — Echoes of a Famons 
Year it. — Katherine's Trial it.— The 
Vidssitudes of Bessie Fair£ax st. — Ben 
MUner's Wooing it. — Straightforward 
2T. — Mn. Denys of Cote st. — A Poor 
Squire i t. 

Parr, Mrs. 
Dorothy Fox it. — The Prescotts of 
Pamphillon st. — The Gosan Smithy, etc. 
IT. — Rolnn ST. — Loyalty Greorge s t. 

Paston, George. 
A Study in Prejndices i t. — A Fair 
Deceiver i t. 

Paul, Mrs. : vi^ Author of <* Still 
Waters.- 

«Paul Ferroll," Author of (Mrs. 
Caroline Clive), f 1873. 
Paul Ferroll it. — Year after Year i t. 

— Why Panl Ferroll küled his Wife i t. 

Payn, James, f 1898. 
Found Dead it. — Gwendoline's Har- 
yest IT. — Like Father, like Son 2 t. — 



Not Wooed, bat Won st.— C^cfl's Tcjat 

1 T. — A Woman's Vengeance st. — 
Morphy's Master i t. — In the Heaxt « 
a Hill, and olher Stories i t. — At Her 
Mercy st. — The Best of Husbands 2 t. — 
Walter's Word st.- HalTes st. — 
Fallen Fortones st.— What He cost Her 
ST. — By Proxy 2 t. — Less Black thaa 
we'ie Painted st. — Uoder one Roof 
ST. — ^^Mj^ Spiriti it. — High Spints 
(Second Serin) it. — A Confidnitial 
Agent 2 T. — From Exile 2 t. — A Gcap« 
from a Thom 2 t. — Some Private Views 
IT. — For Cash Only st. — Kit: AMe- 
moty ST.— The Canon's Ward (with 
Portrait) st. — Some Litexary Re> 
collections it.— The Talk of the Towa 
IT. — The Lack of the Darrells st. — 
The Heir of the Ages st.— Holiday Tasks 
IT. — Glow-Worm Tales (Firai SeriesJ 
IT.— Glow-Worm Tales (Second Serie*) 
IT. — A Prince of the Blood st. — The 
Mystery of Mirhridge st.— The Bnmt ^ 
Million 2 T. — The Word and the WOl 

2 T. — Sunny Stories, and some Shady 
Ones IT. — A Modem Dick Wfaitting- 
ton s T. — A Stomble on the ThreshoU 
2 T. — A Trying Patient it. — Gleans 
of Memory, and The EaTesdropper it. — 
In Market OTert it. — The Disappear- 
ance of George Driffsll, and other Tales 
IT. — Another's Barden etc. it. — Tlie 
Backwater of Life, or Essays of a Literaxy 
Veteran i t. 

Peard, Frances Mary. 

One Year s v. — The Rose-Garden i t. — 
Unawares it. — Thorpe R^s it. — A 
Vnnter Story i t. — A Miärigal, and 
other Stories it. — Cartonche i t. — 
Mother Molly it. — Schloss and Town 
2 T. — Contradictions 2 t. — Near Netgh- 
bonn IT. — Altcia Tennant it. — Ma- 
dame's Granddaaghter it. — Donna 
Teresa it. — Namber One and Number 
Two IT. — The Ring irom Jaipor i t. 

Pemberton, Max. 
The Impregnable City it. — A Woman 
of Kronstadt it. — The Phantom Army 
it. — The Garden of Swords it. — Th« 
Footsteps of a Throne x v. — Piro Patrii i t. 

— The Giant*s Gate 2 t. — I crown thee 
King IT. — The House ander the Sea i t. 
— The Gold Wolf i t.— Doctor Xavieri t. 

— RedMom it. — Beatrice ofVenice st. 

— Mid the Thick Arrows st. — My Swoid 
for Lafayette x t. 

Percy, Bishop Thomas, f 181 1. 

Reliqaes of Andent English Poetry 3T. 
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Phüips, F. C 
As in a Looking Glas« i v. — The Dean 
and his Daughter i v. — Lucy Smith i ▼. — 
A Lucky Young Woman i v. — Jack and 
Three Jills it. — Little Mrs. Murray i ▼.— 
Young Mr. Ainslie*« Courtshipiv.— Social 
Vidssitudes x ▼. — Extenuating Grcum- 
stances, and A French Marriage i ▼. — 
More Social Vidssitudes xv. — Constance 

2 ■^. That Wicked Mad'moiselle, etc. 

IV. A Doctor in Difficulties, etc. it. — 

Bladc and White i ▼. — " One Never 
Knows" 2 ▼. — Of Courae x v. — Miss 
Ormerod's Protfege i t. — My little Hus- 
band x v. — Mrs. Bouverie i v. — A 
Question of Colonr, and otherStories it.— 
A Devil in Nun*s VeiUng i t. — A Füll 
Confession, and other Stories i t. — The 
Luddest of Three it.— Poor Little Bella 

XV. Eliza Qarke, GoTcmess, and Other 

Stories it. — Marria^, etc. it.— School- 
girls of To-day, etc. i t. — If Only , etc. i t. 
— An Unfortunate Blend i t. 

Philips, F. CX & Percy FcndalL 
A Daughter's Sacrifice it. — Margaret 
Byng i T. 

Philips, F. C & C J. Wills. 

The Fatal PhryneiT. — The Scudamores 
X V. — A Maiden Fair to See it.— Sybil 
Ross's Marriage i t. 

Phillpotts, Bden. 
Lying Prophets 2 t. — The Human Boy 
X T. — Sons of the Moming 2 t. — The 
Good Red Barth i v.— The StrikingHours 
X V. — The Farm of the Dagger i t. — 
The Golden Fetich i t. 

Piddington, Miss: videhxyßaoxoi 
"The Last of the Cavaliers." 

Poe, Edgar Allan (Am.),t i849- 
Poems and Essays, editcd with a new 
Memoir by John H. Ingram it.— Tales, 
edited by John H. Ingram i v. 

Pope, Alexander, \ 1744. 
Select Poetical Works (with Portrait) i t. 

Poynter, Miss E. Frances. 
My Little Lady 2 t. — Ersilia 2 t. — 
Araong the Hills it. — Madame de 
Fresnel i t. 

Praed, Mrs. Campbell. 

Zero IT. — Affinities it.— The Head 
Station 2 T, 



Prentiss, Mrs. E. (Am.), 1 1878. 

Stepping HeaTenward x t. 

Prince Consort, the, + 1861. 
His Principal Speeches and Addresses 
(with Portrait) i t. 

Pryce, Richard. 
Miss Maxwell's Affections it. — The 
Quiet Mrs. Fleming it. — Time and the 
Woman i t. 

Pym, Hör. N.: v, Caroline Fox. 
Queen, H. M. the: vzVä? Victoria 

R. I. 
Quiller-Couch, A. T. ("Q"). 

Noughts and Grosses 1 t. — I Saw Three 
Ships IT. — Dead Man*s Rock i t. — la 
and other Tales it.— The Ship of Stars 
IT. — The AdTcntures of Harry ReTel i t. 
— Fort Amity it. — Shakespeare*s Christ- 
mas» and Other Stories i t. 
Rae, W. Fräser, f I905- 

Westward by Rail it. — Miss Bayle's 
Romance 2 t. — The Business ofTraTel it. 

Raimond, C E. (Miss Robins). 
The Open Question 2 t. — The Magnetic 
North 2 T. — A Dark Lantern 2 t. 

"Rajah's Heir, the," Authorof. 
The Rajah's Heir 2 t. 

Reade, Charles, f 1884. 
"It is neTer too late to mend" a t. — 
**Love me little, love me long'* i v. — 
The Cloister and the Hearth 2 t. — Hard 
Cash 3 T. — Put Yourself in his Place 2t. — 
A Terrible Temptation 2 t. — Peg Wof- 
fington IT. — Christie Johnstone i t. — 
A Simpleton a t.— The Wandering Heir 
IV. — A Woman-Hater 2t. — Readiana 
j V. — Singleheart and Doubleface i t. 

"Recommended to Mercy," 
Author of (Mrs. Houstoun). 
" Recommended to Mercy " 2 t. — Zoe's 
«* Brand" 2t. 

Reeves, Mrs.: v. Helen Mathers. 

Rhys, Grace. 
Marr Dominic it. — The Wooing of 
Sheifa i t. 

Rice, James: v, Walter BesanL 

Richards, Alfred Bäte, f 1876. 
So Tery Human 3 t. 

Richardson, S., f 1761, 
Qarissa Harlowe ^ V, 
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RiddeU, MiB. (F. G. Trafford). 
George Geith of Fen Court 2 v. — Max- 
well Drewitt 2 v. — ThoRace for Wealth 
2 V. — Far above Rubies 2 v. — The Earl's 
Promise 2 v. — Mortomley's Estate 2 v. 

"Rita." 
Souls X V. — The Testers i v. — The Mas- 
queraders 2 v. — Queer Lady Judas 2 v. — 
Prince Charming x v. 

Ritchie, Mrs. Anne Thackeray : 

vide Miss Thackeray. 
Roberts, Miss: viäe Author of 

**Mademoiselle Mori.** 
Robertson, Rev. Frederick W., 
t 1853. 

Sermons 4 ▼. 

Robins, Miss: vide Raimond. 

Robinson, F.: vide Author of 
«NoChurch." 

Ross, Charles H. 
The Pretty Widow x t. — A London 
Romane« 2 v. 

Ross, Martin: T/f<üf Somerville. 

Rossetti, Dante Gabriel, -1-1882. 
Poems IT. — Ballads and Sonnets x v. 

"Roy Teilet." 

The Outcasts i ▼. — A Draught of 
Lethe x v. — Pastor and Prelate 2 v. 

Ruffini,J., + 1881. 
Lavinia 2 v. — Uodbac Antonio x t. — 
Lorenso Benoni x v. — Vincenzo 2 v. — 
A Quiet Kook in the Jura x v. •— Tbe 
Paragreens on a Visit to Paris x v. •» 
Carlino» and other Stories x v. 

Ruskin, John, f 1902. 
Sesame and Lilies x v. — The Stoces of 
Venice 2 v. 

Russell, W. Clark. 
A Sailor's Sweetheart 2 v. — The " Lady 
Maud" a V. — A Sea Queen 2 v. 

Russell, George W. £. 
Collectious and Recollections. By One 
who haskeptaDiary 2 ▼. — A Londoner's 
L(^-Book X V. 

Sala, George Augustus, f 1895. 
The Seven Sons of Mammon 2 ▼. 

Saunders, John. 
Israel Mort, Overman « t. — The Ship- 
9Waer's Daughter a ▼.— A Noble Wife 2 v. 



Saunders, Katherine (Mrs. 

Cooper). 

Joan Menyweather, and other Tales 

XV. — Gideon's Rock, and other Tales 

X V. — Tbe High Mills a ▼. — Sebastian x ▼. 

Savage, Richard Heniy (Am.), 
t 1903- 

My Offidal Wife it. — The Liltie Lady 
of Laganitas (with Portrait) 2 v. — Prinoe 
Schamyl's Wooing x v. — The Masked 
Venus 2 ▼. — Delilah of Harlen a ▼. »Tbe 
Anarchist 2 ▼. — A Daugbter of Judas 
x T. — In tbe Old Cbateau z v. — Miss 
DeveretB of theMariquita 2 v. — Checked 
Through a ▼. — A Modem Corsair a ▼. — 
In tbe Swim a ▼. — The Wbite Lady of 
Khaminavatica 2 ▼. — In tbe Hooaeof His 
Friends 2 ▼.^Tbe Mystery of a SbipsFaid a ▼. 
— A Monte Cristo in Kbaki z t. 

Schreiner, Olive. 
Trooper Peter Halket of Masbona- 
land z ▼. 

Scott, Sir Walter, f 1832. 

Waverley (with Portrait) z ▼. ~ The 
Antiquary x v. — Ivanboe x v. — Kenü- 
worth IV. — Quentin Durward i v. — Old 
Mortality i v. — Guy Mann«rin|^ x ▼. — 
Rob Roy I V. — The Pirate i v. — Tbe 
Fortunes of Nigel i ▼. — The Black Dwarf ; 
A Legend of Montrose i ▼. — The Bride 
of Lammermoor x v. — The Heart of Mid- 
Lotbian 2 y. — Tb« Monaatety z t. — The 
Abbot IV. — Peveril of tbe Peak a v. — 
Poetical Works 2 v. — Woodstock xv. — 
The Fair Maid of Perth x v. — Anne of 
Geierstein x v. 

Seeley, Prof. J. R., M.A., f 1 895. 

Life and Times of Stein (with a Portrait 
of Stein) 4 V. — The Expansion of Eng- 
land X ▼. — Goethe x v. 

Sewell, Elizabeth. 
Amy Herbert 2 v. — Ursula 2 v. — A 
Glimpse of the World 2 v. — ITie Jounial 
of a Home Life 2 v. — After Life 2 v. — 
The Ezperience of Life 2 v. 

Shakespeare, William, •j- 16 16. 

Plays and Poems (with Portrait) (Seconi 
Edition) 7 V. — Doubtful Plavs i v. 

Shakespeare* t Plays may auso be had ia 
37numbers, at jH 0,30. eacb nnmber. 

Sharp, William: vide Miss 
Howard and Swinbume. 

Shelley, Percy Bysshe, f 1823, 
A Selection Irom his Poems x t. 
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Shepjpard, Nathan (Am.), f 1 888. 

Shut np in Paris x v. 

Sheridan, Richard Brinsley, 
t 1816. 
The Dramatic Works x t. 

Shorthouse, J. Henry. 

John Inglesant s ▼. — BUncha, Lady 
Falaisex ▼. 

Slatin Pasha, Rudolf C, CB. 
Fire and Sword in the Sudan (with 
two Maps in Colonn) 3 ▼. 

Smedley, F. E. : vide Author of 
** Frank Fairlegh." 

Smollett, Tobias, f 177 1. 

Roderick Random x ▼. — Homphry 
Clinker x t. — Peregrina Picklo 2 t. 

*< Society in London," Author of. 
Society in London. By a Foreign 
Resident x ▼. 

Somerville, £. (£., dt Martin 
Ross. 
Naboth's Vineyard x ▼. — All on the 
Lish Shore x v. 

« Spanish Brothers, the," Author 
of 

The Spanish Brothers 2 ▼. 

Stanhope, Earl (Lord Mahon), 

t 1875. 
The History of England 7 V. — Reign 
of Queen Anne 3 y. 

Steel, Flora Annie. 
The Hosts of the Lord a v. — In the 
Guardianship of God x v. 

Steevens, G. W., f 1900. 
From Capetown to Ladysmith x ▼. 

. Sterne, Laurence, f 1768. 

Tristram Shandy xv. — A Sentimental 
Joumey (with Portrait) x ▼. 

Stevenson, Robert Louis,-}' 1 894. 

Treasure Island x ▼. — • Dr. Jekyll and 
Mr.Hyde, and An Inland Voyi^e x ▼. — 
Kidnapped x ▼. — The Black Arrow x r. — 

TheMaster of Ballantrae x v The Merry 

Men, etc. x ▼. — Across the Plains, etc. x v. 
— Island Nights' Entertainments x ▼. — 
Catriona x ▼. •— Weir of Hermiston i r. — 
St. Ives a ▼. — In the South Seas 2 v. — 
Tales and Fantasies x v. 



<<Stin Waters," Author of (Mrs. 
Paul). 
StiH Waters x ▼. — Dorothy x ▼. — De 
Cressy x ▼. — Uncle Ralph i v. — Maiden 
Sisters x v. — Martha Brown xt. — Vanessa 
X ▼. 

Stir£ng, M.C: vide G. M. Cralk. 

Stockton, Frank R. (Am.). 
The Honse of Martha x v. 

<" Story of a Penitent Soul, the," 
Author of. 
The Story of a Penitent Soul x ▼. 

*<Storyof Elisabeth, the," Author 

of: vide Miss Thackeray. 
Stowe, Mrs. Harriet Beecher 
(Am.), t 1896. 
Uncle Tom's Cabin (with Portrait) av. ~ 
A Key to Unde Tom's Cabin a v. — Dred 
a V. — The Ministes's Wooing x t. — 01d> 
town Folks a v. 

*<Sunbeam Stories," Author of: 
vide Mrs. Mackamess. 

Swift, Jonathan (Dean SwiA), 
t 1745. 

Guüiver's Travels x v. 

Swinbume, Algemon Charles. 

Atalanta in Calydon : and Lyrical Poems 
(edited, with an Introdnction, by William 
Sharp) XV. — Love's Cross-Currents x v. 

S3rmonds, John Addington, 

t 1893. 
Sketches in Italy x v. — New Itallan 
Sketches x v. 

Tallentyre, S. Q. : v, H. S. Merri- 
man. 

Tasma. 

Unde Piper of Piper's Hill a v. 

Tautphoeus, Baroness, f 1893. 

Cyrilla a V. — The Initials a v. — Quits 
a y. — At Odds a v. 

Taylor, Col. Meadow8,f 1876, 
Tara ; a Mahratta Tale 3 v. 

Templeton: vide Author of 
**Horace Templeton." 

Tennjrson, Alfred (Lord), f 1 89 2. 
Poetical Works 8 v. — Queen Mary 
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1 V. — Harold x v. — Bocket; The Cup; 
The Falcon i v. — Locksley Hall , sixty 
Years after ; The Promise of May ; Tiresias 
and other Poems x v. — A Memoir. By 
Bis Son (with Portrait) 4 v. 

Testament, theNew: vide New. 
Thackeray, William Make- 
peace, \ 1863. 

Vanity Fair 3 V. — Pendennis 3 v. — 
Mlscellanies'8 V. — Henry Esmond 2V. — 
The English Humourists of the Eighteenth 
Century x v. — The Newcomes 4 V. — The 
Virginians 4 V. — The Four Georges ; 
Lovel the Widower x v. — The Adventures 
of Philip 2 V. — Denis Duval x v. — 
Rottndabout Papers a v. — Catherine 
X V. —The Irish Sketch Book 2 v. — The 
Paria Sketch Book (with Portrait) 2 t. 

Thackeray, Miss (Mrs. Ritchie). 
The Story of Elizabeth x v. —The Village 
on the Qiif x v. — Old Kensington 2 v. — 
Bluebeard's Keys, and otber Stories x v. — 
Five Old Friends i v. — Miss Angel x v. — 
Out of the World, and other Tales x v. — 
FulhamLawn, and other Tales xv. — From 
an Island. A Story and some Essays x v. — 
Da Capo, and other Tales x v. — Madame 
de S&vigne; From a Stage Box; Miss 
Williamson'sDivagations x v. — A Book 
of Sibyls XV. — Mrs. Dymond 2 v. — 
Chapters from some Memoirs x ▼. 

Thomas a Kempis: v, Kempis. 

Thomas, A. (Mrs. Pender Cudlip). 
Denis Donne 2 v. — On Guard 2 v. — 
Walter Goring 2 v. — Played Out 2 v, — 
Called to Account 2 v. — Only Herself 

2 T. — A Narrow Escape 2 v. 

Thomson, James, \ 1748. 
Poetical Works (with Portrait) i v. 

"Thoth," Author of. 
Thoth X ▼. 

"Tim," Author of. 
Tim XV. 

Trafford, F. Q.: v, Mrs. Riddell. 
Trevelyan, Right Hon. Sir 
George Otto. 

The Life and Letters of Lord Macaulay 
(with Portrait) 4 V. — Selections from the 
Writing» of Lord Macaulay 2 v. — The 
American Revolution (with a Map) 2 v. 

Trois-Etoiles, vide Qrenville: 
Murray. 



TroUope, Anthony, j- 1882. 
Doctor Thorne 2 v. — The Bertrams 

2 v. — The Warden i v. — Barchester 
Towers 2 v. — Castle Richmond 2 v. — The 
West Indies i v. — Framley Parsonage 2 v. 

— North America 3 v. — Orley Farm 3 V. 

— Rachel Ray 2 v. — The Small Hoose 
at AUington 3 V. — Can you forgiva her? 

3 V. — The Beiton Estate 2 v. — Nina 
Balatka x v. — The Last Chronide of 
Barset 3 v.— The Claverings 2 v. — Phineas 
Finn ^ v. — He knew he was right 3V. — 
TheVicar of Bullhampton 2 v. — Sir Hany 
Hotspur of Humblediwaite x v. — Ra^ 
the Heir 2 v. — The Golden Lion of 
Granpere x v. — Australia and New Zea- 
land 3 V. — Lady Anna 2 v. — Harry 
Heathcote of Gangoil i v — The Way we 
live now 4 V. — The Prime Minister 4 V.— 
The American Senator 3 V. — South Afinca 

2 V. — Is He Popenjoy ? 3 V. — An Eye for 
an Eye i v. — John Caldigate 3 V. — Cousin 
Henry x v. — The Duke's Children 3 V.— 
Dr.Wortle's School i v. — Ayala's Angel 

3 v. — The Fixed Period i v. — Marion Fay 
2 V. — Kept in the Dark x v. — Frau Froh- 
mann, and other Stories x v. — Alice Dug- 
dale, and other Stories x v. — La Mere 
Bauche, and other Stories x v. — llie 
Mistletoe Bough, and other Stories x v. — 
An Autobiography x y. — An Old Man's 
Love X V. 

Trollope, T. Adolphus, f 1892. 
The Garstangs of Gaistang Grange 2 v. 

— A Siren 2 v. 

Trowbridge, W. R H. 
The Letters of Her Mother to Elizabeth 

1 y. — A Girl ol the Multitnde i v. — That 
Little Marquis of Brandenbui^ x ▼. 

Twain, Mark (Samuel L. 

Clemens) (Am.). 

The Adventures of Tom Sawyer x v. — 

The Innocents Abroad ; or, The New 

Pilgrims' Progress 2 v. — A Tramp Abroad 

2 V. — «'Roughing it" i v. —The Li- 
nocents at Home x v. — The Prince and 
the Pauper 2 v. — The Stolen White 
Elephant, etc. x v. — Life on tiie Mis- 
sissippi 2 ▼. — Sketches (with Portrait) 
X V. — Huckleberry Finn 2 v. — Selections 
from American Humour x v. — A Yankee 
at the Court of King Arthur 2 v. — The 
American Claimant x v. — The £, x 000000 
Bank-Note and other new Stories x ▼. — 
Tom Sawyer Abroad x v. — Pudd'nhead 
Wilson X V. — Personal RecoUections of 
Joan of Are 3 v,— Tom Sawyer, Detective, 
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and other Tales it. — Mora Tramps 
Abroad 2 ▼. — The Man that oommted 
Hadleybnr?» etc. 2 ▼. — A DooUe-Bar- 
relled Detective Story, etc. x ▼. 

**Two Cosmos, the," Antfaor of. 
The Two Cosmos x t. 

Vachell, Horace Annesley. 
Brothexs a ▼. 

** Venus and Cupid," Author of. 
Ventis and Cupid x t. 

"Vira," Author of. 
V^n X ▼. — The H6tel du Petit St. 
JeaA X ▼. — Blue Roses a v. — Within 
Sound of the Sea a t. — The Maritime 
Alps and their Seaboard a ▼.— Ninette x ▼. 

Victoria R. I. 
L.eaves from the Journal of onr Life in 
the Highlands from 1848 to x86x x ▼. — 
More LeaveSy etc. from x86a to 1882 x v. 

•«Virginia," Author of. 
Vitpnia i ▼• 

Vizetelly, Emest Alfred. 
With Zola in England x ▼. 

^Valfo^d, L. B. 
Mr. Smith ar. — PauKne aT. -> Cousins 
2 V. — Troubleaome Danghters * ^, — 
Leddy Margot x ▼. 

Wallace, D. Mackenxie. 

Knssia 3 t. 

Wallace, Lew. (Am.), f 1905. 
Ben-Hur a ▼. 

Warburton, Eliot, + 1852. 
The Crescent and the Cross a ▼. — 
Darien a t. 

Ward, Mrs. Humphry. 

Robert Elsmere 3 V. — David GrieTe 
3 V. — MissBretherton x v. — Marcella 3 ▼. 
Besue Costrell x v. — Sir George Tressady 
2 ▼. — Heibeck of Bannisdale a t. — 
Eleanor 2 y. — Lady Rose's Danghter ar. 
— The Maxriage of William Ashe a v. 

Warner, Susan v&i^: WetherelL 

Warren, Samuel, f 1877. 

Diary of a late Physidan a y. — Ten 
Thottsand a-Year 3 ▼. — Now and Then 
X y. — The Lily and the Bee x t. 

<< Waterdale Neighbours, the,** 
Author of: v.Justin McCarthy. 

Watts-Dunton, Theodore. 
Aylwin a y. 



Wells, H. G. 
The Stolen Badllus, etc. xy. — The War 
of the Worlds i y .— The Invistble Man i v. 

— The Time Machine, and The Island of 
Doctor Morean x y. — When the Sleeper 
Wakes x y. — Talesof Space and Time x y. 

— The Plattner Story, and Others x y. — 
Love and Mr. Lewisham i y. — ^TheWheels 
of Chance x y. — Aatidpations x y. — The 
First Men in the Moon x y.— The Sea Lady 
X y. — Mankind in the Making 2 y. — Twelye 
Stoxiea and a Dream x y. — The Food of 
the Giods x y. — A Modem Utopia x y. — 
Kipps 2 y. 

Westbury, Hugh. 
Acteay. 

Wetherell, Elizabeth (Susan 

Warner) (Am.), f 1885. 

The Wide, wide World i y. — Queechy 

2 y. — The Hills of the Shatemnc ay. — 

Say and Seal a y. — The Old Heimet ay. 

Wejrman, Stanley J. 
The Hottse of the Wolf x y. —The Story 
of Francis Cludde a y. — A Gendeman of 
France a y. — The Man in Black x y« — 
Under the Red Robe x y. — My Lady 
Rotha a y. — From the Memoirs of a Minis- 
ter of France x y . — The Red Cockade a y. 

— Shrewsbury a y. — The Castle Inn a y. 

— Sophia a y . — Count Hannibal a y . — In 
Kings' Byways x y. — The Long Night 2 y. 
— The Abbes« of Vlaye a y. — Stanrecrow 
Farm a y. 

"Whim, a, and its Conse- 
quences," Author of. 
A Whira, and its Consequences x y. 
Whitby, Beatrice. 

The Awakening of Mary Fenwick a y. — 
In the Snntime of her Touth a y. 

White, Percy. 
Mr. Bailey-Martin xy.-TheWestEnday. 
—The New Christiaaa x y.— Park Lane a v. 
— The Countess and The King's Diary x y. 

— The Triumph of Mrs. St. C^sorge a y. — 
A Mülionaire's Danghter i y. — A Pas- 
sionate Pilgrim x y. — The System a y. -> 
The Patient Man x y. 

White, Walter. 
Holidays !n Tyrol x j. 

Whiteing, Richard. 
The Island; or. An Adventure ofa Per- 
son of Quality x y. — No. 5 Jphn Street i y. 
-The Life of Faris x y.-The YellowVan x v. 

Whitman, Sidney. 
Imperial Germany x y. — The Realm 
of the Habtbnrgs x y. — Teuton Studiet 
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ZV. — Reminiiceiices of fhe King of 
Roumania, edited by Sidney Whitman x v. 
— Convenadoiu with Prinoe Bismarck, 
edited by Sidney Wbitman z y. — Ijfe of 
tiie Emperor Frederick a ▼. 

"Who Breaks— Pays," Author 
of : vide Mn. Jenkin. 

Whyte Melville, George J.: 
vide Melville. 

Wiggin, Kate Douglas (Am.). 

Timothy's Quest z ▼. — A Cathedral 
Courtship, and Penelope's Enflish £z- 
periences z v. — Penelope's Iriw Experi- 
ences i v. — Rebecca of Sonnybrook Farm 



z ▼. — The Affiur at the Inn z T. (By K. D. 
Wlggin, M. ft J. Findlater, and Allan 
McAulay.) — Rote o' the River z v. 

Wilkins, Maiy B. (Am.). 
Pembroke i v. — Madeion z v. — Jerome 
SV. — Silence, and other Stories z v. — 
The Love of ParMn Loid, etc. z v. 

WiUs, C J., vide P. C PhiUps. 
Winter, Mra. J. a 
Regimental Legend« z v. 

Wood, Charles: vide Author of 

'*Buried Alone." 
Wood, H. P. 
The Passenger from Scotland Tard z v. 

Wood, Mrs. Heniy (Johnny 
Ludlow), t 1887. 

East Lynne 3 v. ^ The Channings a v. -— 
Mrs. Halliburton's Troubles a v. — 
Vemer*s Pride^ v. — The Shadow of Ash- 
lydyat 3 V. — T^revlyn Hold a v. — Lord 
Oakbum's Daughters 3 v. — Oswald Cray 
a V. — Mildred ArkeU a v. >- St. Marttn's 
Eve a V. — Elster's Folly 2 v. — Lady Ade- 
laide's Oath a v. ~ Orville College z v. — 
A Life's Secret z v. — The Red Court Farm 
a V. — Anne Hereford a v. — Roland 
Yorke a v. — George Canterbury's Will 
a V. — Beasy Rane a v. — Dene Hollow 
2 V. — The Foggy Night at OfFord ; Maityn 
Ware's Temptation; The Night -Walk 
over the Mill Stream z v. ^ Within the 
Maze 2 V. >- The Master of Greylands 2 v. 
— Johnny Ludlow a v. — Told in the 
Twilight a V. — Adam Grainger z v. — 
Edina a v. — Pomeroy Abbey a v. — Court 
Netherleigh a v. — (The following by 
Johnny Ludlow): Lost in the Post, and 
Other Tales z v.— ATale of Sin, and Other 
Talaa z v. -> Anne, and Other Tales z ▼. — 



The Myatery of Jessy Page, and Other 
Tales z V. ^ Helen Whltney's Wedding, 
and Odier Tales z v. — The Story of 
Dorothy Grape, and Odier Tales z v. 

Woodroffe, DanieL 
Tangled Trinities z v. — The Bcauiy-Shop 
z ▼. 

Woods, Margaret L. 

A Village Tragedy z v. — The Vaga- 
bonds ZV. — Sons of the Sword a v. 

Wordsworth, William, f 1850. 
Select Poetical Works a v. 

Wraxall, LasceUes, f 1865. 
Wild Oats z v. 

Yates, Edmund, j- 1894. 

Land at Last 2 v. — Brokea to Hamcss 2 v. 

— The Forlom Hope 2 v. — Black Sheep 
2 V. — The Rock Ahead a v. — Wredced 
in Port a V. — Dr. Wainwright's Patient 
a V. — Nobody's Fortune a v. — Castaway 
a V. — A Waiting Race a v. — The yellow 
Flag a V. — The Impending Sword 2 v.— 
Two, by Tricks z v. — A Silent Witnes 
2 V. — Recollections and E:q>eriences 2 v. 

Yeats: vide Levett-Yeats. 

Yonge, Charlotte M., j- 1901. 

The Heir of Redclyfie a v. ~ Heartseaae 
2 V. — The Dai^ Chain a v. — Dynevor 
Terrace a v. — Hopes and Fears 2 v. — 
The Young Step-Mother 2 v. —The Trial 
2 V. — The CleverWoman of the Family 
2 V. —The Dove in the Eagle's Nest 2 v. 

— The Danvers Papers ; The Prinoe and 
the Page z v. — The Chaplet of Pearls 
2 v. — The two Guardtans z v. — TheCaged 
Lion 2 V. — The Pillan of tiie Honse 5 v. 

— Lady Hester z v. — My Yonng Alddes 
2 V. — The Three Brides 2 v. — Woman- 
kind a V. — Magnum Bonum a v. — Love 
and Life z v. — Unknown to History 2 v. 

— Stray Pearls (with Portrait) a v.— The 
Armourer's Prentioes a v. — The Two 
Sides of the Shield a v. — Nuttie's Father 
2 V. — Beechcroft at Rockstone a v. — 
A Reputed C^angeling 2 v. — Two Penni* 
less Princesses z ▼. — That Stidc z v. — 
Grisly Grisell z v. — The Long Vacstion 
a ▼. — Modem Broods z v. 

«Young Misüey," Attth<w of: 
vide Henty Seton Merriman. 

Zangwill, L 
Dreamers of the Ghetto a r. 

«z. zr 

The World and a Man a r. 
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Barker, Lady (Lady Broome). 
Stories About: — x t. 

Charlesworth, Maria Louisa, 
t 1880. 

Ministering Children x y. 

Craik, Mr8.(MissMulock),ti887. 
Our Year x v. — Three Tale« for Boys 
X T. — Three Tales for Girls x ▼. 

Craik, Georgiana M. (Mrs.May). 
Cousin Trix, and her Welcome Tales x ▼. 

£dgeworth, Maria, f 1849. 

Moral Tales x ▼. — Populär Tales a t. 

Kavanagb, Bridget ft Julia, 

t ^^77. 
The Fearl Fonntain , and other Fairy- 
Tales X ▼. 

Lamb, Charles ft Mary, f 1834 
and 1847. 
Tales finom Shakspeare x ▼. 

Marryat, Captain, f 1848. 

Masterman Ready x v. 



Marshall, Mrs. Bmma, f 1899. 

Rex and Regina x y. 

Mon^mery, Florence. 

The TowB-Crier; to which is added: 
The Children with the Indian-Rabber 
BaUxv. 

" Ruth and her Friends," Author 
of. 
Ruth andher Friends. A Story for Girls xt. 

Wood, Mrs. Henry, f 188;. 
William Allair i v. 

Yonge, Charlotte M^ f 1901. 

Kenneth; or, the Rear-Guard of the 
Grand Army x ▼. — The Litüe Duke. 
Ben Sylrester's Word i ▼. — The 
Stokesley Secret x v. — Countess Kate x v. 
— A Book of Grolden Deeds 2 ▼. — Friars- 
wood Post-Office x ▼. — Henrietta's Wish 
XV. — Kings of England x v. — The 
Lances of Lynwood ; the Pigeon I^e x v. 
— P's andO'sx v. — AuntCharTotte'sStories 
of English History x t, — Bye- Words tr. — 
Lads and Lasses of Langley, etc. x ▼. 



Collection of German Authors. 

57 Volumes, Translaiions from the German^ published with umversal 
Copyright. These volumes tnay he imported into any country, 

— PrIce 1 M. 60 Pf. or 2 Fr. per Volume. — 



Auerbach, Berthold, f 1882. 
On the Heights, fStcoml Edition) ^-9, — 
Brigitta x ▼. — Spinoza s ▼. 

Ebers, C^eorg, f 1898. 

An Egyptian Princess a v. — Uarda 
2v. — Homo Sum 2t. — The Sisters[Die 
Schwestern] st. — Joshua 2 t. — Per 
Aspera 2 ▼. 

Fouqu6, De la Motte, | 1843. 
Undine, Sintram, etc. x ▼• 

Freiligrath, Ferdinand, f 1876. 
Poems (Secand Edition) i t. 

Görlach, Wilhelm. 

Prince Bismarck (with Portrait) i y. 



Goethe, W. v., f 1832. 

Faust X y. — Wilhelm Meister's Ap« 
prenticeship 2 y. 

Gutzkow, Karl, f i8;8. 

Through Night to Light x y. 

Hackländer, F. W., + 1877. 
Behind the Counter [Handel und 
Wandel] x y. 

Haufi; Wilhelm, f 1827, 
Three Tales x y. 

Heyse, PauL 
L' Arrabiata, etc. x y. — The Dead Lake, 
etc. X y. — Barbarossa, etc. x y. 

Hillem, Wilhelmine von. 

The Vulture Maiden [die Geier- Wally] 
X y. — The Hour will com© 2 ▼♦ 
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Kohn, Salomon.* 
Gabriel i ▼. 

Lessing, O. E., f 1781. 

Nathan the Wim and Emiiia GalottlxT. 

Lewald, Fanny, f 1889. 

Stella a ▼. 

Marlitt, E., f 1887. 
The Princess of the Moor [das Haide^ 
prinsenchen] % t. 

Nathusius, Maria, j- 1857. 

Joachim ▼. Kamern, ana Diary of a 
Foor Young Lady x t. 



Reuter, Prite, f 1874. 

In the Year '13 i ▼, — An old Stocy of 
my Farming Days [Ut mine Stromtad] 3^. 

Richter, J. P. Friedrich Qean 
Paul), t 1825. 
Flower, Fruit and Thorn Pfeces s ▼. 

SchefiTel, Victor von, f 1886. 
Ekkehard 2 t. 

Taylor, George. 
Klytia a ▼. 

Zschokke, Heinrich, f 1848. 

The Princess of Brunswidc • WoUien- 
biittel, etc. i ▼. 



Students' Series for School, College, and Home. 

Ausgaben 

mit deutschen Anmerkiuigen und Spedal-Wörterbüchem. 

Br.isBrMchiert. Kart. s= Kartoniert. 



Bulwer, Edward, Lord Lsrtton, 

t i«73. 

The Lady of Lyons. Von Dr. PrOt 
Bisehoff, Br. jH 0,50. Kart. Jk 0,60. 

Bumett, Frances Hodgson 

(Am.). 
Little Lord Faunderoy. Von Dr. Ermt 
Groik, Br. ^1,50. Kart.Ulz,6o An- 
merkungen und Wörterbuch. Br. Jt 0,40. 
SaraCrewe. Von Beriha Connell. Br. 
J6 0,50. Kart. Ul 0,60. — Anmerkungen 
und Wörterbuch. Br. J6 0,40. 

Carlyle, Thomas, f 1881. 

The Reig^ of Terror (French Revo- 
lution), y on 'Dt, Liidwiff Herrig: Bn 
J6 z,oo. Kart. A x»xo. 

Craik, Mrs. (I^fiss Mulocfk), 
t 1887. 
A Hero. A Tale for Boys. Von Dr. 
OHo Dost. Br. jH 0,80. Kart. jH 0,90.— 
Wörterbuch. Br. M 0,40. 

Dickens, Charles, f 1870. 

Sketches. First Series. Von Dr. A, 
Ho^e, Br.Jlx,»o. Kart. Ul 1,30. 

Sketches. Second Series. Von Dr. ^. 
l/oApe, Br. J$XAO. Kart.u»x,5o.— Wörter- 
buch (Firstand Second Series). Br. Jtt.oo, 

A Christmas Carol in Prose. Being 
a Ghost Story of Christmas. Von Dr. 
"r. Tanger, Br. A x,oo. Kart. A x,xo. 



Eliot, George (Miss Evans— 
Mrs. Gross), f 1880. 
The Mill on the Floss. Von Dr. H. 
Coftrad, Br. Jl x,70. Kart. A x,8o. 

Ewing,JulianaHoratia,f 1885. 

Jackanapes. Von B. Boas, Br. Ulo,50. 
Kart. Ji 0,60. ^Wörterbuch. Br. J$ o,ao. 

The Browniea ; and The Land of Lost 
Toys. Von Dt, A. AfüUer, Br. ulo,6o. 
Kart. UK 0,70.— Wörterbudi Br. ^10,30. 

Timothy's Shoes; An Idyll of Oie 
Wood; Benjyin Beastland. Von B. Boas. 
Br. J$ 0,70. Kart. J$ e,8o. — Wörter- 
buch. Br. Ji 0,30. 

Franklin, 
t 1790. 

Hb Antobiogniphy. Voa Dr. JTmri 
Feyeruhend. I. Teil. Die Jugendjahre 



Benjamin (Am.), 



Die Manne^ahre (i73x bk 
Mit einer Beigabe : The Way to 



(X706— -1730). _Br. Ji x,oo.^ Kart. Jk i.xo. 

X757). Mit einer Ueiga 

Wealth. Von Dr. Karl Peyerahind, 

Br. Jk x,ao. Kait. A x>30. 

Freeman, Edward A. \ 1893. 
Three Historical EsMys. Von Dr. C 
Balter, Br. j|o,7ö. Kart. Jl 0,80. 

Harte, Bret (Am.), f 1902. 
Tales of the Aigonauts. Von Dr. (?. 
Tanger, Br. A x,40. Kart. A 1,50. 
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HilVTthome, Nathaniel (Am.), 

t 1864. 

Wonder Book for Boys and Girb. Von 

S, Haas, Br. M 0,70. Kaxt. ul 0,80. — 

Anmerkungen und Wörterbuch. Br. JK 0,40. 

Hughes, Thomas, j* 1898. 

Tom Brown's School Days. Von Dr. /. 
Schmidi, 2 Parts. Br. J| 3,00. Kart. 
A 3,20. Part I. apart. Br. ul 1,70. 
Kart. JH 1 ,80. Part. 11. apart. Br. A 1,30. 
Kart. Ji 1,40. 

Longfellow, Henry Wads- 
worth (Am.X t ^882. 
Tales of a Wayside Inn. Von Dr. ff, 
Var^kagen. 2 Bände. Br. A 2,00. 
Kart. Ji 2»20. I. Band apart. Br. A z>oo. 
Kart.j|x,xo. 2.Banda4»art. Br.«4(z»oo. 
Kart. A z»zo. 

Macaulay, Lord, Thomas 
Babington, f 1859. 
Ensrhind before the Restoration. (History 
of England. Chapter I.) Von Dr. W. 
Ihne, Jir.Ao.jo. Kart, utf 0,80. 

England ander Charles the Second. 
(History of England. Chapter ü.) Von 
Dr. W.Ihne. Br.u»i,oo. Kart.Uli,xo. 

The Rebellions of Argyle and Mon- 
mouth. (History of England. Chapter V.) 
'VoTk'Dr. Immanuel Schmidt. Br.utfx,oo. 
Kart. A x,xo. 

LordClive. (Histor. Essay.) Von Prof. 
Dr. R. Thum, Br. A 1,40. Kart A 1,50. 

Ranke's History of the Popes. (His- 
torical Essay.) Von Prof. Dr. R. Thum. 
Br. A 0,60. Kart. A o,jo. 

Warren Hastings. (Historical Essay.) 
Von Prof. Dr. R. Thum. Br. A 1,50. 
Kart. A x,6o. 

McCarthy, Justin. 
The Indian Mutiny. (Chap. 32—35 of "A 
History of our own Times.") Von "Dr.A. 
Hamann. Br. A 0,60. Kart. A 0,70. 
— Wörterbuch. Br. A 0,20. 



Montgomery, Florence. 
Misnnderstood. Von Dr. R. Palm. Br. 
A z,6o. Kart. A 1,70. — Wörterbuch. 
Br. A 0,40. 

Scott, Sir Walter, f 1832. 
The Talisman. Von Dr. R. DreueL 
Br. A x,6o. Kart. A 1,70. 

Tales of a Grandfather. First Series. 
Von Dr. H. LSschhom. Br. A 1,50. 
Kart. A 1,60.— Wörterbach. Br. ^(0,50. 

Tales ofa Grandfather. Second Series. 
Von Dr. ff. LSschhom. Br. A 1,70. 
Kart. A x»8o. 

Shakespeare, William, j- 16 16. 
TwelfUi Night ; or, What yon wiu. Von 
Dr. H. Conrad. Br. A 1,40. Kart. A 1,50. 

Tulitts Caesar. Von Dr. Immanuel 
Schmidi. Br. A z»oo. Kart. Jl x,xo. 

Macbeth.Von X>x.ImmanuelSchmidI. 
Br.J>x,oo. Kart.U»i,xo. 

Stanhope, Earl (Lord Mahon), 

t 1875- 
Prince Charles Stuart. (History of Eng- 
land firom the Peace of Utrecht to the 
Peace of Versailles. X7X3— 1783.) Von 
Dr. Mariin Krummacker. Br. A z»20. 
Kart. A 1,30. 

The Seven Years' War. Von Dr. M. 
Krummacher. Br. A X)20. Kart.utf 1,30. 

Tennyson, Alfred Lord, f 1892. 
Enoch Arden and oüier Poems. Von 
Dr. A. Hamann. Br. A 0,70. Kart. 
A 0,80. — Wörterbuch. Br. A 0,20. 

Thackeray, W. M. f 1863. 
Samuel Titmarrii and The great Hog- 
garty Diamond. Von George BoyU. 
Br. A 1,20. Kart. A x,3o. 

Yonge, Charlotte M., f 1901. 
The Little Duke, or, Richard the Fear- 
less. Von B. Rooe. Br. A 0,90. Kart. 
Ul x,oo. — Wörterbuch. Br. A 0,20. 



Manuals of Conversation (same size as Tauchnitz Edition). 
Each Volume^ bound Ji 2,25. 



Für Deutsche. 
Englische Conversationssprache 

von A» Schlessing, 
Französische Conveisationssprache 

von L. Rallüu 
Russische Conversationsspradie 

von Dr, Z. Koiransky. 



For EngUsh students, 
German Language of Conversation 
by A. Scklessing. 

A l'usage des itudümts franfois, 
Conversation Allemande par MM. 
Z. Rollin et Wol/^ang Weber. 



